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DISCIPLE-LOGIA, 


By Disciple-Logia I mean words spoken by our Lord to 
persons offering or invited to become disciples, or whom 
He wished to instruct as to the conditions of discipleship. 
The sayings of this sort recorded in the Gospels are 
usually dealt with separately, interpreters endeavouring 
to ascertain their meaning with little use of the compara- 
tive method. The main exception to this rule is supplied 
by the triplet of sayings addressed to the three aspirants 
of whom we read in Luke ix. 57-62, where one can hardly 
help comparing the three cases one with another, and 
studying the words of Jesus with a view to bringing out 
their appositeness to the respective cases as discriminated. 
It is, however, intrinsically probable that there is some- 
thing to be learnt from gathering this class of sayings into 
a@ group, and making them the subject of careful study 
with the purpose of discovering their common character- 
istics. There is every chance that thoughts will suggest 
themselves to one pursuing this method, which are not 
likely to strike us when we take the sayings one by one. 
It is even possible that a synoptic study may remove 
difficulties not easily surmountable by isolated considera- 
tion, and put into our hands a key to the meaning of 
sayings in the interpretation of which we have never 
been able to attain complete satisfaction, or lend credibility 
to words which, viewed apart, appear of doubtful authen- 
ticity. 
The following list of relative lJogia is sufficiently full 
JuLy, 1898. I VoL. VIII. 
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for our purpose, if not exhaustive. As the sayings are 
familiar to all we give only brief catchwords : 


1. Fishers of men. 

Foxes have holes. 

Let dead bury dead. 

Putting hand to the plough look not back. 
Take up the cross. 

Hate father and mother. 

Sell all that thou hast. 


oe ae ee 


Most of these sayings, looked at singly, appear at first 
simply repellent, mercilessly severe, expressive of an un- 
social, unsympathetic, morose mood, as if the speaker 
did not want disciples, had no faith in the possibility of 
getting reliable followers, and used harsh phrases to 
express that scepticism and waive would-be disciples away. 
Consider, e.g., that awful word about taking up the cross. 
What a terrific picture it would suggest to men familiar, 
through Roman custom, with the mode of execution 
pointed at—crucifixion, the most ignominious and the most 
cruel mode of putting criminals to death! Jesus and His 
disciples, a band of malefactors (as the world judged), 
marching to their doom in that horrible form, stooping 
under the weight of the cross which they carried, man 
by man, on their shoulders! What chance of getting 
men to become disciples after suggesting a picture like 
that? Did the person who so spoke really want disciples ? 
Or rather, did Jesus ever really utter such dreadful words ? 
Or, again, consider the logion, ‘“‘The foxes have holes.” 
Taken in its surface sense as pointing to an itinerant 
life with no fixed abode, what appositeness has it to the 
case of the scribe to whom, according to Matthew, the 
word was addressed? What purpose does it serve beyond 
indicating a dry manner and an unwelcoming mood, as 
if to say, Ido not want you. There is terror in the word 
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about the cross; there is no great terror here for a scribe 
or for anybody else, but there is, so it seems, a new way 
of accomplishing the object served by the terror, that of 
keeping men at a distance and escaping intimate relations. 

Looking at the group collectively, the impression of 
severity made by the logion concerning the cross is con- 
firmed. All but the first wear a stern aspect, and even 
it might terrify simple fishermen by the glimpse it gave 
into an utterly unknown future involving possible risks 
for the fishers of men, much more serious than those 
experienced on the sea of Galilee with its sudden tropical 
squalls. But while the severity remains the idea that it 
was meant merely to repel is completely dissipated. We 
observe, for example, that several of the sayings express 
thought in figurative or symbolic language. ‘‘ Fishers of 
men,” Foxes have holes,” ‘‘ Putting hand to the plough,” 
such words appeal to the imagination, and so fix them- 
selves in the mind indelibly. Figures catch hold, and 
are unforgetable, and this is the reason of their use by 
the wise. But when once we perceive the purpose of a 
teacher in employing such poetic forms of language, it 
begins to dawn upon us that perhaps even his repellent 
severities are used for the same purpose. Figures catch 
the fancy; what if severities are meant to catch the con- 
science, the heroic element that is latent in the heart of 
man, drawing while they repel, drawing in proportion to 
their repellent power? ‘Then there is another feature in 
some of these sayings which is obviously fitted to attract 
—their appositeness, not only to the idea expressed but to 
the persons to whom they are spoken. Kindly familiar 
words, charged with homely associations, are used to 
depict the new unfamiliar career to which those addressed 
are summoned. JF ishervs of men, hand to the plough. 
“Fishers” to fishermen, “plough” to ploughmen, who 
had turned over the soil of their little farms before they 
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began to work as husbandmen in the larger fields of the 
kingdom. 

It thus results from this preliminary survey that in 
uttering these disciple-logia, so strange, hard, and repellent 
in their surface aspect, Jesus was but showing Himself 
an expert in the art to which He summoned Peter and 
Andrew, James and John, catching men on various sides 
of their nature by the words He spake to them at the crisis 
of their lives. This will appear more clearly from a fuller 
study of these words with reference to the uses they were 
fitted and designed to serve. 

In these disciple-logia, then, Jesus seems to have had 
three ends in view: impressiveness, sifting, and confirma- 
tion of those not scared. All three ends were obviously 
important. Words, to have any vital effect, must first of 
all arrest attention. Words bearing on a new untried 
career should be vividly descriptive of its nature and 
conditions, so that men may enter on it with their eyes 
open and their minds made up. And it is well that words 
which sift and eliminate the unfit should also confirm the 
resolution of the fit, serving as inspiring mottos which 
appeal to and strengthen the heroic mood of disciples. 

1. In one way or another all the seven sayings are 
impressive, some by figurativeness and appositeness, some 
by severity, all by originality and laconic brevity. The 
figure of fishing in the first appeals at once to the im- 
agination and the heart of fishermen. The emblems taken 
from foxes and birds in the second invest the disciple- 
life with poetry and pathos, even when we do not clearly 
see where the exact point of the comparison lies. There 
is a ring of sternness in all the rest which must have 
made them fall with startling effect on the ears of those 
to whom they were addressed. ‘‘ Let dead bury dead ’— 
unreasonable, heartless, you think? That may or may 
not be, but you have at least noticed what He said. 
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‘Take up the cross’’—horrible! Good, you have at least 
understood His meaning. ‘‘ Look not back when you 
have put hands to the plough’’—what! not a fond regretful 
thought of home and friends? How unsympathetic! Be 
it So; meantime it is satisfactory that you comprehend the 
situation. ‘‘ Hate father and mother ’’—revolting, im- 
possible. Say you so? It is well, at all events, that you 
perceive what discipleship comes to; you might have 
missed the point had it been less rudely put. ‘‘ Sell all 
that thou hast’’—what, all? It takes one’s breath away 
to think of it. Yes, but it puts the alternatives unmis- 
takably before you. 

The seven sayings are all original, and therefore im- 
pressive. It is not necessary to maintain that nothing 
like any of them was ever uttered before. There are very 
few words spoken by the most original of men that are 
absolutely new. Proverbial sayings especially are apt to 
be of hoary antiquity, and to be at home in many tongues. 
The saw about not looking back when your hands are 
on the plough is as old as Hesiod. The seven words to 
disciples, nevertheless, were all probably new relatively, 
if not absolutely, for both speaker and hearers. In any 
case they possessed moral if not literary originality. There 
might be a maximum of moral originality when there was 
the smallest measure of literary originality, as in the case 
of the word spoken to the man who came enquiring about 
eternal life: ‘‘ Sell all that thou hast.”’ From a literary 
point of view these words present nothing remarkable. 
If Jesus had aimed at literary originality and felicity, He 
might have couched the counsel in a parable like that of 
the precious pearl, with a ‘‘Go thou and do likewise”’ 
appended. But He spoke in plain terms as in the cir- 
cumstances more likely to be impressive. In the prosaic 
realism lies the originality. He means literally what He 
says. Sell all; that is what has got to be done. The 
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boldness and peremptoriness of the demand reveal the 
unexampled spiritual insight of the Master. 

It is unnecessary to dilate on the brevity of these sayings 
as enhancing their impressiveness. The brevity is ap- 
parent, and its virtue is attested by our own experience. 
What words of Jesus are better remembered? It is true 
that brevity has its drawbacks. It involves sometimes 
a sacrifice of clearness, and creates work for the commen- 
tators. ‘“‘Let the dead bury their dead.” <A weighty 
counsel laconically expressed, but leaving something un- 
said. Literally understood, the policy prescribed is im- 
possible. Dead men cannot bury dead men. The word 
‘‘dead’’ is used in two senses, wherein, doubtless, lies the 
curiosa felicitas of the saying. We perceive the meaning 
to be “let the dead in soul bury dead bodies.’’ But even 
when we have understood this a scruple arises. Are the 
spiritually alive therefore justified in neglecting the last 
duty to parents? Explanations are obviously needed. But 
these may be left to the conscience of disciples, assisted, 
if needful, by commentators and casuists. The great 
Master must not dilute and weaken His words by quali- 
fying clauses. It is His part to state strongly, briefly, 
memorably the main truth, which, in the case in question, 
is the urgent and paramount claims of the kingdom on 
men’s devotion and service. That He has done to per- 
fection. 

2. That the seven sayings were fitted to perform a 
sifting function it is easy to see. That Jesus meant them 
to serve this purpose is very credible in view of the ex- 
perience which lay before Himself and the men who 
were to carry on His work. He was not in the dark as 
to the general character of that experience, and He knew 
well that none but picked men of true sincere heart, firm 
will, and power to stand trial, could meet it without 
flinching. For such men He was ever on the outlook, 
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and among the methods He employed for insuring that 
only such should enter the disciple-circle was the use of 
sifting words addressed to volunteers. The words of this 
type which have been preserved were admirably adapted 
to that end. Not many would persist in seeking admission 
after the word about the cross had been spoken. ‘The 
wonder is that any remained within the circle after hearing 
it, that the twelve did not desert in a body. The truth 
probably is that the eleven honest men did not take the 
saying in earnest, and that the one false man, more shrewd 
than the rest, did lay it to heart, and determined, as soon 
as convenient, to become a deserter. Fear of what was 
coming and the scramble for distinction within the disciple- 
circle, together, made Judas a traitor. 

The one fault which may plausibly be ascribed to the 
seven sayings in reference to their sifting function is over- 
severity. Instead of merely dividing between reliable and 
unreliable, were not such stern words, it may be asked, 
fitted rather to scare all candidates for discipleship, indis- 
criminately, away? It is certainly true that many a man 
can endure in actual experience what he cannot stand in 
imagination. Why not then try to find out secretly who 
is to be trusted, and having arrived at a conclusion on 
this point, seek to win the approved by fair encouraging 
pictures of the future, rather than risk the loss of a faithful 
follower by too candid forecasts of the dark side of destiny ? 
So raw recruits have sometimes been beguiled into enlist- 
ing for military service in the British army. Why not 
pursue a similar policy in procuring soldiers for the arduous 
warfare of the Divine kingdom? The suggestion is 
plausible, and it may be admitted that the policy sketched 
might conceivably be followed to a certain extent, not only 
with advantage, but without involving anything question- 
able on the score of morality. It is not necessary to say 
all at first, and what may wisely be said depends on the 
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temperament and moral state of the person dealt with. 
Christ’s mode of treatment was not uniform. His word to 
the four Galilean fishermen showed the bright side of the 
picture rather than the dark. It served to draw into His 
circle men of whom He had already formed independently 
a favourable judgment. Sterner words, for them and for all 
disciples, came later, when they were somewhat prepared 
to bear them and the hour for speaking them was season- 
able. ‘‘ Fishers of men’”’ was the fit initial word; ‘‘ take 
up the cross’’ was the appropriate watchword when the 
great day of battle was near. In other instances austere, 
repellent words had to be spoken at the outset. ‘ The 
ploughman must not turn back’ may seem a harsh, un- 
generous, not to say gratuitous insinuation, spoken to one 
who merely asks permission to bid farewell to friends 
before entering on a career that is to separate him from 
them for ever. But what if the wish means reluctance to 
part, and saying farewell ends in staying at home? Then 
the candidate is really looking back, and the warning word 
will decide his fate. If he goes home, he goes never to 
return. If he stays, he ceases to look back and concen- 
trates his thoughts on making a straight furrow. Another 
instance of a stern word spoken at the initial stage is that 
addressed to the man in quest of eternal life. ‘‘ Go, sell all 
that thou hast’’: why make so inexorable and uncom- 
promising a demand just then? Why not say to this man, 
as to Matthew the publican, simply ‘‘follow me,” and 
leave all else to be understood, and to work itself out as the 
natural sequel of discipleship? Because this is no common 
man, but a man of great spiritual possibilities, a possible 
Paul or Barnabas. So much has been given him that much 
must be required of him. In a heroic career alone can he 
find the rest he seeks, and the sooner he understands that 
the better. The counsel to sell all he had simply shows 
him the door into the Blessed Life. 
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3. The disciple-logia were fitted and intended to confirm 
as well as to sift. To such as were not scared by their 
severity, they would serve for life as inspiring, exhilarating 
watchwords. This double function belongs to all words 
pitched in the heroic key, even to the names of battlefields 
on a regimental standard. To the novice these names may 
be words of terror, reminding him that the soldier’s life 
means something more than regulation drill and barrack 
routine, even occasional, it may be frequent, exposure to 
danger in real grim warfare. But to one who has caught 
the soldier spirit they are words of inspiration thrilling his 
soul, whispering in his ear: Your comrades fought valiantly 
and won the day; go and rival the fame of the illustrious 
dead. Heroic words are awful while the heroic temper slum- 
bers, but when the soul has once been roused, they become 
like military music, to which we march with light heart and 
nimble, elastic step. Deeds which inaugurate a new heroic 
career have the same magic effect. ‘‘’Tis done, the great 
transaction’s done!’’ Awful to look forward to, a thing of 
terror while you hesitated, but joyful to look back upon ; 
an event of eternal significance, never to be forgotten, never 
thought on without renewal of rapture. How full of mean- 
ing that perfect, wémpaxev, ‘‘ he hath sold,’’ in the parable 
of the precious pearl! The thing is done once for all, it is 
an act which decides destiny. What joy would have come 
to the seeker after eternal life had he followed the pearl- 
merchant’s example, joy which may be measured by the 
sorrow and depression arising out of unwillingness to take 
the decisive step. Such sorrow and such joy are the 
counterparts of each other, the sorrow being the penalty of 
shrinking from the heroic, the joy the reward of those who 
enter into the true blessed life by the door of self-sacrifice. 
Sell all, O aspirant, and thou shalt be blessed in thy deed, 
and ever after, the fateful word of counsel spoken by the 
Master will sound in thine ear like the refrain of a song. 
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The elation caused by spirit-stirring words spoken at a 
spiritual crisis is by no means imaginary. It is real, so real 
as to be a source of danger. It may foster pride, and so 
cause enthusiasm to degenerate into fanaticism. "What said 
Peter shortly after the utterance of the ‘ sell-all’’ logion? 
‘‘ Behold, we have forsaken all and followed Thee.’ 
There, in the bud, is the spirit of proud self-consciousness, 
which reached its full blossom in an ascetisism for which 
selling all and kindred acts became ends in themselves and 
constituted the essence of the Christian life in its highest 
phase. The risk of misunderstanding and abuse is very 
real, and very serious. Yet such words as ‘sell all” and 
that about eunuchism for the kingdom? must be spoken. 
They are necessary to awaken, stimulate, and sustain that 
heroic element in the human soul without which nothing 
great, memorable, and worthy of a place in the page of 
history or in song, has ever been done in this world. The 
hero has the faults of his qualities, but it is better far to 
have the hero with all drawbacks than to have nothing in 
human life that rises above prudentialism, commonplace, 
and humdrum. Would one not be the better of a few 
heroes in Church and State, even now, in addition to the 
crowd of men who are oppressively wise and prudent? 
But how are heroes to be reared? By the prophet of an 
age, if there happens to be one, having faith in the human 
soul, and speaking to it in heroic dialect, with a voice like 
the sound of a trumpet. That voice some of the dead will 
hear, and they that hear shall live, and they that live shall 
do valiantly. Nothing but the heroic word will serve. 
Echoed speech will fall flat, time-serving speech will get no 
serious attention. Even a mixture of the heroic and the 
commonplace will fail. If you want to rouse men to 
enthusiasm, ply them with heroic motives alone, and do 
not be afraid to place the ideal before them in the most 

1 Matt. xix. 27. 2 Matt. xix. 12, 
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exalted form. Let duty appear asa great mountain, hard 
to climb, but fascinating by its very attitude. 

It remains now to use the knowledge we lave obtained 
concerning this class of sayings as a whole, and the pur- 
poses they were meant to serve, as an aid to the better 
understanding of any particular sayings which present 
special difficulty. The only one to which this description 
strictly applies is the second in our list: ‘‘the foxes have 
holes,” but we may place beside it the fifth: ‘‘ take up the 
cross.” In the case of the former the question is one of 
interpretation, in the case of the latter it is a question of 
authenticity. Of the latter first and very briefly. 

Could our Lord have uttered so terrible a word? that is the 
question. Doubt may arise on more general grounds. The 
reference to the cross may not unnaturally be held to pre- 
suppose that His own cross was present to the mind of the 
Speaker. Is this likely? Could Jesus know so long before 
the time in what form He was to meet death? Does it 
not appear from the successive announcements He made to 
the disciples that the details of His Passion became only 
gradually clear to His mind? First it is predicted in 
general terms that there will be varied suffering ending 
in death; next, that the victim will fall into the hands of 
His deadly foes through betrayal; finally, that the Gentile 
powers will have a share in the tragedy, and will consum- 
mate its indignities with mockery, scourging and cruci- 
fixion.' There is not much force in this argument. The 
gradual unfolding may indicate, not increasing insight, but 
considerate communication piecemeal of very unwelcome 
tidings. No great intervals of time elapsed between the 
successive announcements, so that there was little space 
for growth in insight. The probability is that the whole 
details of the passion were before Christ’s mind from the 


1 Mark viii. 31, ix. 30, x. 32. Compare with the last-cited text Matthew 
xix. 19, where crucifixion is mentioned. ‘ Killed” is the word in Mark. 
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first, if not as certainties, at least as likelihoods of the 
situation: betrayal by a false disciple already suspected, 
the inevitable intervention of Gentile authority, the manner 
of death, crucifixion, thereby virtually settled. 

But, granting all this, is it likely that Jesus would utter 
that awful word about cross-bearing to men who knew 
from observation what crucifixion meant? Is it not more 
probable that the saying, in its original form, ran: ‘‘ Who- 
soever will come after Me let him deny himself,’ and that 
the clause ‘‘ take up his cross’”’ was added after our Lord’s 
death and resurrection, in the course of tradition, when the 
cross had become the symbol of suffering for Christ’s sake, 
and had lost much of its terror for the Christian mind? 
The most that can be said for this hypothesis is that it is 
possible. There is no urgent need for any such supposi- 
tion. The severity of the saying creates no demand for it. 
Severity, we have seen, was a part of Christ’s method. 
The use of the cross, as a concrete symbol of the hardship 
of disciple-life, was perfectly natural on His part even 
though He was not thinking of His own cross at the 
moment. If the aim was to depict in vivid colours the 
hard lot appointed for the followers of a persecuted teacher, 
as involving a combination of cruelty and ignominy in the 
superlative degree, then no better symbol could be thought 
of. It said all in a single word. 

Let us turn now to the logion concerning the foxes and 
the birds. The authenticity of this saying no one disputes, 
but there may be a very legitimate question as to its true 
interpretation. Taken in its natural surface-sense, as de- 
scriptive of a wandering life without a fixed abode, it seems 
to lack the appositeness characteristic of the disciple-logia. 
According to Matthew the word was spoken to a scribe, 
which may confidently be regarded as in accordance with 
the historic fact. Now wherein lay the suitableness of the 
saying, taken in its surface-sense, as spoken to such a 
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person? Why tell a scribe more than any other man that 
the teacher he proposed to follow had no certain place of 
abode? Did he not know that already? And why should 
the fact scare him more than others? He was, we may 
suppose, a young man, not a master, only a scholar desir- 
ing to make himself acquainted with the secrets of wisdom. 
What terrors would an itinerant life have for a youth in 
quest of truth? Rabbinical students were, I presume, like 
other students, not effeminate and self-indulgent, but hardy, 
adventurous, romantic, capable even of finding pleasure in 
petty austerities connected with the scholar’s vocation. In 
a sunny eastern land these could be nothing more than 
petty. A free, roving life under a blue sky would attract 
rather than repel a man with any poetry in him. Away 
from towns and crowds and social conventionalisms, amid 
the peaceful solitudes of hill and forest, with only the music 
of the birds and the brooks and the winds to break the 
silence, and the wild flowers to scent the air, who would 
not gladly follow the sage who offered to lead him thither, 
and in such sacred haunts to initiate him into the mystery 
of the Blessed Life ? 

But, suppose the physical situation—literal homelessness 
—to be an emblem of the spiritual situation—that of one 
who found no home for his soul in the religion of the time. 
And, to make that supposition probable, suppose further we 
place the incident in connection with the journey of our 
Lord northwards towards the borders of Tyre and Sidon, 
after, and in consequence of, the grave and ominous en- 
counter with the scribes in reference to ceremonial ablu- 
tions. We are free to place it as we please, for the 
historical setting is not clear in the evangelic tradition, 
Matthew connecting it with the excursion to the east side 
of the lake on the occasion of the encounter with the 
demoniac of Gadara; Luke with the final journey towards 

11 Matt. xv.-20, 
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Jerusalem. Observe then: on that northward journey 
Jesus was not only a homeless wanderer, as on all His 
journeys, but a fugitive from His native land, driven thence 
by the bitter, deadly ill-will of religious adversaries, an 
exile on account of religion. How natural that in such 
circumstances the physical and the spiritual situations 
should be mixed up in His thoughts, and that words 
referring to the one should have latent reference to the 
other, and demand that reference as the key to their ulti- 
mate meaning. The natural and the spiritual always lay 
close together in Christ’s mind, and very specially in 
moments of prophetic exaltation. The well of material 
water readily suggested the well of everlasting life, and 
the viands on the table the good part that could never 
be taken away. 

What a deep, pathetic meaning the saying bears when 
read as a parable! ‘I am at present a wanderer, going 
to live among Gentiles—literally without a home. But 
that is a small matter compared to the spiritual state which 
is the cause of this homeliness, and whereof my homeless- 
ness is an emblem; that, viz., of one solitary, friendless, 
his soul in exile; nothing in common between Him and 
the scribes, in thought, belief, practice; no rest for His 
soul in their religious teaching and customs!” 

Now the appositeness of the saying as addressed to a 
scribe is evident. It means: ‘‘I am a fugitive from Galilee 
because I am isolated in spirit. My thoughts about God, 
righteousness, the kingdom of God, the Messianic hope, 
are all different from those which prevail, and the religious 
leaders, your teachers, are intolerant of nonconformity. 
Are you prepared to break completely with old beliefs 
and customs and class prejudices, to separate yourself 
from old friends, masters, and fellow-scholars, and to be- 
come in My company an object of keen suspicion and 
inveterate, murderous ill-will?”’ 
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That is not so easy as to follow a wandering teacher, and 
sleep on the ground, and snatch a precarious meal from 
chance benevolence. Is the scribe equal to the heroic 
demand? Let us think of him as generously as possible. 
He is not yet, we will suppose, confirmed in the artificial 
ways of the scribes. It takes time to make an ingenuous 
young soul the absolute slave of an evil system, and the 
melancholy process, presumably, has not in this case 
reached its baleful consummation. The candidate for 
discipleship has still some open-mindedness, is still cap- 
able of being impressed by the wisdom and goodness of 
Jesus. His becoming a disciple of the great Outcast is 
not inconceivable. But it will be a momentous crisis in 
his religious history ; nothing short of a moral and religious 
revolution. Jesus would have him understand this before 
he begins. Therefore he addresses to him this mystic, 
pregnant, parabolic word concerning the foxes and the 
birds. 

But would the scribe perceive the deeper meaning of the 
saying, and, if not, must we not take it in the surface-sense 
it bore for him? Why, I reply, should the mystic import 
be hidden from him any more than from the man to whom 
Jesus said, ‘‘ Let the dead bury their dead,’ a saying in 
which the natural and spiritual are confessedly blended ? 
I apprehend that men accustomed to hear Jesus were on 
the outlook for latent spiritual meanings. His looks and 
tones in particular instances might hint that more was 
meant than met the ear. What met the ear had its own 
truth ; “‘the natural interpretation’’’ is not excluded by 
the mystic; the only question is, Is that all? The very 


1 Shailer Mathews, of the University of Chicago, in his work The Social 
Teachings of Jesus (1897), p. 101, finds in the logion the idea that Jesus ‘* was 
a man without a home”; and with reference to my view in the Expositor, 
October, 1896, calls this ‘“‘ the most natural interpretation.” Of course itis. It 
is the natural interpretation, but it does not exclude mine. 
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manner of Jesus might indicate that it was not all. The 
circumstances, too, might quicken intelligence. If the 
historic occasion were the flight of Jesus to the North, a 
young scholar of the scribes, cognisant of what had recently 
taken place between Jesus and his masters, could hardly 
help reading between the lines, especially if, as we must 
assume, his sympathies in the quarrel went with the 
Wanderer. 

The more I think of it the more I am convinced that 
the mystic interpretation of this most characteristic and 
pathetic Logion which I ventured to propound in the pages 
of the Expositor, October, 1896, is the true one. 

A. B. Bruce. 
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A HISTORICAL COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE 
TO THE GALATIANS. 


VI. PavubL AS A JUDAISTIC PREACHER. 


WE have remarked in § v. on the intense feeling shown 
in this paragraph, vv. 6-10. Any topic that is touched 
on in these verses must be taken as a point of trans- 
cendent importance in the Galatian difficulty. Why, then, 
does Paul lay such stress on the supposition that he’ may 
begin to preach a different Gospel? Can anything be 
more improbable? Why does he waste time on such a 
possibility? What part does that supposition play in the 
Galatian difficulty ? 

We are bound to the view that the supposition here intro- 
duced in this emphatic position was really a serious element 
in the Galatian trouble; z.e. the Galatians had acquired the 
opinion that Paul had somehow been conveying a different 
message, a new Gospel,” contrary to the Gospel which they 
received from him on the first visit. This opinion, of 
course, had been instilled into them by the Judaistic emis- 
saries, who had been preaching in the Galatian Churches 
since Paul’s second visit. In v. 11 Paul returns to the 
same topic. ‘‘If,’’ he says, ‘‘I still preach circumcision.” 
Here there is an unmistakable reference to an assertion 
made by the Judaistic preachers that Paul himself had been 
preaching the Gospel of circumcision ; and it is noteworthy 
that here again Paul uses an expression of the most 
vehement indignation and disgust: ‘‘I would that they 
which unsettle you would even mutilate themselves.” It 
was this accusation of having preached an anti-Pauline 


1 jets, Paul and his companion in preaching. As Lightfoot says, ‘St. Paul 
seems never to use the plural when speaking of himself alone.” 
2 So Lightfoot, and (I think) almost every one. 
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Gospel that hurt Paul and made him use such strong 
language in both places where he refers to it. 

But was not the accusation too absurd? It was, however, 
believed by the Galatians, for otherwise Paul would have 
suffered it to ‘‘pass by him as the idle wind.” Its danger 
and its sting lay in the fact that the Galatians were misled 
by it. Now they could not have believed it merely on the 
bare assertion of the Judaizers. There must have been 
some appearance of difference in Paul’s teaching on his 
second visit, which gave some support to the statements 
and arguments of the Judaistic teachers, and so helped to 
mislead the Galatians. 

This is a hard point for the North-Galatian theory ; for 
it is difficult to imagine how Paul’s teaching on his third 
journey (Acts xviii. 23) could have seemed more favourable 
to the Judaistic side than his teaching and action on his 
second journey (Acts xvi. 2-5). On the other hand, as 
Lightfoot himself, on II. 3, allows, Paul’s actions in Lystra, 
Iconium, etc., on his second journey, are the basis of this 
distortion of his teaching. The supposed North-Galatian 
Churches are assumed to have believed that Paul was a 
Judaizer, because, shortly before he came to them for the 
first time, he had been acting in South Galatia in a way 
that they thought Judaistic. But they must have known 
from the beginning what Paul had done in Lystra, and it is 
hard to think that there could have been any even outward 
difference between the teaching of Paul in South Galatia 
and the teaching of Paul and Timothy a few weeks later 
in North Galatia. 

There is no satisfactory explanation of this paragraph 
in Galatians, except that the Gospel which the Galatians 
received on the former visit had begun to seem to them 
discordant with Paul’s subsequent action and teaching on 
his second visit. This is exactly what the South-Galatian 
theory brings out; and we see that in Acts xvi. Luke, as 
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always, is trying to give us the means of understanding the 
Epistles. On the second journey Paul came delivering to 
the Galatians (Acts xvi. 4) the decree of the Apostles in 
Jerusalem. That might fairly seem to be an acknowledg- 
ment that those Apostles were the higher officials, and he 
was their messenger. He circumcised Timothy. That 
might readily be understood as an acknowledgment that 
the higher stages of Christian life were open only through 
obedience to the whole Law of Moses; in other words, that 
as a concession to human weakness the Gentiles were ad- 
mitted by the Apostolic Decree to the Church on the 
performance of part of the Law, but that the perfecting 
of their position as Christians resulted from compliance 
with the whole Law. It is clear from Galatians iii. 3 
that this distinction between a lower and more perfect 
stage of Christian life was in’ the minds of the persons to 
whom Paul was writing. However different Paul’s real 
motive was in respect of Timothy, the view of his action 
suggested by the Judaistic teachers was a very plausible 
one, and evidently had been accepted by the Galatians. 
The action, in truth, was one easy to misunderstand, and 
not easy to sympathise with. 

Moreover, the Decree itself was quite open to this con- 
struction. ‘‘It seemed good to lay upon you no greater 
burden than these necessary things’’—this expression can 
plausibly be interpreted to imply the ellipsis, ‘‘ but, if you 
voluntarily undertake a heavier burden, we shall praise you 
for your zeal in doing more than the necessary minimum.” 
To zealous and enthusiastic devotees, such as the Asia 
Minor races were, this interpretation was very seductive. 
They doubtless had heard from Paul of Peter’s speech 
(Acts xy. 10), in which he protested against putting on 
them a yoke too heavy even for the Jews; but, under the 
stimulus of enthusiasm, they responded to the Judaists 
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that they could and would support that yoke, however 
heavy. 

Moreover, the Galatians had been used to a religion in 
which such ritualistic acts (ta orovyeta Tod Kocpov, iv. 3) 
were a prominent part; and it was natural that they 
should again “‘turn to the weak and beggarly elements.”’ 
The result of the whole series of events described in Acts 
would naturally be that the Galatians were predisposed 
to follow the Judaistic emissaries, and to think that 
Paul on his second visit was preaching another Gospel, 
and that this second Gospel was the true Gospel, as 
being brought from the real Apostles, the pillars of the 
Church. 

This misinterpretation of his conduct, with all the danger 
it involved, Paul had to meet at the outset. It was funda- 
mental; and until it was put out of the way he could make 
no progress in setting the Galatians right. He meets it, 
not by mere denial (which is always rather ineffective), but 
by the intense and vehement outburst: ‘‘ If Silas or I, or 
an angel from heaven, preach to you any Gospel other than 
that which Barnabas and I preached unto you, a curse 
on him!” 


VII. ANnotHER GosPEt. 


Ir is unnecessary here again to delay long on the false 
sense given to érepov and dAdo by some commentators. 
That has been already discussed in the Expostror, August, 
1895, p. 115 ff. But the immense and well-earned influence 
exercised by that great scholar, Bishop Lightfoot,’ makes 
it advisable to recur briefly to the fact that the distinction 
between aAXos and érepos, when they are contrasted, is not 


1 T have observed some cases in which highly distinguished Biblical scholars 
unhesitatingly follow his opinion on érepos —&)Xos as certainly correct. 
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(as he asserts) that aAXos means “‘ one besides,’ while €7tepos 
signifies ‘‘ unlike, opposite.” ach is perfectly susceptible 
of meaning ‘‘ different, unlike’’; but when they are used 
together and contrasted with one another, the fundamental 
meaning of the words comes into force, and érepos, which 
means ‘‘a second, another of the same class, new”’ (e.g. a 
new king, a successor), denotes specific difference, while 
adXos denotes generic difference. I quoted (on the sugges- 
tion of Mr. R. A. Neil) Thucydides 11. 40, 2-3, where 
adXors denotes all non-Athenian nations, while érépors dis- 
tinguishes one class of Athenians from another. That 
excellent scholar sends me also another reference, Aristotle, 
Pol. ii. 5, p. 1263 a, 8, érépwv dvtwy TaV yewpyovvT@V adXos av 
ein tTpotros, “if the farming class is other, 7.¢. a distinct sub- 
class of the general body of citizens, then the form of com- 
munism would be quite different (from what it would be, if 
all citizens were farmers).” Mr. A. Souter also points out to 
me Plato, Protag. 329D-330B, where (to put the meaning 
briefly) Socrates says: ‘‘ The different parts of the whole 
class called gold are not different from one another (ovdev 
duadéper ta Erepa THY ETépwv) except in respect of size; but 
the different parts of the whole class called virtue (7.e. the 
special virtues) are quite different in character from one 
another (€xactov a’ta@v got ddXo, TO Sé adXo),! and each 
has its special function; it is the same as in the case of the 
face and its parts: the eye is not like the ears, nor is its 
function the same; and of the other objects in the world 
(rT@v adXwv) no specific part is like another specific part (of 
the same object, ofov ro érepov).”” Here, clearly, the various 
parts of a whole are érepa to one another, whether they be 
unlike or exactly the same; different wholes are ad\da; and 
when the unlikeness of the parts of a whole is emphatic- 


1 T.e.,7d wiv GAdo, 7d 52 4\Xo (Stallbaum quotes other instances of the ell’pse 
of 7d per). 
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ally asserted, these parts are said to be 70 peév Ano, Te 
dé andro. 

In perfect agreement with these examples, Prof. F. Blass, 
in his Grammatik des N.T. Griechisch, p. 175 f., says that 
‘‘ €repot is in place in the sense of eine zwerte Abtheilung.”’ 
In fact, it would not be inconceivable or unintelligible 
Greek, though doubtless awkward and harsh, to say about 
a pair of things, ro pév Erepov adXo éati, 70 8 Etepov Addo, 
the one is quite different from the other. 

In view of cases like these, it is impossible, within the 
limits of Greek, to admit Lightfoot’s rendering of érepov 
evayyédXtov 5 ovK Ectiv Addo, “a different Gospel, which is 
not another,” z.e. ‘‘is no Gospel at all.” We must either 
follow the American revisers, ‘‘ another Gospel, which is 
nothing else save that there are some that trouble you,” or 
we must understand “another Gospel, which is different 
(from mine) only in so far as some persons confuse you and 
try to pervert the Gospel of the Anointed One,” i.e. the 
Gospel which is preached, e.g., by Peter, might be called 
érepov evayyédXtov, but it is not different from mine except in 
being perverted by these false teachers. 

It is no argument against what is here said to point out 
cases where érepos means “‘different.’”” The word is per- 
fectly susceptible of taking that sense. In fact, you find 
both repos and adXos passing into the sense of each other,} 
as a glance at Stephanus will show; and in later Greek 
this passage becomes steadily more apparent. But the 
question is, What do they mean when they are pointedly 
opposed to one another in a sentence ? 


1 Yet in Iliad N. 64, dpveov &dXo means a bird of a different class (4\\égu\or, 
as the Schol. says): dpveov érepov is hardly conceivable there, as it would be so 
urgent to understand “a second eagle.” 
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VIII. ‘‘SrEKING To PLEASE MEN.” 


In the Expositor, July, 1897, p. 66, Prof. W. Locke 
pointed out in a most illuminative paper that, in order to 
comprehend many passages in Paul’s letters, we must 
understand that certain phrases represent the substance, if 
not the actual words, of the taunts levelled in speech against 
him by his Jewish-Christian opponents’”’ ; and, to make this 
clear, he prints those phrases between inverted commas. 

The phrases, ‘‘ persuade men,” and ‘‘ seek to please men’”’ 
in Galatians i. 10 are evidently of this nature. Paul was 
accused by the Judaizing emissaries of trimming his words 
and ideas to suit the people among whom he was: it was 
said that in Jerusalem he Judaized, as when he concurred 
in the Decree: in Galatia among the Gentiles he made the 
Jews of no account : even when he brought the Decree at the 
order of the greater Apostles, he minimized and explained it 
away to suit the Galatians, but yet, to please the Jews, he 
circumcised Timothy. It was easy to distort Paul’s method 
of adapting himself to his audience and “ becoming all 
things to all men,” so as to make this accusation very 
dangerous and plausible. 

He recurs later to the taunts mentioned here, vv. 8-10. 
In vi. 17 he dismisses them with the words, ‘‘ from hence- 
forth let no man trouble me.” In both places his answer 
is the same: he appeals to the sufferings which he has 
endured because of his teaching. If he had sought to please 
men, he would not be the slave of Christ: he bears in his 
body the marks of the Lord Jesus, for the marks left in his 
body by the stones at Lystra (and probably by the lictors’ 
rods at Antioch and Lystra, St. Paul, pp. 107, 304), brand 
him as the slave of Jesus (such marks on the bodies of 
slaves still catch the eye of the traveller in that country, 
e.g., Ramsay, Everyday Life in Turkey, p. 7). He leaves 
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the Galatians to judge from his life whether he has aimed 
at pleasing men or at serving God. 


IX. TonE oF ADDRESS TO THE GALATIANS. 


This opening paragraph, i. 6-10, does not merely show 
the intense feeling that raged in Paul’s mind: it is also a 
revelation of Galatian nature. His power of vividly repre- 
senting the situation in all its reality before his own mind 
made him in the moment of writing as fully conscious of 
his correspondents’ nature and mind as he was of himself. 
Things presented themselves to him, as he wrote, in the 
form which would most impress his Galatian readers. It 
was that intense sympathetic comprehension of the nature 
of others that made him such a power among men. Hence, 
in this Epistle, you see the whole nature of the Galatian con- 
verts spread open before you; and it is not the bold, proud, 
self-assertive nature of a northern race, like the Gauls, that 
is here revealed. Let any one who has some knowledge of 
the difference between oriental nature and the nature of the 
‘‘barbarians’’ from the north-western lands, or who has 
studied Polybius and Plutarch’s picture of those Gauls who 
swept in their small bands over Asia, trampling in the 
dust the multitudinous armies of great kings and populous 
cities, those fierce, haughty, self-respecting barbarians, 
keenly sensitive to insult, careless of danger or wounds, 
settled as an aristocratic and conquering caste among a far 
more numerous race of subject Phrygians—let any such 
person judge for himself whether this paragraph, or the 
fresh start, ili. 1 ff.,is the way to address such an audience : 
the tone of authority, of speaking from a higher platform, 
is exactly what a man of tact would carefully avoid. But 
many modern writers seem never to have considered what 
was the position of the Gauls in Galatia. They write as 
if Paul were addressing simple-minded, peaceful tribes of 
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gentle South-Sea islanders, whom he treats as his children. 
The Gauls were an aristocracy settled for nearly three cen- 
turies as nobles among plebeians, like the Normans among 
the Saxons in Iingland. See below, on chap. 111. 1. 

But this very tone, brief and authoritative, is the effec- 
tive method of addressing the native races of Asia Minor. 
It is so now, and it was the same in ancient time, when the 
very word ‘‘ Phrygian ’’ was equivalent to “slave.” Every 
traveller who mixes with the people of Anatolia learns how 
necessary is the ‘‘ touch of authority’’ mixed with frank- 
ness and courtesy. On this point I can only appeal to those 
who know; and add the statement that the best possible 
illustration of the tone of this whole Epistle is the experi- 
ence of the traveller (as, for example, p. 27 ff. of my Jm- 
pressions of Turkey). 

This difference of tone from all other epistles has, of 
course, been noticed by every one, and is usually explained 
as due to anger. But Paul, even when angry, was not one 
of those persons who lose their temper and say injudicious 
things; while deeply moved and indignant, he only became 
more resolute and alert and watchful: the tone of this letter 
is misunderstood by those who fail to read in it the char- 
acter of the persons to whom it is addressed. 


X. Tar GosPpEL WHICH YE RECEIVED. 


The whole paragraph becomes most clear if we under- 
stand that ‘‘ the Gospel which ye received” refers defi- 
nitely to the occasion and manner in which the good news 
was first received by the Church or the individual. Simi- 
larly in Acts xv. 36 the dyyeAla tod Adyou took place on 
the first journey: on that journey the apostles brought the 
good news to Antioch and Lystra and Derbe (Acts xiii. 32; 
xiv. 7, 15, 21. But on the second and third journey 
“‘ strengthening ” is the term employed (xvi. 5; compare xv. 
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41, xviii. 23). In Acts xv. 85 SiddoxKovtes Kal evayyert- 
fowevoe describes the two processes of teaching the converts 
and carrying the good news to those who had not yet 
heard it. 

In view of this difference it is highly probable that Paul’s 
second visit to Galatia was a very brief one, in which he 
confined his attention to strengthening and instructing the 
converts without seeking to carry on a further process of 
evangelization. That has been assumed on the authority 
of Acts in the reckoning of time in my Church in the Roman 
Empire, p. 85; and it seems to gather strength from the 
language of Galatians. Evayyeiodpeba and mapsdafere 
refer to the single occasion when the Churches were formed, 
the first journey; and the instruction given on the second - 
journey is distinguished from it. Paul does not trouble 
himself to prove that the second message was consistent 
with the first. He merely says, ‘‘if the second message 
was different, a curse be upon me: you must cleave to the 
first, which came direct from God.” 

The point, then, which Paul sets before himself is not to 
show that he has always been consistent in his message, 
but to prove that the original message which he brought to 
the Galatians came direct from God to him. If he proves 
that, then the other accusation of later inconsistency on his 
part will disappear of itself. 

This method is obviously far the most telling. Even if 
Paul, by a lengthened proof, difficult to grasp, had proved 
that he had always been consistent, that did not show that 
he was right or his message divine. On the other hand, if 
he proved that his first message was divine, then the Gala- 
tians would from their own mind and conscience realize 
what was the inner nature and meaning of his conduct on 
the second journey. 

The line of proof is, first, an autobiographical record of the 
facts bearing upon his original Gospel to the Galatians, and 
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thereafter an appeal to their own knowledge that through 
this first Gospel they had received the Spirit. That was 
the ultimate test of divine origin. Nothing could give them 
the Spirit and the superhuman power of the Spirit except 
a divine Gospel, 


XI. DATES oF THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Paul in this retrospect mentions a number of events in 
his past life. The question has been keenly debated 
whether the dates which he prefixes to some of the 
events are intended to mark the interval between each 
and the preceding event, or the period that separates each 
from his conversion. Let us put down the facts clearly. 
The following events are mentioned :— 

1. The conversion and call to the Gentiles (i. 15, 16). 
This is the starting-point, and is therefore introduced by 
ore. 

2. ed0éws, the retiring to Arabia; «al wad, the return 
to Damascus (i. 17). Probably it would be better to num- 
ber these as 2 and 3; but I refrain from doing so, lest I 
seem to some to press the reasoning too hard. It would 
strengthen my argument to class them as two distinct 
facts. 

3. érerta peta tpia étn, the first visit to Jerusalem, and 
the stay of fifteen days there (i. 18, 19). 

4, érevra, the retiring to Syria and Cilicia, and continu- 
ance there (i. 21-24). 

5. €revra Sua Sexatecodpwyv érav, the second visit to 
Jerusalem (ii. 1-10). 

The form of this list with the repetition of ére:ta seems, 
so far as I may judge, to mark it as a compact enumeration, 

1? The form of ii. 11 ff. implies that it is not a sixth item in this retrospect. 


_ There is no érecra or other similar word to introduce it. It is marked by a 
new dre as a fresh start, parallel to i. 15, 
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in which the reader is intended to hold the whole together 
in his mind, and to think of each as a fact in a continuing 
biographical series. The thought is, as it were, ‘‘ My life 
in the Divine reckoning begins from the conversion and 
call to the Gentiles: in the gradual working out of that 
call there are the following stages; but in thinking of my 
life, you must hold always in mind the epoch-making fact 
of the Conversion ; if you would understand my life, you 
must refer every act in it to that primary revelation of the 
will of God in me.” Hence all the numbers must be in- 
terpreted with reference to the great epoch. To consider 
that in this biographical enumeration each new item, as it 
were, blots out the previous one, so that the numbers are 
to be reckoned as intervals that elapsed from the item 
preceding to the item following, is to lose the dominance of 
the central and epoch-making event, which is never absent 
from Paul’s mind. 

And is it not true even now? On our conception of that 
one event depends our whole view of Paul’s life. So far as 
we understand his Conversion, do we understand the man. 
My argument in this section is the same thought which I 
would apply to Paul’s whole life; and, if I be granted time 
and opportunity, I would write his life with that thought 
always dominant: ‘‘ You understand nothing in Paul unless 
you take it in its relation to his Conversion.”’ He that fails 
to do that in any case fails entirely: there is but one way, 
and he that misses it goes wrong inevitably in his concep- 
tion of Paul’s work. 

It was a true instinct that led the Church to take the 
Conversion as the day of St. Paul. For other saints and 
martyrs their day of celebration was their dies natalis, the 
day on which they entered on their real life, their day of 
martyrdom. But the dies natalis of St. Paul, the day on 
which his true life began, was the day of his Conversion. 

We follow that instinct here, and reckon all the events 
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in this autobiography by reference to that thought, always 
dominant in his mind, and which ought always to be 
dominant in the reader's mind—his Conversion. 

Further, we observe that those who take the other view 
of the meaning of these numbers always argue as if the list 
consisted of three events: (1) conversion, (2) first visit to 
Jerusalem, (3) second visit. But Paul, by the form of the 
list, marks it as containing either five or six separate items, 
each introduced in a similar way; and it does violence to 
the form of expression which here rose naturally in Paul’s 
mind, if it be declared that the other items are to be 
dropped entirely out of sight, and we are to think only of 
the three. 

Again, Paul never neglected the most vigorous and in- 
cisive way of putting his thought: he neglects rhetorical 
verbosity, but he never neglects, he could not neglect, the 
effect that is given by putting facts in their most striking 
form. Here the numbers derive their effect on his readers’ 
minds from their greatness; and, if he had been able to 
use the number 17, he would surely and inevitably (ac- 
cording to my conception of his nature) have taken the 
expression which enabled him to use the larger number: 
see above, § IX. 

In using this passage for chronological reckoning, it must 
be borne in mind that Paul’s words, pera tpia érn, ete., 
do not correspond to our “three years after.” For ex- 
ample, counting from A.D. 81, meta tpia érn would be 
A.D. 33, “‘ the third year after”; but ‘‘ three years after” 
would be a.p. 34, 


XII. Tue REGIONS oF SYRIA AND CILICIA. 


The expression has been treated by some scholars as 
describing two countries; and they seek to find a dis- 
crepancy between Galatians i. 21 and Acts ix. 30, as if in 
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the former it were asserted that Paul visited Syria first and 
afterwards Cilicia, whereas in the Acts it is stated that he 
went direct to Tarsus. Then other commentators seek to 
avoid this inference either by pointing out that on the way 
to Cilicia he would remain at Syrian ports long enough to 
justify him in saying that he came to Syria and Cilicia, 
while others argue that his residence at Antioch during the 
latter part of the period justifies him in speaking of both 
Syria and Cilicia, without implying that the Syrian visit 
was before the Cilician. 

All these views start from a misconception of Paul’s 
language and thought. He always thinks and speaks with 
his eye on the Roman divisions of the Empire, ¢.e. the 
Provinces, in accordance both with his station as a Roman 
citizen and with his invariable and oft-announced principle 
of accepting and obeying the existing government. Thus 
he speaks of Achaia, Asia, Macedonia, Galatia, Illyricum, 
using in each case the Roman names, not the Greek: 
Achaia to the Greeks meant a much smaller country than 
to the Romans, and it was only in rare cases that the 
Greeks used either Achaia or Galatia in the wide Roman 
sense. But the most striking example of Paul’s habit of 
using Roman names is tod IdAvpixod in Romans xy. 19. 
The Greeks used the name ‘J)Avpis to correspond to the 
Roman Iilyricum; and no example seems to occur in Greek 
of ‘TAvpixov used as a noun except in Paul’s letter to the 
Romans. The Greeks never used JAduvpixos except as an 
adjective. Only a person who was absolutely Roman in his 
point of view could have employed the term IAAupsxov, and 
he could mean by it nothing but ‘‘ Provincia Illyricum.” * 


! It is noteworthy that in 2 Timothy iv.10, Paul speaks of this same Province 
as Dalmatia. The difference of name might be appealed to as pointing to the 
difference of authorship of the Pastoral Epistles; but, in the more probable 
view, it is merely a sign of the change which was actually happening during 
Paul’s lifetime. The name Illyricum (universal in early writers) gradually gave 
place to Dalmatia (which previously was only the southern part of the Province, 
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Further, the phrase ta «rXiwata ths Suplas cat Kidxlas 
should not be understood as ‘‘ the «A/wa or region of Syria 
and the «Aiwa of Cilicia.”” KAiua was not used to denote 
such a great district as Syria or Cilicia; and it is un- 
fortunate that both the Revised and Authorised Versions 
translate it by the same term that they used for yopa in 
Acts xiv. 6, xvi. 6, xvili. 23. Xwpa is correctly used to in- 
dicate the great geographical divisions of a province (as in 
those cases); and we might speak of the ywpa of Cilicia 
and the ywpa of Syria, but not of the «Aiwa of Cilicia. I 
confess that I have never been able to feel any confidence 
about the precise geographical sense of «diua;' and 
scholars, as a rule, scorn to think about the exact distinc- 
tion beween the various geographical expressions. But it 
is at least certain that the regular usage is ta KAiata 
Zupias, cripata ’Ayaias (2 Cor. xi. 10): four small districts 
in the west of Cilicia Tracheia were called ta xAiywarta;* 
Sinope and Amisos are defined as pds Tols KAimace Kelp- 
evar (Justinian, Novella, 28). 

In accordance with his usual practice, Paul here thinks 
and speaks of the Roman Province, which consisted of two 
great divisions, Syria and Cilicia (Provincia Bithynia et 
Pontus). We must accordingly read tis Supias cai Kids- 
«las, with the common article embracing the two parts of 


as constituted by Augustus in a.p. 10, the northern division being Liburnia) ; 
and the common name from 70 onwards was Dalmatia (as Mommsen says, ‘‘ wie 
sie seit der Zeit der Flavier gewbhnlich heisst,” Rim. Gesch. V. c. vi., p. 184). 
Suetonius, guided doubtless by his authorities, calls the Province Illyricum 
under the earlier Emperors, but varies between the names under Claudius and 
Otho. Similarly, under Nero, Paul varies, following the common usage, which 
was evidently swinging definitely over from the old to the new name between 
57 and 67. 

1 The word has long engaged my attention, see Histor, Geogr., p. 417, where 
it is suggested that it should be taken in the sense of “ lands sloping back from 
the sea,” when applied to Sinope, Amisos, and the four Cilician districts ; 
though in other passages, such as klima Mnozenia, (Acta Theod. Syc.), it seems 
to have only the vague sense of “ territory.” 

2 Histor. Geogr., p. 417, and table facing p. 362. 
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one province, according to the original text of 8. Although 
I do not recollect any example of the expression ‘‘ Prov. 
Syria et Cilicia,” yet the analogy of Bithynia-Pontus is a 
sufficient defence. Phoenicia, which is in this double name 
reckoned as part of Syria, is in a more accurate view dis- 
tinguished from it; and hence the Province is sometimes 
named by enumerating the three parts ;' but on the whole 
the prevalent view classed Phoenicians part of Syria. 

The meaning of i. 21, then, is simply that Paul spent the 
following period of his life in various parts of the Province 
Syria-Cilicia ; and it confirms the principle of interpreta- 
tion laid down by Zahn that ‘‘ Paul never designates any 
part of the Roman Empire by any other name than that of 
the Province to which it belonged; and he never uses any 
of the old names of countries, except in so far as these had 
become names of Provinces” (Hinlettung in das N. T., 
p. 124). 

W. M. Ramsay. 


Nore on § VII. 


Professor Bywater writes that Bonitz recognises a simi- 
lar distinction between érepos Adyos and GAXos Adyos in 
Aristotle to that which I have drawn between dAdo evay- 
yédtov and érepov evayyédov (see Bonitz, Index Aristot. 
p. 290 b. 19). 


1 The provincial cultus with its dyav was kowds Xuplas Kidtexlas Poweixns 
(Henzen, Bull. dell’ Inst. 1877, p. 109 ; Mommsen, Res Gestae D. Aug. p. 1738). 


(To be continued.) 
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A FRESH EXPLANATION OF GENESIS VI. 3. 


THE Hebrew phrase in Genesis vi. 3, which is represented 
in the Authorized Version, and also in the text of the 
Revised Version, by “‘ for that he also is flesh,’’ belongs to 
the not inconsiderable number of Biblical sentences on 
which a large amount of scholarly ingenuity appears so far 
to have been spent to but little purpose. All the ancient 
versions and early commentators agree in treating the word 
‘“‘béshaggim’”’ (D)U2) as a compound of the particles ‘‘ be,” 
“sha(g),”’ and “gam”; and the absolutely literal equiva- 
lent of this combination is to be found in the words “for 
that . . . also’’ contained in the authorized rendering 
of the phrase. Against this view modern scholarship has 
rightly seen fit to revolt. There is first of all the fact that 
nowhere else in the Hexateuch does the form “‘sha”’ take 
the place of the usual relative particle “ asher’’ (WWX). Its 
occurrence! is, on the other hand, very frequent in 
Ecclesiastes and the Song of Solomon, and it is also found 
a certain number of times in several (presumably) later 
Psalms. There is, therefore, a pretty strong prima facie 
case against the solitary presence of the apparently late 
form ‘‘sha” in a document (J) which the critics assign to 
¢. B.C. 750 at the latest. 

Another very weighty objection to the traditional ex- 
planation of the word lies in the almost uniform* Masoretic 
pronunciation ‘“ béshaggim,” with a long syllable at the 
end; for the particle ‘“‘ gam’’=“‘also’’ has a short a. We 
have, in fact, in the present case an instance of tradition 
being opposed to tradition. The traditional pronunciation 
of the word in question forces us to treat the termination 

? For further details on this point, as also on the traditional pronunciation 
of D3W/3, see Budde, Die Biblische Urgeschichte, p. 12 sqq. 


® With this compare Mr. Ball’s statement in his edition of Genesis (Haupt’s 
Polychrome Bible), p. 52. 
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“am” as a suffix of the third person plural; whilst the 
traditional rendering of the phrase presupposes a short 
syllable at the end as part of the word ‘“ gam’”’ (also). 
And as the traditional translation is also opposed by the 
anomaly of the supposed presence of the form “sha,” 
modern scholars have rightly decided to follow the 
Masoretic pronunciation rather than the ancient render- 
ing of the word. 

The old view was, however, too well established to be 
easily discarded from the text of the Revised Version; and 
it is only in the margin that the alternate translation, ‘in 
their going astray they are flesh,” is to be found. In this 
the Revisers have shown the most excellent common sense. 
They rightly disliked the idea of exchanging an ancient 
doubtful translation for a modern equally doubtful one. 
The marginal rendering does justice to the termination 
“‘am”’ of the word “ beshaggim’”’; but it in other respects 
substitutes new difficulties for the old ones. Hebrew 
scholars are aware that ‘‘shag,” in the sense of ‘ going 
astray,” + can only be allowed a very precarious sort of 
existence, and it is, moreover, very difficult to extract a 
satisfactory meaning from this translation of the phrase. 
If one says that “‘in their going astray they are flesh,” one 
should also expect the converse to be true, that man is not 
flesh if he does not go astray; but in order to arrive at such 
a conclusion, a metaphysical train of reasoning is required 
which, I venture to say, is entirely foreign to the simple 
and crisp documents of which the book of Genesis is com- 
posed. An utterance like, ‘‘ Pure and sinless man is not 
flesh, but spirit ; it is only in his fall* that his fleshly nature 
appears,” would sound entirely different from all the rest of 
the Hexateuch; and the cramped expression of the same 


1 Also on this point see Budde, loc. cit. 
2 The sense is by no means improved, if the “‘ going astray” refers to the 
fall of the angels ; see e.g. Budde and Ball in the passages already mentioned. 
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idea by the phrase ‘‘in their going astray they are flesh ”’ is 
worse still. The critic who has so far written most elabo- 
rately in defence of this view is Professor Budde in his 
Biblische Urgeschichte. But the same writer has, alas! 
brought down the whole argument to a veritable reductio ad 
absurdum by his categorical declaration that Genesis vi. 3 
must be bodily lifted out of its present position and trans- 
planted to its supposed original place after chapter iii. v. 21. 
According to Budde, we should, therefore, have to read: 
‘Unto Abram also, and to his wife, did the Lord God make 
coats of skins, and clothed them. And the Lord said, My 
Spirit shall not always strive with man”’ (or, abide in man); 
‘in their going astray they are flesh ; let his days, therefore, 
be a hundred and twenty years.’’ If literary criticism can 
accomplish feats of this kind, if it can, in a case like this, 
make it absolutely certain that a verse which now stands 
in one place of the Bible originally followed a different 
sequence altogether, no wonder that the archeologist, who 
may happen to have very little or no taste at all for a close 
literary analysis of the text, revolts against the whole 
method, and declares the “higher criticism’’ to be but 
the baseless fabric of the student’s brain. 

I will not tire the reader with a discussion of the four or 
_ five more or less ingenious emendations that have been pro- 
posed as substitutes for the Masoretic reading ‘‘beshaggam.”’ 
Those who have time and inclination for it will find a full 
account of nearly all that has so far’ been said on the sub- 
ject in Prof. Budde’s well-known work to which I have 
referred. But I will now proceed to state as briefly as I 
‘can what appears to me to be the right explanation of this 
difficult phrase. In order to do this effectively, I must ask 
the reader’s indulgence, if I begin with a brief grammatical 
analysis * of the word “‘ béshaggam.’’ The letter 2 at the 


1 Mr. Ball (op. cit.) decides in favour of D3\pa, “ owing to their guilt.” 
* The analysis would indeed not be necessary, if the exact agreement 
between Dav’ and D4? had been laid stress on before. 
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beginning is no doubt a particle; and it will be seen further 
on that, in conformity with the Authorized Version, it has 
in this instance the force of a conjunction. The word 
“shaggam”’ (DW) is exactly equal in form to “qawwam ” 
(PP) in Ps. xix. 5. Now “ qawwam”’ (their line) is com- 
pounded of ‘‘ qawé”’ or ‘‘ qaw”’ (a line) and the suffix “am” 
(their). Grammatically speaking, therefore, ‘‘ shaggim”’ 
will have to be analysed in the same way, namely, into 
“shagé”’ or “‘ shag” and the suffix ‘“‘am.’’ We thus arrive 
at the preliminary conclusion that we have here to deal 
with a substantive (not an infinitive) to which a pronominal 
possessive suffix is attached. The question which remains 
to be solved is what the meaning of the word “ shagé”’ or 
‘‘shag”’ is. Here the Ethiopic, which is as closely related 
to Hebrew as Arabic, will help us out of our difficulty. In 
that language ‘‘ shegi,’’ which would be represented in 
Hebrew by ‘“‘shagé,”” means cama,’ body. Applying this 
sense to the Hebrew word before us, we obtain the entirely 
satisfactory translation, ‘‘Inasmuch as their body (or 
substance) is but flesh.’ ‘‘ My Spirit,’ says Yahweh, 
‘shall not strive with man (or, abide in man) for ever, 
considering that his substance is but flesh.’’ The divine 
breath of Yahweh’s supernal life is so far exalted above the 
weak and fleshly nature of man that it cannot be permitted 
to stay for ever in such a gross kind of earthly body, a body, 
moreover, which has by its fall sunk lower in the scale of 
being than it had been at first, and has also been the 
means of lowering the dignity of the ‘“‘sons of God.” 

Of the Arabic,” Syriac, and also other Hebrew analogies 
of the word “‘shéga”’ or “‘shagé,”’ I will not speak now. 
Suffice it to say that the root-meaning of the word is that 
of ‘‘ growing ”’ or “increasing,” and that it thus admirably 


1 It also means cdpé, flesh; but it is largely used in the sense of c@ua, body, 
the meaning required by the present passage. 

2 I must, however, mention that the Arabic word “ sajiyya(tun)’’ means 
‘* indoles, natura hominis.” 
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applies to the physical or animal substance of the human 
body. No surprise need be felt at finding a fresh ‘‘ hapax 
legomenon ”’ in the Hebrew of the old Testament, consider- 
ing that many other such are known to exist in it; and the 
fact of their occurrence is sufficiently accounted for by the 
comparatively small number of documents that have come 
down to us from the times of the ancient Hebrews. 

I will, in conclusion, point out that the ancient versions 
and early commentators, though apparently mistaken in 
their analysis of the word ‘‘ beshaggim,”’ nevertheless gave 
the general sense of the phrase correctly enough. For it 
can be seen at once that the rendering “‘ for that he also 
is flesh’’ practically amounts to the same as “ inasmuch as 
his substance is but flesh.’”” This is indeed one of the, 
perhaps, not inconsiderable number of cases in which 
tradition was guided by common sense to perpetuate the 
right meaning of a phrase, notwithstanding the obscurity 
which had settled down on some form or forms of which 
the collateral analogies of cognate languages had been 
either lost or forgotten. 

G. MARGOLIOUTH. 


WERE MATTHEW AND ZACCHAUS THE SAME 
PERSON ? 


THIS may seem a startling question, but the reader must 
judge of the evidence for himself. It has generally been 
assumed that Matthew and Levi are two names of one 
and the same person, but considerable doubt is thrown on 
this identification by the alternative reading ‘‘ Lebbeus’”’ 
for ‘‘ Thaddzus’’ in §. Matthew x. 3, and S. Mark iii. 18. 
In their ‘‘ Notes on Select Readings’? Westcott and Hort, 
commenting on this reading, observe : ‘This name is appar- 
ently due to an early attempt to bring Levi (Aeveis) the 
publican (Luke v. 27) within the Twelve, it being assumed 
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that his call was to apostleship; just as in Mark i. 14 
Aeveis is changed in western texts to Idxw8os because tov 
tov ‘Addaiov follows, and it was assumed that the son of 
Halphzeus, elsewhere named as one of the Twelve, must be 
meant. The difference between the two forms of the name 
would be inconsiderable in Aramaic, Lewi and Levi or 
Lebi or Lebbi; and AeSPaios might as easily represent 
Lebbi as Oaédédatos Thaddi. Indeed the identity of Levi 
and Lebbezus, evidently resting on the presumed identity 
of the names in Greek, is implied in a remark of Origen. 

In reply to a taunt of Celsus that Christ chose 
for His Apostles ‘‘ publicans and sailors,’’ Origen (Cels. 376) 
first allows no publican but Matthew, and then refers con- 
cessively to “ Lebes [Aes but ? Aeveis], a publican who 
followed Jesus,” “ but,” he adds, ‘‘ he was in no wise of 
the number of the apostles except according to some copies 
of the Gospel according to Mark.” WH point out that 
Origen was here so far at fault that he failed to observe 
that in S. Matthew as well as in S. Mark Oadda7zov was not 
the only reading. 

We have learned to attach a greater value of late to 
Western readings than WH do; and it is the object of 
this paper to show some reason for believing that the 
Western text here preserves the right reading, and that 
Matthew and Levi are not to be identified, but rather 
Matthew and Zaccheus. 

We may first note that it is natural to bring two sons of 
Alpheus together, as would in this case be done if we read 
Mark iii. 18, ‘“ James the son of Alpheus, and Levi.” 
It was necessary to distinguish this James from the son of 
Zebedee ; hence the patronymic is placed after his name 
only. 

But what seems to me to supply the missing link in the 
evidence is the fact that Clement of Alexandria informs 
us that, according to some authorities, the name of the 
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publican in Luke xix. 1-10 was ‘‘ Matthias”? (Strom. iv. 
35). In another passage he says ‘‘ Matthew” (Quis Dives, 
13). Here he couples together ‘“‘ Zacchzeus and Matthew, 
who were rich men and publicans.’’ Zahn remarks that, 
in this passage, Clement refers only to Luke xix. 5-7, or 
its apocryphal parallels, and not to Matthew ix. 9ff. For 
the passage runs, ‘“‘ The Lord Himself bids Zaccheeus and 
Matthew . . . entertain Him.” I think Zahn is right, 
and that Clement means that his readers must decide for 
themselves whether Zaccheus or Matthew is the right 
name in the pericope alluded to. ‘‘ The Lord,’’ he says in 
effect, ‘‘ bids rich men and publicans entertain Him, as in 
the story about Zaccheus and Matthew ’’—the story, that 
is, as told, on the one hand in the canonical Gospel of S. 
Luke, and, on the other hand, in the Apocryphal Gospel, 
which read Matthew for Zaccheus. Clement does not 
attempt to reconcile this inconsistency, but it seems 
natural to suppose that Matthew and Zaccheus are really 
two separate names of one and the same person. By the 
time of Clement this fact may have been forgotten. At 
any rate he is content to note the divergence of his authori- 
ties on the point without accounting for it. Thus we have 
in this passage of Clement a presumption that Matthew 
and Zacchzeus were, respectively, the nomen and prenomen 
of one rich publican. The reading of Matthew x. 3, which 
appears in our A.V., ‘‘ Lebbeus, whose surname was 
Thaddeus” (6 éwuxAnbels Oaddaios) may likewise owe its 
origin to the fact that Thaddeus was Levi’s “nomen 
gentilicium.” WH regard this as a case of conflation, 
but it is found not only in the Peschito, but also in the 
Aithiopic and Armenian versions, and one Latin version. 
It is clear, at any rate, that one of the apostles was known 
by the name “ Thaddeus” c. 250 a.D., for it was about 
this time that the legend of “Addai” or “ Thaddeus” 
originated at Edessa, and it is possible that Levi Thaddeus 
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did preach the gospel in Eastern Syria, though doubtless it 
was not until the conversion of the King Abgar Bar Manu, 
in the latter half of the second century, that the gospel 
began to make any real progress in this region. 

But what was the Apocryphal Gospel in which Clement 
found Matthew substituted for Zaccheus? Zahn thinks 
that it must have been the ‘“‘ Gospel of Matthias,’’ which 
is referred to occasionally in the lists of apocryphal gospels 
which have come down to us, and he therefore regards 
Matthew as a slip for Matthias. He supposes that the 
earlier gnostics pretended to have access to a secret tradi- 
tion of Matthias, and deliberately assigned certain episodes 
of the gospel story to him, and published their own garbled 
version of the gospel under the title of the ‘‘ Gospel of 
Matthias,” or the ‘‘ Traditions of Matthias.” 

If, however, we examine the evidence for the existence 
of this supposed extra-canonical Gospel of Matthias, I think 
we shall find that it all resolves itself into the simple fact 
that the “Gospel according to the Egyptians”’ was, in the 
main, based on the original Gospel of 8. Matthew, and was 
therefore known as “‘ the Gospel according to 8. Matthew,” 
or “the Traditions of 8. Matthew.” I will endeavour 
briefly to substantiate this statement. 

In the fragments which Zahn has collected of Origen’s 
scholia on Luke i. 1, we read: ‘‘ Matthew did not merely 
take in hand to write a gospel, but actually wrote one, 
being moved by the Holy Ghost; likewise both Mark and 
John, as also Luke . . . Many indeed ‘took in hand’ 
both the Gospel according to Matthias, and many others:. 
but the Church of God prefers the four (canonical) Gospels 
alone.” If we suppose that Matthias is a misreading for 
Matthew, what Origen here says is that there had been 
many recensions of the Gospel of 8. Matthew, ‘ written 
up”’ by those who ‘‘took it in hand.” This is exactly 
what the Gospel according to the Egyptians appears to 
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have been. It is perfectly natural that, as an Apocryphal 
Gospel seemed to be referred to, and it was assumed that 
no such gospel could be entitled ‘‘ according to Matthew,” 
copyists should have substituted Matthias. Similarly, in 
other supposed references to a Gospel of Matthias, it is 
highly probable that Matthias should be corrected into 
Matthew. 

A similar result is suggested by the position of this 
Apocryphal ‘‘ Gospel of Matthias” in the three lists of 
apocryphal books in which it occurs. These are (1) the 
so-called ‘“‘ Decretum Gelasii,” (2) the rescript of Pope 
Innocent I., (3) the Appendix to the list of ‘‘ Sixty Canon- 
ical Books.” In the first case, under the ‘‘ Notitia librorum 
apocryphorum qui non recipiuntur,” the list of Apocryphal 
Gospels is headed with those of Matthias and Peter. In 
the rescript of Pope Innocent, after the list of canonical 
books, we read, ‘‘ But the rest, whether under the name 
of Matthias or James the Less, or under the name of Peter 
: are not only to be repudiated, but also to be con- 
demned.’”” The Appendix to the ‘‘ Sixty Canonical Books ”’ 
only mentions two Gospels, those according to ‘‘ Barnabas,” 
and ‘‘ Matthias.” A variant reading is ‘‘ Matthew.” The 
close association of the Gospels of Matthias and Peter in 
the two older lists, and their position at the head of the 
list in the ‘‘ Decretum Gelasii,’’ suggest that we have here 
to do with the two great Apocryphal Gospels, which we 
know to have been current together in Egypt—the Gospel 
according to the Egyptians and the Gospel of Peter. I 
cannot here go into the further reasons which lead me to 
believe that Basilides was the author of the ‘‘ Gospel 
according to the Egyptians,” but may perhaps be permitted 
to refer the reader to my Lectures on the Early History 
of the Gospels, in which I have tried to justify this 
position. 

It is true that no absolute proof of the identity of 
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Matthew and Zacchzeus has been, or, to my knowledge, 
can be, adduced, but I think we may fairly say that there 
is a very strong presumption in favour of such a theory. 
Clement was not a Jew, but an Athenian; else he might 
have sifted the matter further, and have suggested the 
identity of Matthew and Zaccheus. But he seems to have 
been indifferent to such a detail: what he cared about was 
the fact that our Lord taught rich publicans, whatever 
their name might have been, to use their money for good 
purposes. 

It may be worth while, in conclusion, to refer to the 
tradition, which we find in the Clementine Homilies, that 
Zaccheus was the first bishop of Caesarea. If, at the 
date when the original Clementine romance was written, 
Matthew and Zaccheeus were convertible names, we have 
a natural explanation of the undoubted prominence of 
Zaccheeus in the early Church of Western Palestine here 
referred to, and of the fact that the author of the Clemen- 
tine Homilies assigns to Zacchseus a position of equal rank 
with Clement of Rome, asserting that they succeeded, 
respectively, in the West and the Hast, to the original 
primacy of S. James, Bishop of Jerusalem. 

It is not improbable that Zaccheus was S. Matthew’s 
tribal name. In Ezra iil. 9 we read of the ‘children of 
Zaccai,’ who are mentioned as one of the families who 
returned from the Captivity. There is a striking similarity 
of form between ‘‘ Addai” and ‘“‘ Zaccai,”’ suggesting that 
both Zaccheus and Thaddeus were ‘‘nomina gentilicia.” 
Zacchseus may thus very well have been a sort of surname, 
and it would be by this name, rather than by the more 
homely name of Matthew, that the great Apostle would be 
known to the outside world in the early days of Chris- 
tianity. 

J. H. WInKrnson. 
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HARNACK, JULICHER, AND SPITTA ON THE 
LORD'S SUPPER. 


i 


Or recent years there has been considerable discussion in 
theological circles in Germany regarding the Lord’s Sup- 
per, discussion which, in view of the important place the 
rite holds in the worship of the Church and the reverence 
with which it is regarded, has naturally awakened con- 
siderable interest. In this paper it is proposed to give a 
brief sketch of some of the more important contributions 
to this discussion. In reviewing the articles of Harnack, 
Jiilicher, and Spitta, we shall obtain a fair idea of the 
main questions which have been raised. 

Harnack may be said to have given the start to the 
discussion in 1891 by his paper, ‘“‘ Bread and Water, the 
Eucharistic Elements in Justin” (Texte und Untersuch- 
ungen, VII. 2, pp. 117-144). His object in this paper is 
to prove that in Justin, the most important witness to 
the practice of the early Church, the eucharistic elements 
are represented as bread and water. Having established 
this point, he proceeds to draw from it certain conclusions 
as to the nature of the rite itself. 

Aware of the startling nature of the question he raises, 
he endeavours to prepare the way for it by showing that 
among early Christians the practice of celebrating with 
bread and water was very prevalent. We find it not only 
among Gnostics, but in sects differing so widely as Ebion- 
ites and Encratites, a proof at once of its antiquity and 
its wide diffusion. Nor only in heretical sects. We have 
the evidence of Cyprian to show that it obtained also in 
the Catholic Churches. From a letter addressed by him 
to Cecilius we learn that it was the custom with several 
North African bishops to celebrate with bread and water. 
They appear to have defended this practice on the follow- 
ing grounds ;— 
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(1) By appeal to Scripture. All the passages in the 
Old Testament which speak of the giving of water to 
drink are cited. The locus classicus, according to Har- 
nack, seems to have been Isaiah xxxiii. 16, apros avto 
SoOncetat, kal to Udwp adtod TuaToV. 

(2) On grounds of expediency. The smell of wine in 
the early morning betrayed the Christian. The Aquarii 
seemed to have argued that seeing some liberty had been 
used in changing the celebration from evening to morn- 
ing, a similar latitude might be permitted in the substitu- 
tion of water for wine. 

(3) By appeal to tradition. The practice would hardly 
have been defended on the above grounds had there not 
been a precedent for it, and Cyprian himself admits that 
there were Antecessores to whom the North African Church 
could appeal. 

It was no novelty, then, this that Cyprian was pro- 
testing against, but a practice which had been some time 
in vogue. How long we cannot say, but Harnack is of 
opinion that, seeing it was not based on ascetic grounds, 
it must have dated from a very early period. 

Having thus prepared the way, Harnack comes to the 
evidence of Justin. The important passage is Apol. I. 65- 
67; but before considering this he first examines all the 
other passages in Justin’s works, in which we have, or 
might expect, a reference to the Lord’s Supper. This 
examination yields the following results: 

(1) Justin never speaks of wine in the celebration. 

(2) In the only passage in which he mentions the liquid 
(Dial. 70) he applies the tidwp miorov of Isaiah xxxiii. 16 
to the Sacrament. 

(3) In six passages in which he mentions the blessing on 
Judah (“‘ Binding his foal unto the vine, and his ass’s colt 
unto the choice vine; he washed his garments in wine, and 
his clothes in the blood of grapes ’’)—a passage consistently 
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applied by later Fathers to the Lord’s Supper—Justin 
suggests no such application ; and even when, on the lines 
of this passage, he is drawing a comparison between Christ 
and Dionysus, the point of comparison is found, not in the 
wine which finds a place in the religious mysteries of 
Christ and of Dionysus, but in the ass, and the vine to 
which the disciples are represented as having found the 
colt bound. 

(4) In the two passages where Christ and Dionysus are 
compared, Harnack suggests that the text has been cor- 
rupted, and ofyvos substituted for ovos, which is evidently 
the correct reading. 

There remains, then, the passage, Apol. i. 65-67, in which 
the elements are mentioned five times. Two of the in- 
stances may be dismissed as unimportant, inasmuch as 
they leave the question open as to what the contents of 
the cup are. Upon the other three, then, the decision 
depends. At first sight they appear to tell decidedly 
against Harnack’s contention. But he believes he has 
good ground for suspecting their genuineness. One of 
them (c. 65) mentions dptos Kal trotypiov vdatos Kat 
Kpauatos as the elements. The juxtaposition of tdaros 
and xpduatos Harnack finds suspicious, xpaua being itself 
a mixture of wine and water. One naturally conjectures 
that the xai xpdwaros is an interpolation. But we are 
not left to conjecture. There exists a second MS. for 
chapters 65-67, the Ottobianus, and in it the suspicious 
words xai xpduatos are wanting. In the other two pas- 
sages which remain the elements are given as dptos Kal 
oivos kal bdwp. But we have seen that in two other 
passages olvos has been smuggled in instead of dvos, and 
that «at xpduaros has been added to the bread and water 
which Justin gives as the elements. In these circum- 
stances Harnack has little hesitation in regarding the 
addition of the olvos here as due to the hand of an emen- 
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dator, and instead of apros Kat oivos cai tdwp, would read, 
in both passages, simply aptos xal Udwp. 

Justin then, Harnack concludes, describes a celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper, in which bread and water, not bread 
and wine and water, were the elements, and his disciple 
Tatian was introducing nothing new when he used water 
alone. 

The prevalence of the practice of celebrating with water 
instead of wine—from Justin’s words we might almost 
conclude it was the general rule—militates against the 
suggestion that it was due to ascetic tendencies. From 
Cyprian we have learned that it was based upon tradition. 
With the object of tracing the origin of the practice, 
Harnack collects all the available material up to the old 
Catholic Fathers, which he arranges in the following four 
groups : 

(1) Passages in which wine (or wine and water) is 
expressly mentioned. — 

(2) Those which speak only of the cup or of the 
draught. 

(3) Those which speak of water. 

(4) Those which mention only the breaking of bread, 
and are silent as to the cup. 

The conclusions which follow from this survey are to 
Harnack very clear. The Lord’s Supper, as it was origin- 
ally understood, was a simple meal. The blessing of it 
was connected not with the bread and wine, but with the 
eating and drinking. Bread and wine are a simple meal. 
A still simpler is bread and water, and one more within 
the reach of the poor. This too may become the Lord’s 
meal. The most constant element in a meal is bread. 
The contents of the cup may vary. So the constant 
element in the Lord’s Supper is the bread; the draught 
is only the accompaniment of the bread, and what kind 
of drink is used is matter of indifference. The elements 
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of the Lord’s Supper are bread and the cup—not neces- 
sarily the cup of wine. 

That this was the case in earliest times is proved by 
Paul’s testimony. In 1 Corinthians x. 16, xi. 23-28, he 
speaks only of bread and the cup. ‘True he assumes 
(1 Cor. xi. 21) that wine is drunk at the Agape, but on 
the other hand he compares the sacramental draught 
to the water drunk by the Israelites in the wilderness 
(1 Cor. x. 4), and says absolutely xadov To uy» dayeiy xpéa, 
pndé metv olvoy (Rom. xiv. 21). To except the sacramental 
wine is an ‘‘ unworthy evasion.” In 1 Corinthians x. 17 he 
speaks of the Lord’s Supper as if it were a matter of 
bread alone. In Paul, then, we find all the elements 
which explain the later practice. We need not wonder 
that it became the practice later, even in Rome, to cele- 
brate with bread and water, when Paul himself sanctioned 
such liberty. The position of the Fourth Evangelist is 
practically the same. ‘To the believer Jesus Christ con- 
verts bodily nourishment into spiritual—that is the im- 
portant point. In this connexion he mentions bread—for 
bread is nourishment «ar éfoynv—and calls Christ the 
Bread come down from heaven. He says nothing of wine, 
but speaks of the living water (iv. 6). 

Ignatius and the Didache follow on the same lines. The 
former says nothing of wine, but mentions only the bread, 
and speaks of spiritual eating and drinking. The latter 
finds in the phrase xAdo.s tod dptov a sufficient descrip- 
tion of the ceremony. Evidently the drink is regarded 
only as an accompaniment. 

Justin is only following Paul and John and Ignatius, 
then, when he describes the gathering of the Christians as 
a gathering es dptovs (Apol. i. 67), and his phrase tpod7) 
Enpa te Kal vypa may be regarded as the classical one to 
express the earliest view of the Sacrament. In Justin, it 
is true, we find a certain advance beyond the position of 
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Paul. Paul’s is the standpoint of freedom. To celebrate 
with water is permissible. But in the time of Justin the 
permissible has become the regular practice. How did 
this come about? And how did the practice so quickly 
cease? We can only conjecture. Harnack gives the fol- 
lowing sketch of what he believes may have been the 
course of development : 

Jesus instituted a meal to commemorate His death, 
or rather, He represented bodily nourishment as His flesh 
and blood, z.e. as nourishment of the soul (through for- 
giveness of sin), if partaken of in thankful commemoration 
of His death. When Jesus instituted the rite, bread and 
wine stood on the table, and these were the elements He 
selected. These were also, no doubt, the elements which 
the disciples used in their daily celebration. But from the 
beginning the breaking and the eating of bread occupied 
the foreground; for it was a meal that was celebrated. 
At the meal there was drink, and whatever was drunk 
was drunk as the blood of Christ. It was sometimes, 
especially with the poor, water. Ascetic tendencies con- 
tributed to the substitution of water for wine. Paul 
warned against offending the weaker brethren who scru- 
pled to use wine. And so the practice of celebrating with 
wine and water gradually increased, especially between 64 
and 150 A.D., until towards the end of this period Justin 
could speak as if if were the established custom. But after 
150 A.D. areaction set in. The Church perceived the dan- 
ger of the ascetic tendencies which had contributed to the 
celebration with water. At the same time reverence for 
the letter of Scripture increased. According to the Gospels 
Christ had used wine at the institution of the Lord’s Sup- 
per. Upon this fact the Church took its stand in opposing 
the water celebration. Wine and water may have been 
suggested as a compromise, but wine was insisted on. 
Naturally, of course, the practice of using water took some 
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time to die out. As the ascetic reasons for the practice 
were abandoned, considerations of expediency, as we have 
seen, took their place. But gradually the Catholic manner 
of celebration gained the ascendency, until at last even the 
memory of the former practice almost disappeared. 

The lesson which Harnack would draw from his study of 
the subject is briefly this :—That it is an error to think that 
the elements in the Lord’s Supper are matter of import- 
ance. It is the act of eating and drinking that is the 
distinctive feature. ‘‘In representing nourishment as His 
body and blood, the Lord has sanctified the most important 
function of the natural life. He thus introduces Himself 
into the midst of the natural life of His followers, bidding 
them nourish this natural life for the development of the 
spiritual. This they cannot do of themselves; but Jesus 
promises at every meal which they celebrate in His memory 
to be present with the power of forgiveness of sins.” 

Harnack’s paper excited a good deal of adverse criticism. 
It called forth a reply from Julicher among others, whose 
paper “‘On the History of the Celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper in the Early Church ”’ (Theologische Abhandlungen, 
Weizsticker gewidmet, 1892, pp. 217-250) contains a spirited 
attack upon the conclusions of Harnack, and an interesting 
contribution to the discussion as to the significance of the 
Lord’s Supper, suggested by the latter part of Harnack’s 
article. We proceed to give a brief survey of the course of 
his arguments. 

First then in criticism of Harnack. It is quite true, 
Jiilicher admits, that, apart from Apol. i. 65-67, Justin 
never speaks of wine in the Sacrament. But there is 
nothing surprising in the fact that instead of bread and 
wine he should speak of bread and the cup, seeing that 
these are the expressions used by Paul and the Synoptists. 
And it is true, further, as Harnack points out, that Justin 
applies the véwp miotoy of Isaiah xxxill, 16 to the Sacra- 
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ment. But must we therefore conclude that the cup con- 
tained only water? By no means. All we conclude is 
that Justin, having been induced by the dptos d06yjcerar 
avo to interpret the verse with reference to the Eucharist, 
proceeded further to apply the iéwp wictov to the sacra- 
mental wine—no great liberty in a typologist. The com- 
parison of the ddwp micrdy to the wine of the Sacrament 
is not a whit more striking than that of the wine to the 
blood of Christ. As to the fact that Justin, in the various 
passages in which he speaks of the blessing on Judah 
(Gen. xlix. 11), finds no reference to the wine of the 
Eucharist, this is by no means so significant as Harnack 
would make out. As a matter of fact, Novatian, Augustine, 
and many other writers explain the passage without any 
reference to the sacramental wine. In Justin’s case, in- 
deed, such a reference would be out of place. His explana- 
tion of the verse is a piece of fantastic allegory. Why then 
should we expect him to take the words év olvw and év 
aiwatt otadvans literally ? 

Harnack lays much stress on the fact that dvos has twice 
been changed into ofvos in Apol. 54 and Dial. 69, where 
Justin is making a comparison between Christ and Diony- 
sus, and finds in the correction an attempt to draw a 
parallel between the Lord’s Supper and the Dionysus 
mysteries. Jtlicher admits the text-correction, admits 
even the motive which, according to Harnack, inspired it; 
but he denies the importance which Harnack assigns to 
the fact. The matter may be very simply explained. The 
copyist did not know anything about the ass in the Diony- 
sus mysteries, but he knew that Dionysus was the god of 
wine, and naturally thought that ovos was a mistake for 
oivos. But that does not justify us in concluding that 
every other ofvos in Justin, concerning which we feel 
doubtful, must be ascribed to this copyist. It is by no 
means improbable that a scribe of the fifth or ninth cen- 
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tury, who found an esteemed Father like Justin giving 
bread and water as the elements in the Lord’s Supper, 
may have thought it a mistake and added xai oivos; but 
the probability is in no way increased by the fact that 
the same scribe, in two quite different passages, changed 
an dvos which he did not understand into oivos. 

There remains then only the section Apol. 65-67 as 
evidence that Justin gives water as the second element. 
What do we find in it? The elements are mentioned 
three times, once as aptos Kai TrotTypiov bdaTos Kal KpauaTos, 
and twice as dptos Kai oivos cat tdwp. What strikes us 
first is that there appear to be three elements here instead 
of two. Why this explicit mention of the water, seeing 
it was understood as a matter of course? Julicher accepts 
Zahn’s explanation, that Justin’s object in expressly men- 
tioning the water is to show the groundlessness of the 
calumnies current as to the orgies celebrated at the meet- 
ings of the Christians. The use of xpdya in the first of the 
three passages is strange. We should have expected oivos ; 
and Harnack has no hesitation in concluding that it is an 
interpolation. But the very strangeness of the word is 
against this. If there is an interpolation here, surely the 
corrector would have chosen the simple olvos which occurs 
immediately after, instead of this strange word xpaya. It 
is true that in another MS. of later date the xal xpduatos 
is wanting. But this later MS. is full of errors, and the 
omission of xai xpdu-atos after 0d-atos may easily be ex- 
plained by Homoioteleuton. The difficulty of the word 
xpaua still remains. We must probably take it as meaning 
the wine mixed with water. 

Harnack’s arguments in favour of the reading aptos kal 
motnpiov vdatos in chapter 65, then, fall to the ground. 
With them falls all reason for believing the ofvos in the 
other passages—attested by both MSS.—to be spurious. 

But even though Justin’s testimony be discredited, there 
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still remains a formidable array of evidence brought for- 
ward by Harnack in proof of the use of water in the Sacra- 
ment. Julicher subjects it also to severe examination. 
That it was the practice among various sects to use water 
is no proof, he urges, of a tradition to this effect in the 
Church. The practice may be easily accounted for by the 
ascetic or dualistic tendencies of the sects concerned. If, 
as Harnack alleges, they appealed to Scripture in support 
of their practice, that is rather a proof that the practice so 
defended was an innovation. From Cyprian’s letter, in- 
deed, it is plain that the practice obtained to a certain 
extent in the Church in Africa. But to what extent? 
Throughout the whole province? as Harnack concludes. 
Surely this is too wide an interpretation of the quidam 
whom Cyprian mentions. Apart from this letter of Cy- 
prian’s, we should never have heard of such a practice in 
the African Church. Can we believe, then, that it was 
general? Hardly. It is not the prevalence of the practice, 
but the novelty of it, and the importance of the point at 
issue, that makes Cyprian enter so fully into the matter. 
Harnack concludes further from Cyprian’s letter that 
the practice was supported by an appeal to Scripture. 
This Julicher regards as very questionable. It is hardly 
compatible with the ignorantia and simplicitas which 
Cyprian attributes to the offenders. True, Cyprian touches 
on various passages of Scripture. But we have no proof 
that they had been already cited by his opponents. Most 
probably it was he himself who first introduced them into 
the discussion. Having entered on the question, he is 
determined to thrash it out, and anticipates any possible 
defence that may be made on the authority of Scripture. 
How are we to account for the origin of this practice? 
Harnack attributes it to fear lest the smell of wine in the 
morning should betray the Christian. But this motive of 
fear is only urged by Cyprian as a reproach, and is hardly 
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to be taken seriously. Julicher advances a simpler explana- 
tion. The use of wine in the morning was an offence against 
the laws of good society. He quotes Clemens Alexandrinus 
and Novatian in proof of this feeling. In justification of 
the use of water instead of wine at the morning celebration, 
it was urged that the change from evening to morning 
warranted some change also in the elements employed. So 
the Aquarii used water in the morning, and in the evening 
miztum calicem. A long-established practice may have 
contributed further to the use of water at the morning 
celebration. It was customary to take some of the conse- 
crated bread home and partake of it next morning before 
any other food. This could not be done with the wine; 
but if the bread were dipped in water, one had the feeling 
of having fully partaken of the Eucharistic meal. If that 
was permissible to the individual, why not to the whole 
congregation ? 

It remains now to consider the evidence of Paul, in 
whom Harnack professes to find all the elements which 
explain the later practice. That Romans xiv. 21, xadov to 
pn hayeivy kpéa unde mretv otvov, should have been adduced 
by Harnack in support of his thesis, is in the highest 
degree surprising. There is not a single word in the whole 
context suggesting reference to the Lord’s Supper. The 
Apostle is enforcing by concrete example the propriety of 
sacrificing our liberty when the conscience of a weak 
brother is imperilled. The point in question is that of 
meats. It is about meat and eating that Paul is speaking 
all through the chapter. It is only when he comes to 
sum up the discussion in a general conclusion that he 
speaks of drink, just as he sums up the corresponding 
discussion in 1 Corinthians with the general law, eire odv 
éoOlete, ete mivete, cite TL TovetTe, TavtTa eis Sokav Oeod 
motte (1 Cor. x. 31). Do we conclude from that verse 
in Corinthians that there was any question as to the per- 
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missibility of wine? Equally inadmissible is any such 
conclusion from Romans xiy. 21. But further, the whole 
context not only does not admit, but positively forbids, 
any reference to the wine of the Lord’s Supper. Paul is 
speaking of that which a brother regards as xowov. Could 
any Roman Christian at the time Paul was writing have 
thus regarded the wine which Christ offered to His dis- 
ciples at His last meal? And can we imagine Paul com- 
plaisantly giving way to such scruples, and urging the 
‘majority to alter the character of their celebration in con- 
formity to them ? 

The other passages in Paul appealed to by Harnack are 
equally unconvincing. 1 Corinthians x. 23 no more proves 
the use of water in the Sacrament than the tdwp muorov of 
Isaiah xxxiii. 16 in Justin. That the Lord’s Supper was 
celebrated among the disciples as a meal is true indeed, and 
we are grateful to Harnack for emphasizing this aspect of 
the Eucharist. But he goes too far when he puts the 
breaking and eating of bread in the foreground, and regards 
the drink as no integral part of the meal. To the Oriental, 
drinking is as essential a part of a meal as eating. 1 Corin- 
thians x. 17 does not prove the greater importance attached 
to the bread. Paul could hardly have used the cup to 
illustrate the thought he wished to express. 

Specially noteworthy is the protest which Jiilicher makes 
against the distinction drawn by Harnack between the 
Lord’s Supper and the Agape. This, he maintains, is to 
introduce later distinctions into apostolic times. Paul 
knows nothing of an Agape and an Eucharist thereafter, 
but of one celebration alone, which from beginning to end 
was, or should be, xuptaxdv Setrvov. When he speaks of 
one €cGiwv Kal Tivwy avakiws (1 Cor. xi. 27), he is thinking, 
not of a man who has become intoxicated at the preceding 
Agape, but of one who regards the Lord’s Supper as an 
ordinary meal and thinks only of satisfying his appetite. 
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What Paul blames in the Corinthians is not that they allow 
some brethren to come hungry to the table of the Lord 
while they have themselves eaten to the full, but that a¢ 
that table they snatch greedily at the bread and wine for 
themselves, instead of dividing it in a brotherly spirit among 
all. We must remember how different was the celebration 
then from what it is now. The Lord’s Supper was a meal. 
The bread and wine were passed round to all, not once 
but many times, until all had been consumed. When Paul 
blames the Corinthians because éxagtos To idvov detivov 
mpor\apBavet, it is because they are frustrating the purpose 
not of the preceding Agape, but of the Lord’s Supper, 
a meal not for the satisfaction of one’s appetites but for 
realising the brotherly unity of the Christian congregation. 
We come now to the most interesting part of Julicher’s 
paper. He raises the following most important question 
as to the origin of these xvpiaxa Setrva of which we read 
in Paul: Is there reason to believe that Jesus formally 
instituted the Lord’s Supper as a rite intended to be re- 
peated among believers in commemoration of His death? 
Startling as the question appears, it is forced upon us by 
a careful examination of the authorities. We have four 
accounts of the Lord’s Supper—Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
Paul. Matthew and Mark say nothing of such formal in- 
stitution ; Luke and Paul, on the other hand, plainly assert 
it. But Luke’s indebtedness to Paul here is generally 
admitted. We have then Paul on the one side as an in- 
dependent witness, and Matthew and Mark on the other. 
Matthew and Mark are certainly some decades later than 
1 Corinthians, but they, like Paul, are no doubt merely 
reproducing the traditional account they have received. 
The sources from which they draw are similar to Paul’s, 
and the decision as to which account is to be preferred 
must rest on internal evidence. Comparison of Matthew 
and Mark leads to the conclusion that the shorter account 
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of Mark is the original. The choice then rests between 
Mark and Paul, and Jiilicher has little hesitation in de- 
ciding for Mark. We detect the hand of Paul in the 
complicated todto 7d rotypiov 7) Kawwy Sabin é€otlv ev TO 
€u@ aivati, as compared with the simple and more natural 
TOUTO é€oTt TO aiua pou THs SvaOyKxns of Mark. Possibly the 
cain of Paul is original, but otherwise our verdict must be 
in favour of Mark. But see what follows. While Paul 
has TodtTo troveite eis THY Eunv avauvnow, Mark has only the 
simple AdSere—a slight difference according to Weizsiicker, 
but to Jilicher of the very highest importance. For with 
Mark alone before us we should never conclude that Jesus 
meant the celebration to be repeated. Now we can imagine 
no reason why Mark should have omitted the injunction 
which we have in Paul, had he found it in the tradition on 
which he was basing. From the earliest times, so far as 
we can learn, the Church had adopted the view presented 
by Paul. If Mark omits all mention of this formal institu- 
tion, then it must be because he found nothing to that 
effect in the source from which he drew. But while we 
can imagine no reason for the omission of the words of 
institution, if they had been preserved in the tradition, 
we can easily account for their insertion if they had 
not. They are only the explicit statement of what was 
universally believed to be the Saviour’s purpose in the 
celebration. What more natural than that some words 
should have been introduced into the narrative, expressly 
indicating what all understood to be the Saviour’s inten- 
tion! We conclude then that in Mark and Matthew we 
have the earliest tradition regarding the Lord’s Supper 
—the earliest tradition, according to which Jesus gave no 
indication that He desired the celebration to be repeated. 

But if Jesus did not institute the rite in remembrance of 
Himself, what purpose had He in the celebration? What 
meaning are we to attach to the impressive words with 
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which He handed to His disciples the bread and cup, 
“This is My body,” ‘‘ This is My blood’’? Weizsiicker has 
described them as ‘‘a parable,” and Julicher accepts the 
description; but not in the sense in which Weizsiicker 
uses the word. He protests here, as he has done so 
vigorously elsewhere, against the parables of Jesus being 
regarded as riddles of which He gave the solution to His 
disciples in private. Can we imagine Jesus, a few hours 
before His death, on the last occasion on which He could 
speak in peace with His disciples, leaving as a legacy to 
His most intimate friends—a problem to solve? No, the 
words which flow from a heart moved as that of Jesus must 
have been at this time are plain and simple, words from the 
heart to the heart. The more ingenious or profound the 
interpretation advanced of the Saviour’s words, the greater 
reason for suspecting it. For this reason Jiilicher rejects 
Harnack’s interpretation. It makes too great demands on 
the hearer or reader, and gives a meaning to the words of 
Jesus which only the ingenuity of the student can discover 
in them. The simplest explanation is the best. Jesus lets 
the cup full of red wine pass round among His disciples. 
*‘As this wine will soon disappear,’ He says to them 
virtually, ‘“‘so will My blood soon be shed; but not in 
vain,’ He adds to comfort them, ‘‘for it is shed w7ép 
modXo@v; it is blood of the covenant.’ His words, when 
He hands the bread to His disciples, are to be understood 
in the same sense. Weizsiicker would make a distinction 
between the two parts of the celebration. In the wine he 
sees a reference to the death of Christ; but when Jesus 
says of the bread, ‘‘ This is My body,” he thinks that, so 
far from pointing to the death of this body, He is referring 
to His personal presence, of which He had given promise 
in Matthew xviii. 20. The objection to this is obvious. Is 
it likely that Jesus, with the two elements for consumption 
on the table before Him, would choose one of them as a 
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symbol of the permanent and the other as a symbol of the 
perishable? Or that He would select that body, to whose 
death He is about to refer in the next breath, as a symbol 
of His permanent presence? And if He had done so, is it 
likely that the disciples would have understood Him? No. 
Nothing is more certain to Jilicher than that both parts of 
the celebration are to be interpreted in the same sense. 
True, bread in itself does not suggest the death of the 
body ; but all the four accounts mention the breaking of the 
bread, and it is here that the point of comparison lies. By 
bread and wine, then, Jesus illustrates the same thought. 
They are used by metonymy to denote the perishable 
part of Him, bread the solid being compared to His body, 
wine the liquid to His blood. It is quite in accordance 
with the practice of Jesus to use such a double illustration. 
We have called His words a parable, and we know how 
frequently He used a pair of parables to illustrate the same 
thought, e.g. the leaven and the mustard-seed, the lost 
sheep and the lost piece of silver. Those who have the 
craze for interpreting the parables as allegories will no 
doubt want to know why bread is chosen to represent 
Christ’s body and wine His blood. That is a question 
which must be left to the allegorisers to discuss. In so 
far Harnack is -quite right. Jesus could have illustrated 
the same thought by the Paschal lamb and a cup of water. 

So far as we have gone we have found the tertium 
comparationis in the éxAacev in the one case, and the 
éxxvvvouevov in the other. And the thought suggested by 
the ‘“‘parable” is the impending death of Christ. But 
Jesus speaks not only of His death but of the blessings 
which follow from it. And in view of this we may ask 
further: Is it mere accident that the elements Jesus selects 
are things for eating and drinking, things which nourish 
the body? Or does He mean further to suggest that just 
as the bread, when it is broken and devoured, gives nourish- 
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ment and strength, so the destruction of His body will 
result in blessing to man? And of the wine likewise? It 
may be so. In this case we should have to widen our 
conception of the tertiwmn comparationis, and instead of 
confining it to the points mentioned above, regard it as 
embracing the nutritive character of the elements as well. 
This further thought is not so certafn as the reference to 
the death. Even if we admit it, however, it is quite a 
different thing from what Harnack professes to find in the 
celebration when he speaks of it as “the sanctification of 
the most important function of the natural life.” Are the 
sower and the seed and the leaven sanctified by their place 
in the parables of Jesus ? 

Briefly then to sum up Jiulicher’s conclusions. The 
Lord’s Supper is neither a riddle propounded by Jesus to 
His disciples, nor an important contribution to Christian 
ethics, nor a provision in any way for the Church of the 
future. Jesus inaugurated nothing, instituted nothing. 
He had no thought of keeping His memory fresh. The 
Man who spoke Matthew xxvi. 29 did not look forward to 
any long separation. His action at the table is to be 
regarded simply as a solemn farewell to His disciples. 
His hour has come; and He desires to assure them that 
the death He is going to meet, which appears to involve 
the frustration of all His hopes and plans, will yet be a 
source of blessing to man. The words that fall from His 
lips are addressed to Himself as well as to them. If they 
are meant to comfort His disciples, they serve at the same 
time to lighten His own heart. 

But if Jesus had no thought ot making a permanent 
institution of the celebration, how did it come so soon to 
acquire this character in the early Church? To this ques- 
tion the last part of Julicher’s paper is devoted. He gives 
a sketch of the possible course of events. The celebration 
must have made a deep impression upon the disciples. 
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How precious the words of Jesus must have seemed to 
them as they began to recover from the shock of His 
death! When they assembled again at Jerusalem, the 
little family eagerly looking for the return of the Head, 
would not every meal at which they met together recall 
that last supper they had eaten with their Master—what 
He had said and done? As they broke bread to eat, 
as the cup was passed round, would they not repeat what 
Jesus had said at that farewell meal? So the rite would 
live on in the early Church. So far as possible believers 
would endeavour to reproduce the original situation, and 
it appears highly improbable to Jiilicher that water or 
anything else would be used instead of wine. But one 
point of difference there must be—now there was a looking 
back, whereas in the original celebration there had been a 
looking forward. The purpose of the first Lord’s Supper 
had been rov @dvarov Tod kupiov KatayyédXeLv. This purpose 
was not lost sight of later (1 Cor. xi. 26), but the ‘‘ shewing 
forth” now took the form of commemoration; nor was it 
likely that this daily commemoration of the death of Christ, 
in which the faith and love of the brotherhood found 
appropriate expression, would be continued were it be- 
lieved to be contrary to the will, or without the sanction, 
of the Master. It was only to be expected that some 
words, such as the todro qoveite eis tiv eunv avauvnow, 
should find their way into the narrative. We do not know 
what may have happened at the first of these celebrations 
at Jerusalem. Possibly some of those appearances of the 
risen Saviour which are mentioned in 1 Corinthians xy. 
5, 7 may have taken place on such occasions. If so, that 
would increase the reverence attached to these Sefrva 
kuptaxd, But even without this we can understand how 
readily such celebrations would become a sacred practice 
in the early Church, and would be introduced into every 
new congregation, so that one Christian might recognise 
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another év tj KkXdcee Tod dptov (Luke xxiv. 35). In the 
second century congregations became too large for meeting 
together at an ordinary meal; abuses, such as those men- 
tioned in 1 Corinthians, suggested the need of a change, 
to which no doubt the feeling that there was a certain 
profanation in associating such a solemn celebration with 
a meal for the satisfaction of the appetites contributed. 
And so gradually, but not for a long time, not till they 
had assumed new forms and been employed for new 
purposes, the original dezva disappeared. The meaning 
of the celebration was changed; massive formulas were 
employed to describe the blessings which flowed from 
participation; the todro éstiv was taken literally, as 
proving that it was actually the body and blood of Christ 
that was partaken of. 

“The purpose of the first Eucharist was to teach the 
disciples to believe in and understand the death of Christ. 
His followers continued to celebrate it in commemoration 
of that death. This is the point of view of Paul, the man 
who has contributed most to our appreciation of the death 
of the Saviour. But with him the celebration has lost its 
mournful character, for the death of Christ is to him tidings 
of gladness. The ‘for you’ has absorbed the other ele- 
ments, and in the Lord’s Supper we are celebrating not 
what we have lost, but what we have gained by Golgotha. 
In spite of the enormous changes which the piety or the 
superstition of later ages has introduced, the Lord’s Supper 
still fulfils the purpose which the Saviour had in view—to 
reconcile His followers to the fact, and enlighten them as 
to the significance, of His death.” 

G. WaNcHOPE STEWART. 
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V. FAITH, AND PEACE wITH GoD. 


Havine stated fully and formally, in Romans iii. 21-26, his 
two great fundamental doctrines of (1) righteousness or 
justification through faith and (2) through the death of 
Christ, St, Paul at once draws from them in verse 27, by 
a question, a logical inference. ‘‘ Where then is the exul- 
tation? It has been shut out.”’ That the first-mentioned 
consequence of justification is exclusion of boasting, may 
seem strange. But probably Jewish boasting of a special 
favour and indulgence of God was one of the most serious 
hindrances to the early spread of the Gospel. That St. 
Paul refers here to distinctly Jewish boasting, is made 
evident by the words apart from works of law in verse 28, 
by the question in verse 29, is it of Jews only that He is 
God? and by the reference in verse 30 to circumcision and 
uncircumcision. This reference to Jewish boasting gives 
the writer an opportunity of twice restating his first funda- 
mental doctrine, viz. in verse 28, ‘‘ we reckon that a man 
is justified by faith, apart from works of law ’’; and in verse 
30, ‘‘God is One, who will justify circumcision by faith 
and uncircumcision through faith.” 

Notice the phrase a law of faith. Tividently the Apostle 
means that, by announcing salvation for all who believe, 
God proclaimed a new law requiring men, under penalty 
of His disfavour, to believe the Gospel of Christ. Simi- 
larly in Acts xvii. 30: ‘‘He now commandeth men that 
they should all everywhere repent.” The phrase law of 
faith is another example, in addition to those mentioned 
in my former papers, of the Gospel cast by this great 
student of law into legal phraseology. 

A common objection to the Gospel which overturns 
Jewish boasting is at once stated and met; or rather a 
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positive teaching in support of the main doctrine. It might 
be objected that, by overturning Jewish boasting, the 
Gospel overturned also the ancient Law in which the 
Jews boasted as a mark of the special favour of God to- 
wards their nation. St. Paul therefore asks, ‘‘do we then 
make the Law of no effect through the faith’’ which we 
preach? The absence of the article before the word voyor, 
thrust conspicuously to the beginning of the question and 
repeated in the answer, leaves to it the fullest latitude, and 
suggests that to overturn the Law of Moses is to overturn 
the whole principle of law. But the long reference to 
Abraham in the verse and chapter following and the quo- 
tations from Genesis prove that the writer had specially 
in view the sacred books in which, in ancient Israel, the 
abstract principle of law had assumed historic and literary 
form. A close parallel is found, in an epistle closely allied 
to that to the Romans, in Galatians iv. 21, “tell me, ye 
who wish to be under law, do ye not hear the law? For 
it is written that Abraham had two sons,” etc., followed by 
an exposition of the story of Ishmael and Isaac. 

In support of his assertion that by preaching justification 
through faith he is maintaining the Law, St. Paul quotes 
what is perhaps the most important passage in the Old 
Testament, viz. Genesis xv. 6. Abraham is in darkness 
and doubt and fear. God brings him out from the tent 
in which the lonely man nurses his loneliness and directs 
him away from the darkness around to the stars shining 
overhead, and speaks to him the memorable promise, ‘‘ So 
shall be thy seed.’’ And now for the first time the sacred 
narrative records the effect, in man’s heart, of the word of 
God: Abraham believed God, and it was reckoned to him 
for righteousness. ‘‘In that day,” as we read in Genesis 
xv. 18, “God made a covenant with Abraham.” Of this 
covenant, all the peculiar privileges of Israel were a result. 
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In other words, the Book of the Law asserts that the 
superior privileges in which the Jews boasted were ob- 
tained for them by their father Abraham, some years before 
the rite of circumcision was ordained and centuries before 
the Law was given, on the simple condition of faith. A 
more complete reply to the objection that faith as a con- 
dition of salvation overturns the Law could not be given. 
For, as St. Paul argues in Romans iv. 9-12, Abraham’s 
faith was earlier even than circumcision. 

After stating this analogy between God’s treatment of 
Abraham and the Gospel announced by Christ, St. Paul 
further expounds, in verses 18-21, the faith of Abraham. 
This exposition is the best account of faith to be found in 
the Bible. 

We have in verse 18 a definite promise: so shall be thy 
seed. We have, in verse 19, a natural obstacle which 
seemed to make fulfilment of the promise impossible; and 
this duly taken into account by Abraham: he considered 
his own body, already dead, being about a hundred years 
old, and the deadness of the womb of Sarah. We have, in 
verse 20, Abraham’s regard to the promise of God, and his 
reliance on the infinite power of God: giving glory to God, 
and being fully assured that what He hath promised He is 
able also todo. The Bible and the history of the kingdom 
of God contain no nobler example of the faith which, even 
in view of natural impossibilities, leans upon the word and 
power of God and expects fulfilment. And certainly no 
faith of man has ever been more fruitful of blessing. 

Notice here a third phrase, peculiar to St. Paul, de- 
scribing the Gospel of Pardon. In Romans i. 17, iii. 21, 
22, we have righteousness of God through faith; in chap. 
iii. 26, 28, 30, justification through faith; in chap. iv. 3, 5, 
9, 11, 22, faith reckoned for righteousness. These phrases 
are evidently equivalent. In the third of them the 
righteousness is conspicuously forensic. This third phrase 
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thus confirms the exposition given in my third paper of 
the first and second phrases. 

The abiding importance of the statement in Genesis xv. 
6 that Abraham’s faith was reckoned to him for righteous- 
ness, and its close bearing on the salvation announced by 
Christ, reveal to St. Paul a purpose in the record far above 
the writer’s thought. He adds, in chapter iv. 23-25, 7¢ was 
not written because of Him only, that it was reckoned to him, 
but because of us also. In other words, the close bearing 
of the story in Genesis upon the faith of the servants of 
Christ reveals in the ancient narrative a hand divine. The 
supreme proof of the special inspiration of the Old Testa- 
ment is the light which it sheds upon the Gospel of Christ. 

The total difference between the promise believed by 
Abraham and the Gospel believed by us makes conspicuous 
the essential identity of his faith and ours. He believed 
the promise of God, who makes alive the dead; we believe 
on Him who raised Jesus our Lord from the dead. 

Notice the future form, so difficult to translate, to whom 
it is afterwards to be reckoned: ois pédArer Dovyiler@ar. 
These words cannot refer to justification on the judgment 
day. For this is justification through faith, which is 
always, in the New Testament, a present blessing. The 
final justification, of which we read in Romans ii. 16, 
Matthew xii. 37, is a judgment according to works. The 
word ws in Romans iv. 24 forbids us to refer this reckoning 
for righteousness to those who in time to come will believe 
and be justified.’ The simplest explanation, and one quite 
satisfactory, is that the future is rhetorical, that St. Paul 
throws himself back into the past, to the time when the 
Book of Genesis was written, and standing by him looks 
forward to the Gospel of Christ. The Apostle asserts that 
the story of Abraham and the covenant which God made 
with him had reference to days far in the future and to a 
better covenant. 

VOL. VIII. 5 
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So far St. Paul has dealt only with the first of the two 
great doctrines stated in Romans iii. 21-26, viz. justifica- 
tion through faith. He now approaches the second, viz. 
justification through the death of Christ: who was given up 
because of our trespasses. These words are little more than 
a repetition of those in chapter iii. 25: ‘‘ whom God set 
forth as a propitiation . . . in His blood.’ Forif, as 
we saw, God gave Christ to die in order to harmonize with 
His own justice the justification of believers, then was He 
given up because of our trespasses. For, had not man 
sinned, there had been no need for this costly means of 
justification. These words thus mark the transition from 
the fuller exposition of the first of these doctrines to the 
fuller exposition of the second. 

He who was given up to death because of our trespasses 
was also raised because of our justification. To this last 
word, it is needless to give any meaning other than that of 
its cognate verb in chapter ili. 24, 26, 28, 30. The pre- 
position dva@ with the accusative represents the justification 
which God purposes to bestow on the condition of faith as 
a motive prompting Him to raise Christ from the dead, in 
order thus to give a sure foundation for justifying faith. 
It would have been equally correct to write e/s tHv SiKai- 
wow iwov, representing justification merely as the aim of 
the resurrection of Christ. But the preposition here used 
is equally appropriate. For a cherished purpose becomes 
a motive for action. The selection of the preposition was 
probably suggested by the use of the same particle in the 
earlier part of the same verse: because of our trespasses. 
A good example of a similar use of the same preposition is 
to be found in the Nicene Creed: 8’ yds tovs avOpazrous 
Kat Sia THY huetépay cwrnpiav. Men and their salvation 
were the motive which prompted the incarnation of the 
Son. Another may be found in Thucydides, bk. ii. 89: 
‘‘The Lacedemonians, when leading the allies, because of 
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their own glory bring them up, the more part unwilling, 
into danger.”’ 

The simplicity and correctness of the above exposition 
renders needless all attempts to give to the word justijfica- 
tion any unusual sense. Godet understands it to denote 
some universal justification of the race, of which the 
justification of each one through his faith is a personal 
appropriation. But, of such use of the word, we have no 
trace in the Bible: and its adoption here, without further 
explanation, would be meaningless. 

No verse in the New Testament has given rise to more 
divergent and strongly held opinions among the best 
scholars than has Romans v. 1. The difficult reading 
éywpev, let us have peace, is accepted with confidence by 
Tischendorf, Tregelles, and Westcott. It is found in all 
uncials earlier than the 9th century, and in some of the 
best cursives. Tertullian’s exposition (Against Marcion, 
bk. v. 18) makes probable that the same reading was 
current in North Africa at the end of the 2nd century. 
Origen expounds this verse at great length; and his ex- 
position makes quite certain that he had before him the 
subjunctive reading, and knew of no other. The same is 
true of Chrysostom. The versions confirm the testimony 
of the Greek manuscripts and the Fathers. The earliest 
trace of the reading we have peace is found in a correction 
in the Sinai MS. attributed to the 4th century. A similar 
correction, attributed to the 6th century, is found in the 
Vatican MS. There are uncertain testimonies for the 
same reading in some of the Fathers: and in later days it 
became common. In other words, we have a practically 
unanimous testimony, coming to us from the West and the 
East and the South, and reaching back to the 2nd century, 
that St. Paul wrote let ws have peace with God. The same 
reading is accepted by the English revisers, qualified only 
by the mildest note on their margin, ‘‘some authorities 
read we have.”’ 
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In spite of this overwhelming external evidence, the 
reading so strongly supported is rejected by the able com- 
mentators Meyer, Godet, and Oltramane, on the ground 
that it gives no meaning consistent with the grammar and 
usage of the Greek language and with the phraseology and 
thought of St. Paul. Gifford admits “ the great preponder- 
ance of external testimony ”’ in favour of the other reading ; 
but, strange to say, in his exposition retains the reading he 
is compelled to reject. This refusal to expound the reading 
found in all the best documents is the strongest protest 
these writers can make against the expositions hitherto 
proposed. This failure to expound a reading we are com- 
pelled to accept emboldened me, in my commentary, to 
propose another exposition. 

It has hitherto been assumed that the words dixaimOévtes 
ov €x Tictews eipyyny éyopev imply that justification has 
already taken place, and make this a reason why we should 
have peace with God. This assumption is embodied in the 
rendering given in the Revised Version: ‘‘ Being therefore 
justified by faith, let us have peace with God.’ But this 
interpretation is by no means the only one which the words 
admit or indeed suggest. The aorist participle implies only 
that the abiding state of peace with God which the writer 
desires in his readers must be preceded by justification 
through faith ; and leaves the context to determine whether 
justification is looked upon as actual and as a reason for 
having peace with God or as a means by which it must be 
obtained. This last is the use of the aorist participle, so 
far as I have observed, in all the many passages in the New 
Testament in which it precedes a subjunctive or imperative. 
As examples, I may quote 1 Corinthians vi. 15, dpas oty ta 
wédkn ToD Xpictod, wowuow wopvns wédn; Acts xv. 36, émi- 
otpévrartes 67) érrisxeyroueba Tos aderpovs ; Ephesians iv. 
25, 10 arofépevos Td vreddos, AaXetTe GAHOecav. Similarly, 
Aristotle, Nicom. Ethics, bk. iii. 5. 23, dvaNaBovres 81) mept 
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éxadaTns elmapev; bk. vi. 8. 1, apEdwevor ody avwev rept 
aUTO@V TUL AEywLEV. 

Even with a future indicative, the aorist participle de- 
notes almost always an event still future; as in Romans 
xv. 28, TodTo ovv émiteNécas Kal odpayiodpevos avtots Tov 
KapTrov TODTOV, amreNevoomal, K.T.A. So Acts xxiv. 25, Karpov 
dé petadkaBov, petaxadécoua oe. In Romans vy. 9, 10, 
we have the other use twice, z.c. the participle recalls 
an actual fact and uses this as a ground of hope for the 
future. That in these two passages the participle refers to 
an event already past, is indicated by the word viv in 
verse 9. In all other places in the New Testament, so far 
as I have observed, and very frequently in classical Greek, 
the aorist participle preceding a subjunctive or imperative 
or even an indicative future denotes the means by which 
the future event is to be brought about. 

This use of the aorist participle is common in the LXX. 
as a rendering of two Hebrew imperatives, jussives, or 
cohortatives. So Genesis xi. 7: xataPavtes, ouvyémper; 
chapter xviii. 21, cata8as ody dYrouat, That the translators 
chose this rendering for a Hebrew construction which they 
might have reproduced literally by two Greek imperatives, 
etc., proves how thoroughly inwoven into the Greek mind 
is the construction used. 

The above interpretation of the aorist participle gives 
good sense here. The present subjunctive denotes, not an 
entrance into, but an abiding state of, peace with God, 
which St. Paul sets before his readers as their privilege. 
The aorist participle preceding it implies that this abiding 
state of peace with God must be preceded by the event of 
justification. In other words, the verse before us asserts 
that the doctrine of justification through faith, already 
stated and defended, puts within our reach an abiding state 
of peace with God. This exposition may be rendered, LET 
US THEN, JUSTIFIED THROUGH FAITH, HAVE PEACE WITH GoD. 
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The above exposition is required by the meaning of the 
phrases justified through faith and peace with God. For, 
as we have seen, justification of the guilty involves pardon: 
and every ruler is at peace with those whom he pardons. 
One who is justified is, by the very meaning of the word 
used, already at peace with God, and necessarily continues 
so as long as he continues in a state of justification. To 
exhort such a one to have peace with God, as is done in 
the Revised Version, is mere tautology. This tautology is 
avoided by the exposition just suggested. For, although 
justification involves peace with God, the two phrases 
represent the same blessing in different aspects. Justifi- 
cation is a judge’s declaration in a man’s favour: the 
phrase peace with God reminds us that formerly there was 
ruinous war between us and God, and asserts that this war 
has ended. The Apostle teaches that it is our privilege, by 
means of the justification implied in the Gospel of pardon, 
to be henceforth at peace with God. ‘The same idea is 
kept before us in verses 10, 11, in the phrases ‘‘ reconciled 
to God” and “‘ we have received the reconciliation.”’ 

The only objection to the above exposition is that else- 
where St. Paul speaks of his readers as already justified. 
This is implied in verse 2, ‘‘ we have had access into this 
grace in which we stand’”’; in verse 9, ‘‘justified now in 
His blood’’; in verses 10 and 11, just quoted, and in 
chapter viii. 1, ‘‘ there is therefore now no condemnation to 
those in Christ Jesus.” 

A complete answer to this objection is found in St. Paul’s 
habit of writing from an ideal and rapidly changing point of 
view. In chapter iii. 7, he puts himself among liars and 
asks ‘if the truth of God, by my lie, hath abounded for 
His glory, why am I also still judged as a sinner?” In 
chapter iv. 24, he puts himself beside the writer of Genesis, 
and says that the story of Abraham’s faith was written not 
merely to pay honour to him but because of us to whom 
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faith will be reckoned for righteousness, viz. those who 
believe on Him that raised Christ. In chapter v. 1, he 
goes a step further and bids us at once enter, through the 
gate of justification, into a state of peace with God. In 
verse 2, he advances still further as already standing in the 
grace of God: and this standpoint is maintained in verses 
9-11. On the other hand, in chapter vii. 14-25 the Apostle 
throws himself back, as in another paper we shall see, into 
the time when he was a conquered captive and slave of sin. 
And in chapter viii. 830 he throws himself forward to the 
time when God’s purpose will be fully accomplished and 
those already justified will have entered the glory of the 
children of God. This changing standpoint is a marked 
feature of his vivid thought. 

If the above exposition be correct, the subjunctive present 
is rhetorical. St. Paul might have written, as so many 
later MSS. have given us his words, “justified through 
faith, we have peace with God.” But he prefers to urge 
his readers to appropriate the blessing about which he 
writes ; and immediately afterwards assumes that they are 
doing what he bids them. In other words, the exposition 
now proposed is much nearer to the familiar rendering of 
the Authorised Version than is the rendering given by 
the Revisers. 

This exposition permits us to take the word cavywpeba 
in verses 2 and 3 as an indicative: we exult in hope of the 
glory of God . . . we exult also in the afflictions. 
The Revisers’ preferred rendering, let ws rejoice, is much 
feebler. For it is of little use to exhort men to rejoice in 
afflictions. Such joy must be spontaneous; or it is worth- 
less. To assert that we do exult not only in hope of glory 
but also in our afflictions is much more in harmony with 
the heroic confidence of St. Paul. And an assertion, rather 
than an exhortation, agrees with the indicatives imme- 
diately foregoing. 
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As already stated, Meyer and Godet and Oltramane re- 
ject a reading to which they can attach a suitable sense: 
and Gifford, while compelled to accept the reading, does 
not attempt to expound it. Fritsche and Alford under- 
stand the participle to imply that the readers were already 
justified, and this is given as a reason for so living as to be 
at peace with God. But they are evidently dissatisfied with 
their own exposition. 

Dr. Sanday and Mr. Headlam in the International Com- 
mentary, if I rightly understand them, accept my exposi- 
tion. Unfortunately they give no translation, and thus 
leave their readers in uncertainty as to the exact meaning 
they derive from the Apostle’s words. But their paraphrase 
of Romans v. 1 is, ‘‘ we Christians ought to enter upon our 
privileges. By that strong and eager impulse with which 
we enroll ourselves as Christ's we may be accepted as 
righteous in the sight of God, and it becomes our duty to 
enjoy to the full the new state of peace with Him which we 
owe to our Lord Jesus Messiah.” In other words, they 
represent St. Paul as setting before his readers justifica- 
tion, which he has already expounded, as a gateway to 
peace with God. In their exposition they correctly say: 
‘‘The aor. part. dvcaiwévres marks the initial moment of 
the state eipyvnv éywuev. The declaration of ‘not guilty,’ 
which the sinner comes under by a heartfelt embracing of 
Christianity, at once does away with the state of hostility 
in which he had stood to God, and substitutes for it a 
state of peace which he has only to realise.” The writers 
acknowledge that the exposition given in my commentary 
“‘ig perfectly tenable on the score of grammar; and it is 
also true that ‘justification necessarily involves peace with 
God.’’’ Their only criticism is that “the argument goes 
too much upon the assumption that eép. éy. =‘ obtain peace,’ 
which we have seen to be erroneous.” But this I have 
never said or suggested. These words denote only an 
abiding state of peace with God. 


ae Le oe ee! lhe lO . 
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Apparently these scholars agree with me to interpret 
Kavyoueda in verse 2 as an indicative, we erult, thus 
differing from the Revisers, who put in their text let us 
rejoice, With we rejoice in their margin. But the two com- 
mentators give no exposition of the word. Their rendering 
exult, already adopted in my commentary, seems to me to 
convey the sense of the Greek word better than does the 
Revisers’ rendering rejoice, which should be reserved for 
another Greek word. 

The uncertainty attaching to Dr. Sanday and Mr. 
Headlam’s exposition of Romans v. 1, 2, illustrates the 
necessity, in every critical commentary, of a literal trans- 
lation. Without such, it is sometimes difficult to know 
how the expositor interprets the words of the original. 

St. Paul has now completed his exposition of his first 
great doctrine. He has asserted that in the Gospel is 
manifested and revealed a righteousness of God through 
faith for all who believe. This he afterwards describes as 
justification through faith; and later on as faith reckoned 
for righteousness. Still later on, he speaks of this justifica- 
tion as a gateway into a state of peace with God; and 
treats as equivalents the phrases justified and reconciled to 
God. This various phraseology teaches that God receives 
into His favour as righteous all who believe the good news 
of salvation announced by Christ, accepting their faith as 
the one condition of pardon. 

In my last paper we saw that this pardon comes to us 
through the violent death of Christ on the cross. Some 
further consequences of this doctrine of justification through 
the death of Christ, I hope to expound in another article. 

JOsEPH AGAR BEET. 


SOME RECENT OLD TESTAMENT LITERATURE. 


THE second volume of Prof. G. A. Smith’s The Book of 
‘the Twelve Prophets’ completes the Expositor’s Bible. 
The idea of such a series was a veritable inspiration; and, 
by its conception and realisation, Dr. Robertson Nicoll 
has rendered a great service to English-speaking students 
of the Bible. The concluding volume is worthy of the 
series and of the great reputation of the author of the 
famous exposition of Isaiah i.xxxix. The books ex- 
pounded are Zephaniah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Obadiah, 
Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, Joel, and Jonah. A very 
valuable feature of the exposition is a complete new trans- 
lation. There are also full historical and critical intro- 
ductions, and occasional critical and explanatory notes on 
the text and exegesis. Prof. G. A. Smith considers that 
these books do not suggest so much practical teaching for 
our own day as their predecessors. On the other hand, 
‘‘they form a more varied introduction to Old Testament 
Criticism, while, by the long range of time which they 
cover, and the many stages of religion to which they 
belong, they afford a wider view of the development of 
prophecy.” We may say a word or two about sections 
of the book which deal, in the author’s clear and scholarly 
fashion, with some important questions. One of the 
shocks administered by recent criticism has been the as- 
sertion of Kosters that the narrative in Ezra i.—iii. is 
midrash, as little reliable as some sections of Chronicles; 
that there was no attempt to build the Temple before 
520; that there was no Return of Exiles at all under 
Cyrus; and that the Temple was not built by Jews who 

1 «The Expositor’s Bible,” edited by the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A., 


LL.D.; The Book of the Twelve Prophets, by G. A. Smith, D.D., LL.D.; 
London: Hodder & Stoughton ; pp. xx. 543, 7s. 6d. 
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had come from Babylon, but by Jews who had never 
left Judah. Since this view was published it has been 
fiercely assailed and warmly defended; it has been sub- 
stantially accepted by Canon Cheyne. Our author states 
and discusses the pros and cons.; and decisively rejects 
Koster’s theory. One naturally hesitates to set aside 
the definite statements of Ezra i.-iii. on anything less 
than overwhelming evidence to the contrary; and the 
evidence adduced is not overwhelming. Moreover the 
chronicler’s authority is much greater for post-exilic than 
for pre-exilic history; and it is not so likely that we 
have here an example of his habit of constructing his- 
tory on a priori data. Another important subject very 
fully dealt with is the date of Joel. Dr. G. A. Smith 
refers to the discussion of the same question by Dr. Driver 
in the Cambridge Bible, but his treatment of it is parallel 
and not dependent. It is very interesting and satisfactory 
that two such great authorities should publish, almost at 
the same time, two independent investigations arriving at 
the same conclusion. Our author, also, places Joel after 
B.C, 444, 

Another important question is the interpretation of 
Habakkuk i. 2-4. Following Budde, Dr. G. A. Smith 
rejects the views that the wicked oppressors are Jews who 
are to be punished by the Chaldeans; or that the righteous 
are Israel and the oppressors the Chaldeans. He holds 
also with Budde, that the righteous are Israel, the oppres- 
sors a heathen power who are to be punished by the 
Chaldeans; and to render this view possible he places 
i. 5-11 after ii. 2-4. But whereas Budde thinks that the 
heathen power is Assyria, our author suggests Egypt as 
at any rate an alternative. We may also mention that 
the following passages are regarded as additions to the 
books in which they stand: Zephaniah ii. 8-10, iii. 14-20; 
Zechariah ii. 10-17, ix.—xiv. ; Malachi ii. 11-18a. That the 
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last passage is an interpolation is, apparently, a discovery 
of our author's. 

We have also received two volumes of the new Kurzer 
Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament.1. This series is 
not, as its title might suggest, an abridgment of the 
Handkommentar zum Alten Testament, but is an entirely 
independent work. It is a pity that German publishers 
cannot devise distinctive names for their series: there is 
a bewildering variety of Handbuch and Handkommentar, 
kurzgefasstes and otherwise. The present series seeks to 
furnish adequate information in a minimum space, and 
therefore in the most concise and lucid form. It assumes 
Kautzsch’s translation of the Old Testament, but yet is 
intelligible without that translation. The critical prin- 
ciple of the series is the historical treatment (religions- 
geschichtliche) of the Bible. Volumes on Proverbs by 
Wildeboer, and on Job by Duhm, have already appeared. 

The publishers have been fortunate in securing Prof. 
Budde for Judges. Although Schrader long ago suggested 
that the Prophetic Narratives (J and E), used by the 
compilers of the Hexateuch, extended beyond the Con- 
quest of Palestine, and were among the sources of Judges 
and Samuel, it was Prof. Budde, who in his Richter wnd 
Samuel furnished analytical proof of this position. In the 
present volume we have a concise exposition of the theory 
and an exegesis based upon it. There is a convenient © 
table in which the contents of Judges are distributed be- 
tween J, E, Jy, E., Rje, D,, D2, Rp, and other later hands. 
The history of the book is briefly as follows: by the com- 
bination of J and HE, a Book of Judges was formed contain- 
ing the account of the Greater Judges, Ehud, Deborah 

1 Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament, D. Karl Marti; Das Buch 
der Richter, D. Karl Budde, Ord. Prof. der Theologie in Strassburg, pp. xxiv. 
147, paper covers, 3s. 9d.; Das Buch Hesekiel, Lic, Theol. A. Bertholet, Privat- 


docent der Theologie in Basel, pp. xxvi. 259, five illustrations, paper covers, 
6s., Williams & Norgate, 1897. 
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and Barak, Gideon and Abimelech, Jephthah, Samson 
and Samuel; and also of the Migration of the Danites, 
and the Outrage of Gibeah. Some slight editorial changes 
were made in this work by a Deuteronomic Editor, D,. 
From this book a second Deuteronomic Editor, D,, con- 
structed a new work by adding a didactic framework, and 
the story of Othniel, and omitting amongst other sections 
the account of Abimelech, of the death of Samson, of the 
Danite Migration, and the Gibeah incident, and the history 
of Samuel. The book assumed substantially its present 
form under the hands of a Priestly Editor, Rp, who added 
the remaining or Lesser Judges—with the exception of 
Shamgar, who is a still later addition—and restored many 
of D,’s omissions, entirely recasting the story of Gibeah. 

This scheme will be familiar to many of our readers in 
Moore’s great commentary on Judges. Moore largely 
follows Budde in his analysis, and Budde in turn makes 
constant reference to Moore, and fully recognises his work 
as the standard commentary on Judges. Naturally they 
do not always agree, and each has a value of its own. 
Budde endorses the conclusion of Lagarde and Moore 
that Judges in B is not the Septuagint, but an entirely 
different translation, which Moore is inclined to date in 
the fourth century a.pD. The analysis of Judges at once 
explains the confusion as to dates; these are due to the 
mechanical combination of different systems of chronology. 
It also disposes of a difficulty as to the Song of Deborah; 
the Song, as a whole, is clearly contemporary with the 
events it describes; yet some words found in it only occur 
elsewhere in very late Biblical or even in Mishnic Hebrew. 
Accordingly Seinecke and Maurice Vernes relegate it to a 
late post-exilic period. Budde holds that the Song is a 
contemporary work, but that it was first inserted in Judges 
by the Priestly Editor to whom the late words are due. 
According to Kautzsch and Moore about six verses are 
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unintelligible in the present Hebrew text ; each phrase can 
be translated by itself, but it will not make sense with the 
context. Probably in these phrases and elsewhere the 
Priestly Editor has replaced obsolete words, which he 
himself did not understand, by others current in his own 
time. Budde also agrees with Moore and other critics 
that, when Jephthah made his vow, he deliberately con- 
templated the sacrifice of a human victim—a view, as 
Moore reminds us, as old as Augustine, who suggested 
that Jephthah meant to offer up his wife. As against 
critics who recognise only one ancient source of the Micah 
story, Budde discovers in it traces of both J and E. In 
this connection we are inclined to suggest that the last 
clause of xvii. 7, wehi’ gar sham, and he was a sojourner 
there, should be read, wehii’ gzrshdm, and he was Gershom, 
and regarded as a remnant of a clause giving his name 
Jonathan ben Gershom. Speaking of the book generally, 
it is admirable for its scale, and will be a most useful 
companion to Moore, but we regret that Prof. Budde’s 
space should have been curtailed on an important subject 
to which he has given special attention. 

The volume of the Kurzer Hand-Commentar on Ezekiel 
is by A. Bertholet, of Basel, the author of an important 
monograph on the attitude of the Israelites and Jews 
towards the Gentiles. His Ezekiel is very complete and 
scholarly, and yet not overloaded with technical details ; 
so that, in spite of limitations of space, it is lucid and 
interesting. One of the principles of the series evidently 
is that the Introductions should be as brief as possible. 
Hence we have chiefly the statement of results. Perhaps 
this is not much to be regretted here, seeing that few 
problems of the Higher Criticism arise in connection with 
the Book of Ezekiel. The denial of its authenticity, as a 
whole, by Zunz and Seinecke has met with no support; 
and criticism is only concerned with the question of minor 
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- interpolations. According to Bertholet, the most impor- 


tant addition by a later hand is the description of the 
commerce of Tyre, xxvii. 9b-25a. This passage is in a 
different rhythm from the rest of the chapter, and is a 
prosaic list of wares and customers, interrupting the great 
description of Tyre as a stately ship. The chief sacrifice 
to brevity is the absence of any discussion of the relation 
of Ezekiel xl.—xlviii. to the Law of Holiness, Leviticus 
XVli.-xxvi. The author merely mentions the leading views, 
and quotes with approval Stade’s conclusion that the editor 
of the Law of Holiness is not Ezekiel himself, but a mem- 
ber of the priestly circle in which Ezekiel moved. 

A word or two may be added on other points. One of 
the trials of the modern student is that by the time he 
has learnt a new date, and thinks he has got a firm foot- 
hold amidst the shifting sands of Biblical chronology, 
some ruthless critic proposes to alter it. For instance, 
we have been told pretty emphatically and unanimously 
that Deuteronomy was published in B.c. 621; Dr. Driver 
and Dr. G. A. Smith both give this date in their latest 
works without a hint of alternative or uncertainty. But 
Bertholet gives B.c. 622 for that event in just the same 
unhesitating fashion. The author agrees with Dr. David- 
son and Dr. Skinner that Ezekiel was a man in middle 
life at the outset of his ministry, and not, as Josephus 
states, a mere youth. He further agrees with them in 
their picture of the prophet as a pioneer in the writing of 
a volume of prophecy; in his pastoral care for individuals ; 
in the systematic discussion of theology; and in the pro- 
minence in his writings of the apocalyptic element. Our 
author, like Orelli, accepts Klostermann’s view that Ezekiel 
did actually remain silent and motionless for seven days 
(ili. 15, cf. iv. 1-8), and that the prophet suffered from 
catalepsy. He quotes with approval a sentence of Orelli’s: 
“We must regard the disease as a divinely-ordained means 
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for prophecy.’ For a brief discussion and rejection of this 
theory we may refer the reader to a note in Dr. Skinner’s 
Ezekiel, Expositor’s Bible, p. 55, which concludes: ‘ In 
the hands of Klostermann and Orelli the hypothesis as- 
sumes a stupendous miracle; but it is obvious that a critic 
of another school might readily ‘wear his rue with a 
difference,’ and treat the whole of Ezekiel’s prophetic 
experiences as hallucinations of a deranged intellect.”’ 

Dr. H. Zimmern—one of the great masters of Semitic 
grammar—has composed a brief Comparative Grammar of 
the Semitic Languages.' It is on a smaller scale than 
Dr. Wright’s Comparative Grammar, and is intended as 
a handbook for students. It is however by no means 
merely an introduction to larger works, but has an inde- 
pendent value of its own. As an English transliteration 
is given of all the Semitic words it can be used by readers 
who know no Semitic language but Hebrew. The parallel 
tables of forms in the various languages will often show 
at a glance the origin of apparent anomalies in the Hebrew. 
The use of this little volume will render the study of 
Hebrew or Aramaic much more intelligible and interesting. 
Of the origin of “the so-called Phoenician Alphabet,” Dr. 
Zimmern writes: ‘“‘It is probably in a measure dependent 
both on the Egyptian Hieroglyphic and the Babylonian 
Cuneiform script ; but its inventors worked, comparatively 
speaking, very independently (relativ sehr selbstindig ver- 
fahren sind).” 

Babylonian Influence on the Bible* is a very full dis- 
cussion of Genesis i. 2, with a profusion of parallels and 
illustrations from Babylonian and other folklore. 

W. H. BENNETT. 


1 Vergleichende Grammatik der Semitischen Sprachen, Elemente der Laut- und 
Formenlehre, von Dr. H. Zimmern; Berlin, Reuther & Reichard; London, 
Williams & Norgate; pp. xi. 194, 5s. 6d. nett. 

2 Babylonian Influence on the Bible and Popular. Beliefs, by A. Smythe 
Palmer, D.D., Vicar of Holy Trinity, Wanstead; London, David Nutt, pp. 110, 
3s. 6d. 


THE PROMISE OF SLEEP, AND TWO OTHER 
PASSAGES, RECONSIDERED. 


CONTROVERSY is sometimes a painful necessity, but no 
controversy is, I trust, necessary between myself and Prof. 
Robertson. To love the psalms as the works of self- 
effacing, devout, and, in a finer sense perhaps than the old 
one, inspired men, and to love not only the psalms, but even 
the interpretations and applications of them that have sug- 
gested themselves to the minds of believers in God, should 
constitute a bond between students who, on purely technical 
points of scholarship, may differ. Moreover, I so constantly 
find that critics exaggerate differences and minimize points 
of contact that I am quite unwilling to criticise Prof. 
Robertson, even though some of his remarks on Psalm 
CXXVil. give me a slight shock. I do not think that ‘‘ So 
He giveth His beloved sleep” is what the psalmist meant 
to say, nor yet that Gritz is right in simply altering NIU 
(usually rendered ‘‘sleep,’’ which, however, in Hebrew is 
WW) into DW, “ sleeping,” z.e. “‘ while they sleep.” Nor 
does it help us sufficiently to change 3, ‘‘so,” into JX, 
‘surely,’ a change which I made in my translation of the 
Psalms, following that sober-minded critic, Kamphausen. 
I quite agree with Prof. Robertson that it is rather odd to 
adopt a translation which in your commentary you pro- 
nounce ‘‘ quite inadmissible,” even if in the text you 
enclose the words between two delicately printed notes 
of interrogation. I am really surprised at Prof. Well- 
hausen’s peace of mind. How can he rest at nights, think- 
Aveust, 1898, 6 VOL. VIII. 
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ing of the uncertainty in which he has left the closing 
words of a most beautiful passage ? 

It would, I think, be best to have two distinct kinds of 
commentaries. One might be based on one or the other of 
our two most prized old English versions; the other on the 
most critical text of the Psalms that we can find or pro- 
duce. Dr. Ker and Mr. Marson have both made contribu- 
tions to a commentary of the former class ; Prof. Wellhausen 
(with all his incompleteness as an editor) is foremost among 
those who have aimed at a commentary on the Psalms of a 
critical and yet popular order. Considering how dear the 
Psalm, as it stands in our old versions, has been to countless 
souls, I think it perfectly justifiable to preach upon it. 
Those who are in friendship with God, whether they sleep 
or wake, have no anxiety, nor do they regard bodily rest as 
loss of time, because it is God, not man, who “gives the 
increase,’ and overwork will not bring success any nearer, 
*‘ Ambrosial sleep”’ is indeed one of God’s best gifts, and 
Mohammed is before many Christians in his appreciation 
of this. Still, though not impossible in another context 
(sleeplessness, says another so-called Psalm of Solomon,? is 
the portion of the wicked), I do not think the antithesis 
between the pious who sleep, and the worldly who are 
sleepless, is natural in Psalm cxxvii. God’s first gift to 
His beloved, who are elsewhere called ‘“‘the poor and 
afflicted,” is—bread. A contrast between the “ distressful 
bread’’ (Shakespeare, Henry V.) of the worldly and the 
‘quiet morsel’’ of the pious would be natural, but not 
that which has become familiar to simple readers of the 
Authorised Version. 

I would venture to remark that in the Septuagint, and in 
Jerome’s own Latin version, the beautiful antithesis found 
in the Authorised Version is much less prominent. The 
respective renderings are : 


1 Psalms of Solomon, iy. 18, 
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“It is vain for you... when He gives to His beloved sleep”! (LXX.). 
“After ye have sat down, who eat the bread of sorrows, so He will 
give to those who love Him sleep” ? (Jerome). 

This will perhaps suggest that there really is something 
odd about the form of the Hebrew phrase, and its connec- 
tion with the context, apart from the unusual 8 at the end 
of N1W (sleep ?). And now for the indispensable correction 
of the text. Let him who can produce a better one throw 
the first stone at me. DN should be 89 JN, somewhat as 
V2DN in Psalm xxii. 30 should be 15 4 (Griitz, Wellhausen, 
etc.). 13 O°INY7 should be DD'23y, 111") should be YW? 
(so LXX., Pesh.), and NIU, which has sprung from nw? 
should be omitted. Thus the line becomes quite sym- 
metrical; it is divided by a cesura into two parts, one 
with three, the other with two beats. I will give it in 
combination with the preceding line: 


“Tt is all in vain, ye who rise up early, | and late sit down; 
Surely not your distressful bread | giveth He to His beloved.” 


Bread, not sleep, was the preoccupation of the pious 
psalmist and his companions. The friend of God may 
work less hard than the worldly, but ‘‘ bread shall be given 
him, his waters shall be sure”’ (Isa. xxxiii. 16). ‘‘ Give us 
this day our daily bread.” Have we really lost much? If 
any other scholar has preceded me, I hope he will under- 
stand that I willingly acknowledge his priority. 

The next passage is rendered in the Authorised Version : 


“ Behold, Thou desirest truth in the inward parts, and in the hidden 
part Thou shalt make me to know wisdom.” 


Delitzsch agrees so far as the second part of the verse is 
concerned, but in the first part he thinks ‘‘reins”’ prefer- 


1 Bray Sy rois d-yarnrots abrod Urvov. 

2 Postquam sederitis, qui manducatis panem dolorum, sic dabit diligentibus 
se somnum. F 

§ The idea is that the scribe began to write the next distich with Ny, on the 
model of v. 2, and omitted to delete the wrongly written word. 
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able to “inward parts.” And certainly, if the generally 
received view of the sense of v. 6 is correct, both NMBA 
and DD2 should be designations of two of the inner parts 
of the body ; they should be equivalent to nivo0a, ‘in the 
reins,” and aon, ‘‘in the heart.” But I maintain that 
there are no philological means of proving this. It is mere 
Rabbinical trifling to say that the ‘“‘reins” are called 
nin because ‘‘ smeared over’’ with fat, and in Job xxxviii. 
36, to which the Rabbins refer, the text (see below) is 
corrupt. The sense “hidden part ’’=“‘ heart,” for DD, is 
less arbitrary, but still not probable. The word occurs 
once elsewhere in the sense of ‘‘ secret” (Dan. xii. 9, par- 
ticiple), and then DY3ND (properly, “‘ stopped up’’) is ex- 
plained by DDN, “sealed ” (cf. Dan. viii. 26, xii. 4); 
pinp~23 in Ezekiel xxviii. 3 is a corruption of DY307N 
(Cornill). Now let us turn for a suggestion to the Septua- 
gint. This version makes sense by pais odin. the two 3 
in NINVW]A and ONDA—idov yap adyjOevav jydryoas, Ta ddyra 
Kal Ta kpopoa THS godias cou €d7jAwods wot. Apart from the 
wrong tense, this gives probably the right meaning of the 
second half of the verse. But there is no reason to offer for 
ignoring the two J, and our experience elsewhere, both 
with 470 and with OND, warns us to look out for corrup- 
tion of the text. Let us begin with OND. There is, I 
believe, only one word in the dictionary from which DD 
can have sprung; it is ny2yn (Ps. xliv. 22, LXX. ra xpvdua ; 
Job xi. 6, xxviii. 11), which LXX. probably read. And how 
shall we correct NIN01? With sound linguistic perception 
the Massoretic editors recognise in the initial 1 a preposi- 
tion. But evidently the most natural preposition is Yd. 
The sense should be, ‘‘ Thou carest for sincerity” (iN ; 
A.V., “truth ’’) more than for ‘‘ anything which can be 
done with formal accuracy without sincerity.” Now surely 
we can see what is required—in short, what the psalmist 
wrote. Comparing Psalm li. 16, 17, xl. 7, and especially 
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Hosea vi. 6b, we may with confidence restore 1722; the 
corruptions and the omission implied were easy. The 
distich will then read thus : 


“For Thou carest for sincerity more than for offerings ; 
Make me then to know the secrets of wisdom.” 


The first proof of sincerity a sinner can give is a free and 
full confession of guilt. In order that he may continue in 
the same path, the speaker (who is the pious community 
personified) asks that God would teach him the “secrets 
of wisdom,” z.e. how to conform his conduct to the will of 
God. True wisdom is the knowledge of the ways that are 
pleasing to God, and ability to walk in those ways. The 
community has failed sadly in the past; it longs now for 
the fulfilment of those great prophecies in Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel which point to a more steady walk in the ways of 
God as reserved for the Israel of the future. 

3. It was stated above that Job xxxviii. 36 is corrupt. I 
believe, or rather, am certain, that I can point out the 
right correction, at any rate for the first part of the verse. 
It runs thus in the Revised Version,— 


* Who hath put wisdom in the inward parts, 
Or who hath given understanding to the mind?” 


“Inward parts’? is the rendering of NN; “mind,” of 
2v. Marginal renderings are given—‘ dark clouds” for 
the one, ‘“‘ meteor’’ for the other. ‘‘ Meteor’ is really a 
good suggestion; ‘‘dark clouds” is not, nor would it make 
a good parallel to ‘‘meteor.’’ The clue to the original of 
nin is to be found in Job xli. 21, where MN1M should 
rather be MAN, as has been seen by Barth and Budde, 
except that Budde renders “ club,” whereas the Assyrian 
tartahu (which is the original of T7N) means “javelin ”’ 

(Delitzsch) or ‘‘lance”’ (Jensen). There are no more fre- 
quent sources of error than the transposition and the con- 
fusion of letters. MN comes from MAIN, and TWN is a 
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corruption of ANN. But it is no ordinary lance of which 
the poet speaks—it is the “‘lance-star,” ¢.e., according to 
Jensen, Antares, the heliacal setting of which heralds the 
autumnal equinox, but, according to Hommel, Procyon. 
Thus we get a beautiful supplement to the questions of 
verses 31 and 32 relative to Orion and other constellations. 
In the second line Iam almost, but not quite, sure that 
“2Y should rather be NWP, ‘ bow,” te. the kakkab kashti 
=irlus. Thus the distich becomes: 


“Who hath put wisdom into the Lance-star, 
Or given understanding to the Bow-star?” 


I have also, as I believe, been able to restore MN in two 
other places in the Old Testament. For these passages I 
refer the reader to an article on ‘‘ Textual Criticism,” 
which has appeared in the Jewish Quarterly Review for 
July, where I have also mentioned what I believe to be the 
discovery of these new star-names in Job. 

T. K. CHEYNE. 


HARNACK, JULICHER, AND SPITTA ON THE 
LORD'S SUPPER. 


i. 
WE come now to Spitta. His contribution to the dis- 
cussion is contained in his article, ‘‘ The Early Christian 
Traditions concerning the Origin and Meaning of the 
Lord’s Supper” (Zur Geschichte wnd Litteratur des 
Urchristentums, Bd. i., pp. 205-337, 1893). In a pre- 
vious work he had reached conclusions which appear to 
have met with considerable acceptance. The view he 
had formerly held was this—that Jesus had invested the 
Jewish Passover with a deeper significance, and trans- 
formed it into a Christian celebration; and that in this 
form the celebration had at first been repeated yearly, 
until the transplantation of Christianity to Gentile soil 
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led to the union of the Lord’s Supper with the Agape, and 
in consequence to more frequent celebration, and to a 
certain change in the meaning of the rite. But further 
study has led him to change his position, and in the 
present paper he puts before us the new conclusions he 
has arrived at. 

The first part of his paper is devoted to an inquiry into 
the TIME and occasion of the words of institution. So far 
as the time is concerned, on one point all the accounts 
agree, that the Lord’s Supper coincides with the last meal 
Jesus ate with His disciples on the night He was betrayed. 
But the agreement goes no further. It is now almost 
universally recognised that the Fourth Gospel dates that 
last meal on the 13th Nisan, 7z.e. the day before the be- 
ginning of the Feast of the Passover, while the Synoptic 
Gospels more or less clearly identify the Last Supper with 
the Passover supper, 7.¢. assign the 14th Nisan as the date. 
Spitta proceeds first of all to establish the fact that accord- 
ing to the Fourth Gospel the Last Supper falls on the 13th 
Nisan. He does not confine himself to the chronology of 
the later chapters of the Gospel, but considers further 
whether in the passage John vi. 26-58, assuming that our 
Saviour’s words here have any bearing on the Lord’s 
Supper, we find any reference to the Passover. A critical 
examination of the passage leads to the conclusion that 
the section vv. 51-59 is a later addition, and makes it 
plain that there is not the slightest reference in the words 
of Jesus to the Passover. So far, then, the position of the 
Fourth Gospel is clear. The Lord’s Supper was celebrated 
on the 13th Nisan, and there is no connexion between it 
and the Passover. 

But, on the other hand, the Synoptic Gospels seem to 
decide no less plainly for the 14th Nisan. The Synoptic 
Gospels—but we must distinguish between the Synoptic 
Gospels and the Synoptic tradition, and Spitta believes he 
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can find evidence of a tradition in the Synoptic Gospels 
which points to the 13th Nisan. It is in Mark that he 
finds most distinct traces of this tradition. In Mark xiv. 1 
we have a date assigned to the resolution come to by the 
enemies of Jesus to capture Him and put Him to death: 
qv 5é To wacxa Kal Ta aluvua peta Svo Huépas. Why, we 
ask, this precise statement of the date on which this reso- 
lution was come to? The answer is given in the next 
verse: éXeyou yap m1 ev TH EopTH, pwnmote Extat OopuBos Tod 
Xaod. Was it with regard to the capture or the execution 
of Jesus that the Sanhedrists resolved ux) év 7H éoptH? To 
the execution. They proposed to take Him év dod, so 
that, so far as the capture was concerned, they need not 
have feared an uproar. It is the execution that, two days 
before the Passover, they resolve to accomplish uw é TH 
éopT7. And this resolution x) év TH éopTH can only mean 
‘‘ before the feast.” For why delay till after? The people 
would have dispersed, but Jesus also might have left the 
city. According to Mark, then, it was the plan of the 
Sanhedrists to capture and execute Jesus before the feast. 
They make a bargain with Judas, and he seeks to betray 
him ev«alpws (v. 11), z.e. at the right time—the right time, 
of course, being the time agreed upon by the Sanhedrists, 
viz. before the feast. Thus far, at any rate, the tendency of 
Mark is to place the capture of Jesus before the Passover. 

But the verses which follow (Mark xiv. 12-16) are in 
glaring contradiction with what we have found to be the 
tendency of the preceding narrative. Without any refer- 
ence to the agreement come to between the Sanhedrists 
and Judas, the Evangelist proceeds to describe the arrange- 
ments made by Jesus for the celebration of the Passover. 
The plan, then, to capture Him before the feast had fallen 
through. Why do we hear nothing more about it? If 
this plan is important enough to receive the careful men- 
tion it does, why does Mark not tell us how it was that 
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it was given up and another substituted? The verses 
12-16 are so entirely out of connexion with what has gone 
before that we must regard them as an interpolation. 
This view is confirmed by the fact that v. 17 does not 
harmonize with what immediately precedes it in the sus- 
pected passage. In the interpolated verses we read of 
Jesus sending two of His disciples to prepare the Passover, 
while in the seventeenth verse we find Him coming with 
the twelve. Spitta has no hesitation in concluding that 
Mark xiv. 12-16 completely lacks organic connexion with 
the rest of the narrative. Omit these verses, and the 
tendency of the rest of the account is to confirm the 
opinion that Mark is basing on a tradition which assigned 
the 13th and not the 14th Nisan as the date of the Last 
Supper and capture of Jesus. 

The further course of the narrative in Mark is all in 
favour of this conclusion. In the account of the capture, 
trial, and crucifixion of Jesus there is not one word to 
suggest that all this took place on a Sabbath-like feast. 
The whole conduct of the Sanhedrim would have been 
illegal on this assumption. Minor points in the narrative— 
Simon coming from the fields, Joseph buying the linen, the 
release of a prisoner, of which the most natural explana- 
tion is that it was to enable him to celebrate the feast— 
strongly support the view that the date of the crucifixion 
must have been the 14th Nisan. Nor can we understand 
the conduct of the high-priests on the generally accepted 
chronology of Mark. They had resolved not to capture 
and execute Jesus during the feast, and yet directly in the 
teeth of this resolution they not only take Him then, but, 
instead of keeping Him safe in prison, for no reason that 
Wwe can see, proceed to try Him and put Him to death, 
running straight into the danger they had resolved to 
avoid. It is evident, then, that the account of the pre- 
paration of the Passover is irreconcilable with the rest of 
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the narrative. We have but to omit it, and there remains 
a clear and consistent narrative pointing to the 14th Nisan 
as the date of the crucifixion. 

This conclusion is borne out by the evidence as to the 
character of the meal which Jesus ate with His disciples 
on the night of His betrayal. Was it or was it not the 
Passover? We have four accounts, which arrange them- 
selves into two groups—Mark and Matthew, Paul and 
Luke. On comparing them, we observe the following 
main points of difference: 

(1) Paul and Luke represent the Lord’s Supper as an 
ordinance, the institution of which at the Passover supper 
had been premeditated by Jesus. Luke is emphatic, ézv- 
Guia éreOipnca todto To macya payeiv (xxii. 15). The 
eis THY éunv avauvnow of Paul (1 Cor. xi. 24, 25) is to the 
same effect, and. points unmistakably to the Passover 
(Exod. xii. 14). In Mark and Matthew, on the other hand, 
there is no evidence of premeditation. The so-called 
words of institution give us the impression of being 
spoken on the impulse of the moment, and there is no 
mention of a repetition of the celebration. 

(2) Luke makes the meal begin with wine, evidently 
thinking of the first cup of the Passover, and from the 
very beginning we feel that it is a sacred feast that is 
being celebrated. Mark and Matthew describe an ordinary 
meal, xal dvaxeipévwy aitav xal écOiovrwy; and where 
Luke puts the first cup, they introduce the Judas episode. 
Now there would be no place for such a speech as that 
of Jesus regarding the traitor in the liturgy of the Pass- 
over, and it is probably this feeling that makes Luke 
reserve the Judas episode to the end. 

Mark and Matthew, then, know nothing of a Pessoten 
supper, while Paul and Luke distinctly point to it. But 
even in these latter we note some points which seem to 
conflict with the view they present. For instance, if it 
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was the Passover supper, it is strange that Jesus should 
have chosen the bread, and not rather the lamb, to re- 
present His body. And again, the point at which the 
blessing occurs is suspicious. At all ordinary meals the 
blessing came before the breaking of the bread, but in the 
Passover supper after. And yet, even in the accounts 
which represent the supper Jesus is eating as the Pass- 
over, we find the evAoyety coming before the breaking of 
the bread. These and one or two other minor points in 
the accounts of Paul and Luke stand as a protest against 
the view which these accounts are designed to present, 
that the last meal of Jesus with His disciples was the 
Passover supper. 

Briefly, then, to sum up the results of the enquiry into 
the Synoptic tradition regarding the Lord’s Supper: 

(1) There is clear evidence of a tradition in Mark which 
assigns the 13th Nisan as the date of the celebration. In 
the present form of the Mark Gospel this tradition is 
obscured by the interpolation of Mark xiv. 12-16; much 
more so in Matthew, where, however, we see many traces 
of it. Luke, on the other hand, distinctly assigns the 
14th Nisan as the date. Spitta further finds evidence 
in the apocryphal Gospel of Peter and the Didaskalia in 
favour of the Mark tradition. 

(2) As to the character of the meal, Paul and Luke 
represent it as the Passover supper, Mark and Matthew 
as an ordinary meal. 

(8) Even in Paul and Luke, however, there are certain 
points which are hardly compatible with the theory of a 
Passover supper. 

We come now to consider the MEANING of the words of 
institution. Spitta starts from Mark’s account, which has 
proved the most reliable on the question of date and occa- 
sion. Mark represents Jesus as distributing to His dis- 
ciples bread and wine. Evidently it is a meal that is 
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here in progress. But what kind of a meal? Not the 
Passover. Many things are against this—the date, as we 
have seen, the distribution and invitation to partake, which 
would be out of place at the Passover supper, where all 
help themselves without invitation, the fact that the bread 
should be chosen to represent the body of Christ instead 
of the Paschal lamb. But if not the Passover, what then ? 
Spitta finds a hint to the answer in the words, To aiua 
fou THs SiaMnKns TO Exxuvvopevovy wep woAA@v. The re- 
ference to the Mosaic covenant of Exodus xxiv. 8 is un- 
mistakable. But just as there is a difference of detail in 
the two cases, in the one blood being used, in the other 
wine, in the one the blood being sprinkled, in the other 
the wine poured out and drunk, so the covenant of which 
Jesus is speaking is opposed to the Mosaic. What cove- 
nant, then, can Jesus be thinking of when He lets the 
cup go round among His disciples, and describes it as the 
blood of the covenant? The answer is clear to Spitta. 
It must be the Davidic-Messianic, so often opposed to the 
Mosaic. One of the most common figures under which 
this covenant is represented is that of a meal; cf. Isaiah 
xxv. 6-8, lv. 3; Psalm cxxxii. 15, etc. In the Gospels 
we find Jesus making frequent use of this figure. Spitta 
instances the beatitudes, Matthew v. 6, Luke vi. 21; the 
parable of the ten virgins, where the Parousia is repre- 
sented as a wedding feast; the parable of the great supper. 
Bread and wine are frequently mentioned as features of 
the banquet. In Luke xiv. 15 it is described as eating 
bread, in Mark xiv. 25 as drinking wine. Spitta brings 
forward a long list of quotations from Rabbinical literature 
to prove the familiarity of this idea. No figure is more 
common to describe the spiritual blessings of the Messianic 
age than that of eating and drinking. ‘The Messiah is 
represented sometimes as the Giver of the manna, some- 
times as the manna itself. Philo repeatedly describes the 
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manna as the Logos, and 1 Corinthians x. 3 seg. shows 
that such a conception is not unfamiliar to Paul, who, 
after speaking of the manna and the water together, says 
with regard to the latter that the Israelities drank €« 
TvevpaTixns axodovOovens TéTpas, 1) TETPA SE Hv O XpioTos. 
We have the same thought in John vi. 48-50, where Jesus 
calls Himself the Bread which cometh down from heaven. 
In the Jewish apocalyptic writings the Messiah is described 
further as the Vine of the fruit of which the righteous 
shall drink. In view of these expectations, Spitta thinks 
that it is no mere accident that Jesus, according to John, 
describes Himself as the true Vine. 

It was expected, then, that when the Davidic-Messianic 
covenant was established the righteous would be nourished 
with some wonderful food and drink. This bread, wine, 
water, or whatever it was described as being, is nothing 
less than the Messiah Himself; so that one can actually 
speak of ‘eating the Messiah,” or drinking Him in His 
blood, the juice of the grape. And as the blessings to be 
obtained are essentially the blessings of the Messianic 
covenant, this Messiah’s blood of which one drinks may 
be fitly designated the blood of the covenant. 

Are there any references to this Messianic meal in the 
records of the institution of the Lord’s Supper? Without 
a doubt. Mark and Matthew have the saying about drink- 
ing new in the Kingdom of God, which Luke introduces 
at the beginning of the celebration. At the conclusion 
Luke has the significant saying, cayw SiatiPewar vpiv 
Kabas SieBeTd por 0 tatHp pov Bacirelav: iva EoOnte Kal 
mivnte emt THs Tpatétns pov év TH Bacideta pov (xxii. 
29 seq.), while Paul strikes the eschatological note in his 
axpt ob €Xyn (1 Cor. xi. 26), and John has the speech 
about the true Vine. The invitation to partake in Mark 
and Matthew (Adfete, dayere, were) points in the same 
direction. It recalls the invitation of Isaiah lv. 1-3, and 
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suggests such parallels in the Gospels as Luke xiv. 17, 
“Come, for all things are now ready’’; and Matthew xi. 
29, ‘Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” It is doubtless this 
thought of the Messianic banquet that has suggested the 
mavtes in Christ’s invitation to His disciples to partake. 

In what sense, then, are we to understand Jesus’s words 
at the table? From Mark xiv. 25 and Luke xxii. 30 we 
see that He is thinking of the completion of His work. 
His words to the traitor seem to point to the failure of 
that work, but His faith never wavers. In the very 
hour that He is preparing for death He speaks as one 
who has overcome the world. He looks forward with 
confidence to the triumphant establishment of the King- 
dom He has come to found, and with the eye of faith sees 
that hour as if it were already come. Already, in imagina- 
tion, He is sitting at table with His disciples in the King- 
dom of God, and dispensing to them those blessings which 
only He, the Messiah, can supply. It is in this spirit that 
He distributes the bread and wine to His disciples with 
the words, ‘‘ Take, eat, this is My body,” ‘‘ Drink ye all 
of it; this is My blood of the testament, which is shed 
for many.” Death has no terrors for Him; no sense 
of failure embitters the prospect of the abandonment of 
His work. With unfaltering confidence He looks forward 
to the future, and already seems to see the glorious work 
completed, already seems to be drinking of the fruit of 
the vine with His disciples in His Father’s Kingdom. 
Already that hour seems to have come to which He looks 
forward in the intercessory prayer, ‘‘ Father, I will that 
they also, whom Thou hast given Me, be with Me where 
Iam, that they may behold My glory, which Thou hast 
given Me.” 

It is only from this eschatological point of view, the 
point of view expressly suggested by all accounts of the 
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celebration, that we can understand Christ’s words at the 
table. To start with the symbolical meaning of the bread 
and wine, and endeavour to decide what is meant by 
eating Christ’s body and drinking His blood, is to open 
the door to all manner of subjective interpretations, none 
of which can be accepted with certainty, and most of 
which give the impression that the words of Christ must 
have been unintelligible to His disciples. Equally inad- 
missible is the attempt to explain Christ’s words as re- 
ferring to His death. True, we find this interpretation 
already current in apostolic times, but that does not 
diminish its improbability. Nay, in the situation this 
meaning is impossible. Can we believe that Jesus, when 
He gave His disciples the bread and the wine, meant them 
to be regarded as symbols of His violent death? Would 
they have been appropriate for the purpose? The red 
wine, the blood of the grape, might certainly suggest 
human blood. But it is not with the wine but the bread 
that Jesus begins. And what resemblance is there be- 
tween bread—even though it be broken—and a dead body ? 
The bread is broken simply that it may be eaten. And 
the eating and drinking put all thought of reference to the 
death of Jesus out of the question. The very suggestion 
of eating a dead body and drinking human blood is re- 
volting. And, further, if Jesus had been referring to His 
death, is it likely that the disciples would have under- 
stood Him? He was in the midst of them, in the full 
enjoyment of life. How were they to realize that the 
bread represented the crucified body and the wine the 
shed blood of the Master whose words they were listening 
to? Wemust remember that tbe thoughts so familiar to 
ourselves regarding the significance of the death of Christ 
were foreign to the disciples, whereas, on the other hand, 
those apocalyptic expectations regarding the Messianic 
banquet, which are so strange to us, were familiar to 
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them. It is only by endeavouring to put ourselves into 
the historical situation that we can hope to understand the 
meaning of the words that fell from Christ’s lips. And 
once we do so, once we appreciate the sublime enthusiasm 
of the moment which called forth those words from the 
Saviour, we shall cease to imagine that He had any other 
end in view than simply this—to invite the disciples to 
receive Him to themselves. All thought of intention to 
found a rite for the observance of the Church is out of the 
question. Such an object is incompatible with the spirit 
in which the words were spoken, which betrays no pre- 
meditation, but rather the spontaneous outpouring of a 
heart profoundly moved, and inconsistent with the cha- 
racter of the Saviour, who throughout His life had dis- 
played a lofty indifference as to the forms which were to 
govern the life of the Church. 

It is true the meal was repeated in the early Church, 
but nothing indicates that this was done in obedience 
to a supposed command of Christ or with reference 
to His death. On the contrary, so far from the latter 
being the case, we read in Acts ii. 46 that the Agapes 
were celebrated é€v dya\\idce, and we have to regard 
them as religious meals which the Christians celebrated 
together, at which it was natural that they should 
recall the words which the Saviour had spoken at that 
last meal with His disciples. As they partook of the 
food placed before them, they would remember what 
He had said of Himself as the true nourishment of 
the soul, and look forward with joyful anticipation to 
the time when they should sit at meat with Him in the 
Kingdom of God. Nor is it likely that these thoughts 
would be associated only with those elements He had 
used at the Last Supper. Along with bread and wine, 
water was frequently employed to describe the blessings 
of the Messianic age. Wine may not always have been 
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drunk at the Agapes, and we can well imagine that in the 
early Christian celebrations water may have been drunk 
in remembrance of Him who had spoken of Himself as 
the living water. 

But in course of time a change took place. This simple 
repetition of the original meal disappeared before the cele- 
bration of the Lord’s Supper as a Christian Passover in 
commemoration of the death of Christ. We can trace the 
beginnings of the change in the earliest times. Spitta 
offers the following sketch of the probable development : 
If Jesus died on the 14th Nisan, then the meal which He 
ate with His disciples on the 13th was not the Passover, 
The disciples then could not have eaten the Passover at 
this time, for it is out of the question to imagine that they 
would do so in the melancholy circumstances. But the 
law commanded, ‘‘If any man of you or of your posterity 
shall be unclean by reason of a dead body, or be in a 
journey afar off, yet he shall keep the passover unto the 
Lord. The fourteenth day of the second month at even 
they shall keep it’? (Num. ix. 10 seq.). The disciples, in 
obedience to this command, would return to Jerusalem to 
celebrate the second Passover on the 14th Ijjar. This is 
the simplest explanation of the fact that we find them 
again in Jerusalem, although they had been commanded 
to seek the risen Saviour in Galilee. We can hardly over- 
estimate the importance of this, the first Christian Pass- 
over. A month before, when they had thought to eat the 
Passover with Jesus, His blood had been shed on the 
cross. In consequence of their Easter experiences they 
now see the death of their Master in a new light. The 
parallel between Jesus and the Paschal lamb, which was 
slain at the same hour, must at once have forced itself 
upon them. Here is the germ of Paul’s 70 rdoya rpav 
érv0n Xpictos. Do we wonder that this Passover meal, 
invested with this new significance, assumed the character 
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of a new institution? If, as is by no means improbable, 
on this occasion Jesus appeared to the disciples, that would 
enhance the importance of it. We are almost tempted to 
identify this meal with that of which we read in the 
spurious conclusion of the Mark Gospel, and which is 
referred to in Acts i. 4 (though dated later), at which 
Jesus appeared for the last time to His disciples before He 
was received up into heaven. An interesting parallel sug- 
gests itself between this last meal of Jesus with His dis- 
ciples before His ascension, and the last meal before His 
death. On both occasions He went out with the disciples 
to the Mount of Olives; on both occasions He was taken 
away from the disciples—the first time by His enemies, 
the second by the darkness of a cloud into which He was 
received, never to appear again. This last meal was really 
a Passover. 
- But be that as it may, there can be no doubt that the 
celebration of the Christian Passover reaches back to the 
earliest times, and that it exercised considerable influence 
on the original celebration of the Lord’s Supper. That 
the disciples themselves should have misunderstood the 
meaning of our Lord’s words is hardly possible. But we 
can easily understand how, after Christ was long dead, 
others, hearing the words cdua and alwa Xpicrod, would 
naturally think of the death of Christ. To those who did 
not know the historical situation in which the words were 
spoken the analogy of the Passover most readily suggested 
itself as an explanation of their meaning. In this light 
the Lord’s Supper was regarded. Such an interpretation 
was bound to react upon the accounts of the origin of the 
Lord’s Supper. The theory of a Christian Passover pointed 
to the 14th Nisan as the date of the original celebration, 
and the analogy of Exodus xii. 14 to a direct institution 
by Christ. 

Spitta proceeds now to test this conjecture as to the 
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probable course of things by an examination of the accounts 
of the Lord’s Supper. He begins with Luke, whose narra- 
tive he would curtail by the omission of xxii. 20, which 
evidently is the result of an attempt to combine Paul and 
Mark—the first half of the verse pointing to 1 Corinthians 
xi. 25, while the 70 bzép tuav éxxvvvomevoy is taken from 
Mark xiv. 24, and introduced so awkwardly that what is 
there said of the alua is here applied to the wotjpiov. In 
Luke’s account we already see a vast change. The cup 
comes first, and the distribution of the bread is the climax 
of the celebration. No symbolical meaning is attached to 
the cup, as the wine in the Passover had none. The words 
which are spoken as the bread is distributed correspond to 
the ‘‘ hoc est pascha’”’ of the Paschal liturgy. Evidently it 
is a Christian Passover that is here described: so early had 
the practice of the Church begun to influence the traditions 
regarding the original celebration. When we find such 
changes introduced into the narrative of the last supper, 
do we marvel at the discrepancy in the chronology of the 
Passion? It is no more difficult to understand than this 
variation in the form of the celebration, and springs from 
the same source—the identification of the Lord’s Supper 
with the Passover. 

The original tradition regarding the Lord’s Supper is 
preserved in purer form by Mark and Matthew, though 
somewhat obscured by the introduction of the passage 
describing the preparation for the Passover. But we have 
no difficulty, as we have seen, in finding in Mark and 
Matthew clear evidence against the 14th Nisan as the date 
of the original celebration. 

Paul agrees with Luke in regarding the Lord’s Supper 
as a@ memorial of the death of Christ. But we note cer- 


tain variations from Luke. He does not follow the order 





adopted by Luke, and in the words over the cup he keeps 
_ more closely to the apostolical tradition. The points on 
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which he differs from Mark and Matthew are significant. 
He has tovto oteire, oodKis éavy mivnte, els THY eunv 
dvauvnow, which has its parallel in Luke in the words 
spoken at the end of the celebration, specially with refer- 
ence to the bread. Further, instead of tis dva@nxns he 
has 7 xavv7) dvaOjxn, and, most important of all, the simple 
70 aiua pov of Mark and Matthew has been replaced by 
Katyn SiaOnkn é€otiv év TO Ew aipate. Clearly this is a 
transformation of the original words, and an awkward one 
enough, as the New Testament cannot be drunk; and the 
reason of the change is the same as has led Luke alto- 
gether to omit the word over the cup, so that even where 
Paul appears more closely to approach Mark and Matthew, 
he is really nearer to Luke. Spitta finds in Paul’s version 
of the words todtd éotw 7d aiua pov a proof that these 
words are genuine, and that they did not originally refer to 
the death of Christ. It is interesting further to contrast 
the reference to the dva0yxn in the words of Jesus with 
Paul’s version. Jesus speaks of eating and drinking in 
which the promise of the Davidic-Messianic covenant will 
be fulfilled; Paul points to a sacrifice by which a new 
covenant is instituted, which sets aside the old forms of 
the Jewish religion. The close connexion between the 
body and blood of Christ and eating and drinking, which 
is emphasized in Mark and Matthew, is not preserved by 
Paul, who has no AdBerte, dayete, wiere. Bread and the 
cup are to him symbols fraught with a certain meaning. 
Of appropriation of Christ and the blessings of the new 
covenant by eating and drinking there is no thought. 

It is evident that so far in Paul’s version we have the 
two traditions, the apostolical and the ecclesiastical of 
Luke, crossing one another. That the latter preponderates 
is due to the fact that Paul was not an eye-witness, but 
himself belonged to the circle for whom Luke’s account 
was designed. At the same time we can trace the influ- 
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ence of Paul’s account on the later versions of the apos- 
tolical tradition, notably in Matthew’s addition es agpeouv 
dpaptiay to the to éxyuvvouevov brép ToAN@Y Of Mark. 

But we have a different view of the Lord’s Supper pre- 
sented in 1 Corinthians x. (cf. xil. 13). Here there is no 
reference to the death of Christ; it is the eating and 
drinking that is prominent. Bread and wine are regarded 
as the media whereby the participant is brought into com- 
munion with the pneumatic Christ. We cannot fail to find 
here a reminiscence of the apostolical tradition, even while 
we note how great is the difference between the earlier 
view, which regards the bread and wine as symbols of 
pneumatic blessings, and Paul’s view, which accepts them 
as media of the same. That we should have these two 
different views of the Lord’s Supper in Paul, that even 
when he approaches to the earlier tradition he should yet 
depart so far from the simplicity of it—these things are a 
proof to Spitta that Paul no longer stands at the source of 
the tradition regarding the Lord’s Supper, but at a point 
where that tradition has already become divided and ob- 
scured. 

In concluding his paper, Spitta deals briefly with the 
practical consequences of the position he has sought to 
establish. That the view he has presented differs from 
that set forth in all creeds and confessions is evident. On 
the negative side, in so far 7.e. as he denies the institution 
by Jesus of a rite in commemoration of His death, he is 
aware that he is opposed to the universal doctrine of the 
Church. But, on the other hand, on the positive side, in 
so far i.e. as he emphasizes participation in the spiritual 
blessings which the Messiah bestows, he contends that 
the view of the Lord’s Supper he has set forth has many 
points of contact with the evangelical piety of the Church, 
as it finds expression in its hymns. Certainly those hymns 
have been written from a different standpoint; but in 
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spite of this the fact remains—and Spitta quotes many 
instances to prove it—that among the hymns dealing with 
the Lord’s Supper, the meaning which he has assigned to 
the rite is that which is most frequently and most effectively 
adopted in giving expression to the devotion of the believer. 
G. WAUCHOPE STEWART. 


THE EASY YOKE. 


WHEN Jesus said, “ My yoke is easy,” He probably had in 
His view a contrast between His teaching and that of the 
scribes. Be that as it may, it is certain that His “‘ yoke,” 
compared with theirs, was easy. Therefore we may fitly 
adopt ‘‘ the Easy Yoke” as a title for this paper, in which 
it is proposed to consider some of the sayings uttered by 
our Lord in connection with His various encounters with 
the religious teachers of Israel. This study will form a 
suitable sequel to the preceding one on the Disciple-Logia. 
The latter, curiously enough, exhibit Christ as a Master in 
a light which might readily suggest that His yoke was the 
reverse of easy, though no instructed disciple would ascribe 
to it such a character; for such an one understands that 
severity and gentleness are not incompatible. But the fact 
remains that to see clearly with what justice Jesus claims 
to be a genial, reasonable Master we must study the words 
in which His moral and religious ideas are set in sharp 
antagonism to the doctrine of the scribes. 

These words are many, as we learn from Matthew's 
Gospel, which contains the fullest account of our Lord’s 
anti-scribal polemic. To consider them all, even in the 
most cursory manner, is impossible within our limits. It is 
also quite unnecessary for our purpose. It will suffice to 
weigh the import of those words that have been preserved 
in the Gospel of Mark, which, meagre as its report of our 
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Lord’s teaching is, nevertheless contains materials suffi- 
cient to define His position as against that of the scribes. 

The sayings preserved in Mark have all a stamp of 
genuineness which leaves no room for doubt that they form 
together a little treasure of veritable utterances of the great 
Master. They are, one and all, of permanent value; per- 
ennial light for Christians, not merely temporary lightning 
directed against an evil system prevalent in Israel eighteen 
hundred years ago. The apostolic Church from the first 
perceived their importance, and felt their light-giving power; 
hence their sure place in the primitive tradition, and in the 
written page of the archaic Gospel which bears the name of 
Mark. 

The collection of relative Logia consists of eight in all. 
Five of these are contained in the section Mark 1i.-111. 1-6, 
whose general heading might be ‘‘sundry conflicts with 
scribes and Pharisees.” Briefly indicated, they are as 
follows : 

1. ‘‘ Power on earth to forgive sins,’ chapter ii. 10. 

2. ‘I came not to call the righteous, but sinners,”’ ii. 17. 

8. “ New wine into new bottles,’ ii. 22. 

4, “The Sabbath for man, not man for the Sabbath,” 
ii. 27. 

5. ‘* Always lawful to do good,” iii. 4. 

To this group of five have to be added the following 
three : 

6. “Not that which goeth into the mouth, but that which 
cometh out, defileth,’’ vii. 15. 

7. ‘What God hath joined together let not man put 
asunder,” x. 9. 

8. “To Cesar Casar’s, to God God’s,”’ xii. 17. 

Matthew has all these Logia; Luke omits (6) and gives 
(7) in a very imperfect form.' 

The first two announce the advent of the era of grace; 

1 Luke xvi. 18. 
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the next four contain the charter of spiritual liberty ; the 
last two lay the foundations of social health by proclaiming 
the sanctity of the marriage tie and by assigning to the 
State its legitimate sphere. 

1. ‘‘ Power on earth to forgive sins.” 

I take these words to be the essential part of the sentence 
in which they are embedded: ‘‘ But that ye may know that 
the Son of man hath power on earth to forgive sins.” 
Pardon on earth, not merely in heaven; pardon abundant, 
everywhere like the air, not a scarce commodity relegated 
as to its exercise to the upper celestial world, and not much 
of it even there, or even of the will to pardon. Such is the 
latent antithesis. It marks the difference between the old 
era of legalism and the new era of grace; between the God 
of the scribes and the God of Jesus. Under the old regime 
of legalism God was conceived of simply as a Moral Gover- 
nor, rendering to every man according to his works. Under 
such a system there was little room for pardon, which was 
crowded out of the universe by retributive Justice. God 
did not exercise it, men did not expect it, neither did they 
practise it. ‘‘An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,” 
was the law for God and for man. Such was the concep- 
tion of the moral order which had possession of the minds 
of the fault-finding scribes, who called Jesus a blasphemer 
because He had said to the palsied man, “ Son, thy sins be 
forgiven thee.’’ It was under the inspiration of an utterly 
diverse conception of that order that Jesus spoke the cheer- 
ing word, and his reply to the fault-finders was meant as a 
vindication of the new anti-legal view. Formally a dispute 
as to His personal right to forgive, the question at issue 
between Him and His critics was really one involving a 
great principle. A whole world of new religious thought is 
covered by the brief phrase “‘power on earth to forgive sin.” 
It meant: ‘“‘ God is not a mere Governor and Judge. He 
is more characteristically, more divinely, a God who de- 
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lighteth in mercy. Nor does He look on the exercise of 
mercy in the light, chiefly, of a prerogative to be jealously 
guarded, but rather of a virtue to be imitated and a pleasure 
to be shared by all who have received His Spirit. Law was 
the watchword of old, let grace be the watchword now. 
Let all men know that God multiplieth pardons. Let all 
men who believe this strive to inspire hope by preaching, as 
they have opportunity, the forgiveness of sins. To a fellow- 
man, suffering grievously, and looking on his suffering as the 
penalty of special sin, speak the cheering word: Brother, 
thy sins are forgiven. This is always true in the sense that 
past misconduct need in no case be an inevitable doom ; 
and when general unbelief prevails in the forgivableness of 
transgression, it is a truth worth proclaiming. Proclaim it, 
in spite of the disease which seems to be the standing 
evidence that sin has not been forgiven. Heal the man’s 
soul by the beneficent proclamation if you cannot heal his 
body, and so break the spell of the false theory which has 
too long held sway over men’s minds, that particular forms 
of physical evil are always the penalty of particular forms 
of moral evil. Heal the soul by the Gospel of pardon; 
that any son of man can do, if it be reserved for the Son of 
man to heal the body. Nay, heal the soul, I say, and 
thereby you may help not a little to heal the body; for 
hope in the heart and peace in the conscience are precious 
medicines for the whole nature or man.” 

2. “I came not to call the righteous, but sinners.”’ 

This second Logion gains in significance by juxtaposition 
with the first. The resulting meaning is: sin not only 
pardonable abundantly, but sinners rather than the right- 
eous, in some ways, the favoured ones. How inconceivable 
this to the scribe mind accustomed to legalistic ways of 
thinking! ‘To whom can the favour of God and the 
blessings of the Messianic kingdom belong but to the 
righteous? Doth not God reward every man according to 
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his works, bestowing on the just all desirable good, and 
visiting the unjust with punitive evil? Yet here is one who 
is ever talking about the kingdom of God, and gives Himself 
out as its herald, yet has the effrontery to tell us that He 
invites to its benefits, by preference, sinners, such as these 
publicans and their dissolute companions, with whom He 
has just been associating. We called Him a blasphemer 
before when He said, ‘Son, thy sins are forgiven’; may we 
not with even better reason call Him a blasphemer now, 
nay, one who abolishes moral distinctions, upsets the moral 
order, overturns the very foundations of God’s throne ?” 
The distress of the legal pedants was, doubtless, great, 
but what of that? The word that scandalized them has 
brought deep abiding comfort to the great heart of man- 
kind, to the hearts of sinners, who are ever the great 
majority. The kingdom for sinners, not for righteous men 
or saints—it is a beneficent, epoch-making, eventful revolu- 
tion. It puts all good things within the reach of the erring, 
even of those who have greatly erred. All things, not 
merely pardon, but power to be and to do good—eminent 
attainment in sanctity and wisdom. For, of course, the new 
policy does not undervalue righteousness; it simply adopts a 
new method of propagating it. The kingdom is for sinners 
in order that they may be saints, and for producing sanctity 
reliance is placed on the effect of magnanimous treatment. 
In the new era of grace retributive justice is superseded by 
divine generosity. God forgives that He may be feared. 
Divine goodness is trusted to as the great power making for 
repentance. The new way is better than the old, which 
simply told men what to do under penalties, and left them 
to themselves. The old way failed, Jeremiah being witness. 
The new way may fail in many instances also, but on the 
whole it works well. Forgiveness does foster piety. Men 
love God because He is gracious. The human heart bounds 
passionately towards goodness under the inspiration of un- 
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merited favour. So the greatest sinner may become the 
greatest saint; forgiven much, he greatly loves. No such 
devotees as Paul and Augustine and Bunyan. Divine 
rigour never produced such men. “If Thou, Lord, 
shouldest mark iniquities, O Lord, who shall stand?” 
Who shall stand, I say, not in judgment, but even in moral 
integrity? Strictness, severe judicial rigour, is depressing 
and repressing. It chills the soul, freezes up the moral 
energies, produces only two types of men: the moral 
pedant, the Pharisee, who addicts himself to petty duties, 
and in his blindness thinks thereby to fulfil all righteous- 
ness; and the profligate, who, despairing of pleasing the 
exacting Taskmaster, gives up trying, and abandons himself 
to lawless impulse. 

The foregoing words of Jesus throw open a career of 
spiritual life full of great possibilities to all, even to the 
most degraded. The effect of the next group of four is to 
set free that life from the hampering power of artificial 
restrictions connected with ascetic practices, holy times, 
and ritual rules. By the new evangelic policy of pardon, 
transgressors are set free from the bonds of an accusing 
conscience and of evil habit; by the charter of liberty 
contained in the four words next to be considered, pardoned, 
regenerate men are set free from the not less serious 
bonds of conventional religion. Emancipation in the latter 
form is not less necessary than in the former. The two 
together constitute complete redemption. Such complete 
redemption Jesus provided for in His teaching. 

3. “New wine into new bottles.’ 

The old bottle into which it was proposed to put the 
new wine was “‘fasting.’’ ‘‘ Why,” they asked, ‘“‘do Thy 
disciples fast not ?”’ Who the interrogants were, whether 
John’s disciples or Pharisees, or both together, matters 
not, in this practice there was agreement between them. 
They fasted on system, and thought that all religious 
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people should do the same. It was an old pious custom, 
and it was good for the soul, and on both grounds observ- 
ance was desirable. Not content with observing the 
practice themselves, they attempted, with the characteristic 
intolerance of zealots, to concuss the Jesus-circle into 
conformity. Jesus firmly resisted pressure, and defended 
noncomformity with weighty argument embodied in para- 
bolic forms of thought. ‘‘ Would you have a wedding 
party fast? Who would patch an old garment with a piece 
of undressed cloth, or pour new wine into old skins?” 
The principle implied is: in religion, practice must cor- 
respond to spirit; and the latent reason annexed: when 
this law of congruity is disregarded, practice becomes 
mechanical to the detriment of the spirit. But this only 
throws us back on a previous question: Why should the 
spirit of the Jesus-circle be different from that of Johannine 
and Pharisaic circles? A similar question arises at all 
transition times bringing new departures. Lovers of old 
ways cannot understand the plea of innovators. The claim 
to be new wine appears to them simply conceit; is not 
religion essentially ever the same? It may be conceit, but 
it may also be something very different. As a matter of 
fact, religions are not all alike. There are religions of fear 
and religions of faith, servile religions and filial religions ; 
and their ways are of necessity diverse. Such a wide 
difference existed between the religion of Jesus and His 
disciples, and that of John and the Pharisees. The religion 
of John and the Pharisees was legal; the religion of Jesus 
and His disciples was evangelic. The former was a service 
rendered in fear to a severe Taskmaster; the latter was a 
service rendered in gladness of heart to a gracious, be- 
nignant Father in heaven. Naturally the one resolved 
itself into scrupulous task-work, and crystallized into a 
round of duties periodically, painfully, punctiliously, or 
perchance, in the long run, perfunctorily and mechanically, 
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performed. As naturally the other abhorred task-work, 
rejoiced in spontaneity, would not suffer hands and feet 
to be shackled by incongruous custom, that it might be 
free to run in the way of God’s commandments, and to 
do His will with both hands earnestly. This is the evan- 
gelic spirit. It is the spirit which answers to the new era 
of grace. Jesus asserted its rights as the inbringer of 
that era, and the true sons of that era will ever be jealous 
for these rights. Tame submission, fond clinging to old 
custom, means lapse into legalism, with its enfeebled 
energies and unheroic timidities. Doubtless there is some- 
thing to fear. The liberty of the spirit may degenerate 
into license, and issue in a wild religion of wayward, fitful 
impulse. But the risk must be run. The world cannot 
do without fresh inspiration, and impetuous, passionate 
enthusiasm—all that is within roused into activity, giving 
birth to new thoughts, new songs, new ways of acting, to 
the glory of the Father in heaven. Are we not dying 
for lack of the new wine at this hour? Oh for a breath 
of the Jesus-spirit to heal our weariness and languor, and 
free us from the yoke of routine! 

4. ‘The Sabbath for man, not man for the Sabbath.” 

In Mark alone; one of two quite invaluable words of 
Jesus we owe to the archaic realistic Gospel, the other 
being the Parable of the Blade, the Ear, and the Full Corn 
(iv. 26-29). The saying preserved by the other two synop- 
tical Evangelists in common with Mark, ‘‘the Son of 
man is Lord also of the Sabbath,” would not have compen- 
sated for the loss of this word. For that saying, taken 
by itself, contains an exceptional statement about one 
person claiming lordly prerogative for the unique Man, 
whereas the word peculiar to Mark enunciates in clear, 
crisp style a great principle applicable to the human race. 
It is an important contribution to Christ’s doctrine con- 
cerning the sovereign worth of man. Setting him, by 
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other sayings, above the animal creation—better than bird 
or beast ; assigning to his soul, or moral being, more value 
than the whole world, He here sets man above important 
religious institutions, and declares the interest of humanity 
to be the supreme end which these institutions must serve 
as means. “A greater than the Sabbath is here,’ He 
virtually affirms. This attitude of championship for the 
human interest as against the divine, falsely conceived 
to be a rival interest, was characteristic of Jesus. It was 
the natural, inevitable attitude for one who conceived of 
God as a Father, and of gracious love as the most central 
attribute of the divine nature. For Jesus the divine 
interest and the human interest were coincident; if He 
seemed to set the human above the divine, as when He 
said, ‘‘ First be reconciled with thy brother, then offer sacri- 
fice,” it was only because the religious teachers of Israel, 
past and present, had so grievously mismanaged their 
business as to give to the divine an anti-human aspect. 
The Sabbath afforded a peculiarly favourable and im- 
portant opportunity of asserting the just claims of the 
human against a falsely and mischievously conceived 
divine. In the first place, to state that the Sabbath was 
made for man was to state a simple, undeniable fact, of 
which any one could satisfy himself by an intelligent, un- 
biassed reading of the fourth commandment of the Deca- 
logue. By the statute of institution the Sabbath was 
a divinely-given resting-day for weary men and beasts, 
humane in its intention, and having men’s good for its 
raison @étre. Then, secondly, the Sabbath was a very 
obtrusive institution. Once every seven days it came round 
with its call to men to cease from toil, to remember that 
man was more than a drudge, and that human life was 
more than labour with the sweat of the brow for daily 
bread, and to lift up their hearts with thankfulness to 
the God by whose considerate providence it came to pass 
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that there was such a thing as a Sabbath. To say that 
the oft-recurring day of rest, so differently spent from 
the other six, was made for man, was a very impressive 
way of saying: Man is not the slave of sacred institutions ; 
they exist for his benefit. Then, once more, no sacred 
institution had been more utterly dehwmanised than the 
Sabbath. Therefore in connection with none was it more 
needful to formulate the true, normal, wholesome relation 
between man and religious institutions. 

It would be a great mistake to suppose that this famous 
logion implied a certain amount of disparagement of the 
Sabbath. The effect of such a supposition would simply 
be to lessen the value of the principle proclaimed. The 
very point of the declaration lies in this, that man’s 
superiority is affirmed in connection with an institution 
whose great worth is acknowledged. Man greater even 
than the Sabbath; the Sabbath, with its beneficent pro- 
vision for rest, there for man’s benefit. The more valuable 
the institution, the better fitted to illustrate the principle: 
the raison détre of religious institutions serviceableness to 
the higher interests of humanity. Hence, what Jesus here 
says of the Sabbath He would, on proper occasion, have 
said of any sacred object whatsoever, even of one whose 
value was beyond dispute. He might have said, The 
temple is made for man, not man for the temple; or even, 
The Bible is made for man, not man for the Bible. All 
such things are subject to the test of utility, which is freely 
applied in the New Testament. In the Epistle to the 
Hebrews ‘‘ unprofitableness”’ is assigned as a reason for 
the discontinuance of the Levitical ritual (vii. 18). Of 
the Holy Scriptures, on the other hand, it is affirmed 
by the Apostle Paul that they are profitable for the edifi- 
cation of the man of God (2 Tim. iii. 16,17). They ave 
‘profitable, and they must be; that is the very reason of 
their existence. If, therefore, by perverted use, ¢.g., 
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through Rabbinical interpretation, they cease to be useful, 
it then becomes seasonable to say, ‘‘ The Scriptures were 
made for man, not man for the Scriptures.’”’ That was 
said in effect by the Reformers when they translated 
the Scriptures into the common tongues. It is said to-day, 
when the rights of criticism are asserted against the 
conservatism of traditional reverence, and an endeavour 
is made to ascertain the true history of the sacred literature 
with a view to a better understanding of its meaning. 
The Bible must, by all means, be made a useful book, 
and not allowed to become the fetish of uninstructed 
piety. 

5. ‘ Always lawful to do good.”’ 

This saying does not so much enunciate an independent 
principle with reference to Sabbath observance, as state a 
corollary from the great truth just considered. If the very 
reason for the existence of the Sabbath is to promote man’s 
good, then it cannot be incompatible with true Sabbath 
keeping to do good. In instituting the day of rest God 
acted the part of a benefactor, and in doing beneficent work 
man simply becomes an imitator of God. But it goes with- 
out saying that the beneficence of man must not take such 
a shape as to frustrate the beneficence of God by depriving 
toiling men of their much-needed, divinely-given boon of 
rest. Doing good might be so widely construed as to in- 
clude all useful labour carried on on other days of the week. 
That would mean the abolition of the weekly rest; therefore 
such comprehensive definition must be disallowed. Or- 
dinary bread-earning labour must be suspended, if the rest 
is to remain; and no one will object to the suspension who 
in his heart believes that the weekly rest was made for 
man’s benefit, or that it is of truly beneficial tendency. In 
the nature of things the suspension cannot be complete, but 
every humane man will consent to its being as complete as 
possible. He will say, Let the one day in the week, con- 
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secrated from time immemorial to recreative leisure, be a 
bond fide resting-day for weary men. But in proportion as 
he has entered into the spiritual freedom of Christ’s wise 
teaching he will also demand that rest be rationally defined, 
that pedantic, superstitious, tyrannical rules prohibitory of 
so-called ‘‘ work”’ shall not be imposed, rules such as that 
which interdicted rubbing ears of corn between the hands 
as a species of threshing. More generally, he will insist 
that the category of permissible acts classifiable as Sab- 
batic well-doing cannot be authoritatively fixed, and that 
every Christian must be free to exercise his own judgment 
under law to Christ. Christ did not ask leave of the Phari- 
sees to heal a withered hand; He did what His heart dic- 
tated, and let them blame Him as they pleased. A little 
more of this Christ-like boldness would not be amiss. Ab- 
stinence from deeds which conscience does not condemn, 
from fear of criticism, is a line of conduct that has no value 
in the kingdom of God, and its prevalence in a religious 
community is neither a sign nor a cause of spiritual health. 

6. “‘ Not that which goeth into the mouth, but that which 
cometh out, defileth.”’ 

The fourth logion states the true relation of man to 
sacred things of real and permanent value. They are made 
for man, must be such as to promote his moral and spiritual 
interests; therefore when, by abuse, they fail to do that, 
there is need of reform. So the matter stands in reference 
to Sabbath, Bible, Church, clergy, etc. The logion now to 
be considered states the relation of man to religious in- 
stitutions of no intrinsic permanent value, but at best 
serving only a temporary educational use to man in the 
period of his spiritual minority. The institution in con- 
nection with which the logion was spoken was the system 
of rules for securing ceremonial purity as interpreted and 
enforced by Rabbinical tradition. With reference to these 
rules, and all sacred things of similar character, the formula 
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must be, ceremonial made for man in his minority. This 
implies ultimate abrogation, whereas the logion concerning 
the Sabbath implies perpetuity, subject always, however, to 
correction of abuse. Accordingly, the terms in which Jesus 
expressed His view of ceremonial ablution virtually point 
to eventual abrogation. ‘‘ Not that which goeth into the 
mouth defileth’’ (though taken with unwashen hands) 
means that ceremonial uncleanness is an imaginary evil. 
It may have been necessary in a time of moral rudeness to 
treat it as a reality, as a method of impressing on men in 
their spiritual childhood the distinction between holy and 
unholy ; but from the point of view of an enlightened con- 
science the insignificance of ceremonial is the eternal truth. 
Hence if it can be said, even of the Sabbath, ‘‘ Not man for 
the Sabbath,” @ fortiori it may be said, Not man for cere- 
monial ablutions, or for anything of merely symbolic, ritual 
nature. Ritual being in its nature transient, subjection of 
man to it permanently will involve arrest of his moral 
growth, keeping him for ever ina state of childhood. Yet 
perpetuation of the ceremonial yoke was what the scribes 
aimed at. It never entered into their minds that religious 
usages might serve a useful purpose for a time, and be 
the reverse of wholesome when continued beyond the des- 
tined hour of abrogation. Nay, with the characteristic 
perversity of their kind, they were more zealous in en- 
forcing the unconditional and everlasting obligation to ob- 
serve ritual and ceremonial than in inculcating the duty of 
keeping the Sabbath, though their zeal in that work was 
sufficiently intense. Hence the encounter between Jesus 
and the scribes in reference to washing of hands was the 
bitterest of all the encounters recorded in the Gospels. It 
finally fixed the purpose of the religious guides of Israel to — 
destroy the dangerous revolutionary Teacher of Galilee on 
the earliest possible opportunity. Jesus understood that 
they aimed at His life, and that they sought in the neglect 
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tions. But He felt that on such a matter there could be 
no compromise. The hour for abolishing the yoke of cere- 
monialism had come, and the emancipating word must be 
spoken. And spoken it was, not merely to the scribes or 
to the disciples, but to the multitude, who were invited to 
‘“‘hear and understand.’’ When He said in their hearing, 
“Not that which goeth into the mouth defileth a man,” 
Jesus literally gave His life a ransom for the many. It was 
a great redemptive word, spoken at that cost to the Speaker. 
Would that all who bear Christ’s name understood its im- 
port! But how many, even at this hour, are doing their 
utmost to bring the Church again into bondage! 

The foregoing group of four sayings make for the re- 
demption of the individual conscience. The remaining 
two make for the redemption of society, or for Christian 
civilization. 

7. ‘‘What God hath joined together let not man put 
asunder.”’ 

Christ’s doctrine of marriage was characteristically gener- 
ous. It expressed manly sympathy with the gentler sex— 
with woman, weak, helpless, defenceless, unfairly treated, 
at the mercy of a husband’s caprices, and with no redress, 
when put away, save a document declaring, ‘“‘She is no 
longer my wife; she may marry another if she pleases.” 
But it was more than generous, even the enunciation of a 
clear, distinct principle concerning the conjugal relation, to 
the effect that it was of such an intimate nature as to be 
indissoluble, so long at least as both parties were faithful to 
each other. ‘‘ Marriage,’’ said Jesus, “makes two one, in 
flesh, in heart, in interest, for life. Such is God’s will, such 
the will of nature; for man and woman are made for each 
other, need each other physically and spiritually, complete 
each other.” In taking up this high ground He appealed 
from the imperfect statute concerning the bill of divorce- 
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ment, meant to mitigate an existing evil, to the lofty ideal 
of the marriage tie set forth in the book of Origins 
(Genesis ii. 23-25). The scribes lost sight of the ideal, 
and busied themselves with the bill of divorcement: by all 
means let that be in due order. Nota word spoken by them 
against the bad custom of unjust putting away, but only 
cheap, safe zeal to insure that the unjust, unmanly putting 
away be gone about with due legal formality. It was left to 
Jesus to speak the brave word, and it was spoken by Him 
without any thanks from the men of the legal schools. But 
what cause Christendom has to thank Him! His protest 
against putting away has given woman status, and so has 
put it within her power to bless the stronger, rougher sex 
with the sweet refining influences of her finer tastes and 
sensibilities. The protest is a two-edged sword, defending 
woman at once against the caprice of lust and against the 
caprice of religion. For both lust and religion have been 
enemies of woman’s marriage rights, the one by saying, I 
put away this woman that I may have another I love 
more; the other by saying, I put away or forsake this 
woman that I may spend the rest of my days in solitude, 
devoting myself entirely to the culture of sanctity and the 
saving of my soul. Over against the two extremes, which 
meet in a common inhumanity, Jesus sets the ideal, ‘the 
two one for life,’’ so defending society against the degrading 
influence of lawless appetite on the one hand, and against 
the less repulsive, but not less anti-social, influence of ascetic 
sanctity on the other. 

8. ‘* To Cesar Cesar’s, to God God’s.”’ 

This famous word is doubly admirable: for its contro- 
versial dexterity, as addressed to adversaries bent on deadly 
mischief, and for its permanent didactic value. From a 
polemical point of view it is simply evasive, adroitly refusing 
the direct answer desired by the crafty interrogants, and so 
rescuing their intended victim from their toils. They came, 
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sent by their masters—for, as Matthew tells us, they were 
disciples, young men who might be presumed to be candid 
enquirers, and therefore the more likely to put Jesus off His 
guard—they came asking, “Is it lawful and religiously right 
to give tribute to Cesar? shall we give or shall we not 
give?’’ How finely they simulate earnestness in that 
“ shall we give or shall we not give ?’’ and at the same time 
virtually dictate the form in which the answer must be given. 
It must be yes or no, give or do not give. Hither answer will 
bring Jesus into disfavour with persons whose power is to 
be feared. ‘‘ Yes’”’ will make Him unpopular with those who 
desire Jewish independence ; ‘“‘ No”’ will expose Him to the 
displeasure of the Roman authorities ; no answer at all will 
make Him an object of suspicion to both parties. The 
answer actually given rescues Him from all these risks, and, 
for the rest, leaves the question where it found it. The 
tribute penny, with Cesar’s image and superscription, 
showed that Cesar was ruler in Palestine de facto, but it did 
not prove that he ruled de jure, and that was the question 
at issue. It was well that Jesus answered His malignant 
questioners evasively, for such men did not deserve an 
answer such as they wished. Yet the beauty of Christ’s 
reply is that, while it said nothing to them, it says much to 
us. It tells us that Cwsar has his place, that theocracy does 
not exclude secular government, that Messianic ideas and 
hopes do not necessarily mean political independence. 
Broadly viewed, it is another vindication of the human as 
against the falsely conceived divine; for while it assigns 
both to God and to Cesar a distinct sphere, the emphasis is 
on ‘‘Cesar.’”’ The inmost leanings of all Pharisees and 
scribes was against the Roman yoke. Their attitude on this 
question was simply a particular application of the principle, 
the Divine interest all-absorbing, ‘‘ No room for both God 
and Cesar in this Holy Land!” ‘‘ Nay,” said Jesus, 
“room for both, in this land and in the world; Divine Rule 
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not the foe of human rule; a great reality, yet not needing 
jealously to assert its rights as against civil governments, 
able rather to assert itself within these, and through them.” 
Wholesome, beneficent teaching! For of all forms of mis- 
government, the worst is a theocracy administered by 
professional religionists, which is what it always comes to. 
The reign of God sounds well; but when it means the reign 
of Rabbis, scribes, zealots, priests, ecclesiastics, the des- 
potism of the basest Cesar that ever abused imperial power 
is to be preferred. This kills the body, that kills the soul. 
A. B. BRUCE. 


A HISTORICAL COMMENTARY ONTHE EPISTLE 
TO THE GALATIANS. 


XIII. Sprrit oF CHAPTERS III., IV. 


THE historical questions connected with the second chap- 
ter are the most difficult and most keenly debated in 
the whole Epistle; and it seems best to leave them aside 
for the moment, in order to examine them with more advan- 
tage after having discussed all the other chapters. We 
assume, then, at present, that in his autobiographical retro- 
spect Paul has impressed upon his Galatian readers the 
direct divine origin of the message which he had brought 
to them. God had spoken to him, and he had delivered 
the message to them, as he had been commissioned to do. 
Some private communications had passed between himself 
and the older Apostles ; but these had been simply a decla- 
ration of his intentions and views, and there had been no 
communication made by them to him of any ideas which 
he should transmit to his converts. 

Paul’s aim now is to revivify among the Galatians the 
memory of their first condition, before any contradictory 
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and confusing messages had affected them. He must touch 
their hearts, and make them feel for themselves the divine 
word in their own souls. He reminds them, by many subtle 
touches of their original experience, how the divine message 
worked in them, raised them to a higher nature, made them 
instinct with divine life, implanted marvellous powers in 
them. If he can work them up again into that frame of 
mind in which he had left them fresh from his first message, 
his immediate purpose will be gained. Thereafter, other 
steps would be required. But, for the moment, he must 
work on their nature and conscience: he must appeal to 
their true selves: they had known in themselves how they 
had begun by simple faith, and whither it had led them. 
Paul knew what Goethe knew when he said,— 


“Oh! never yet hath mortal drunk 
A draught restorative, 
That welled not from the depths of his own soul!” 


How utterly out of place in effecting this purpose would 
laborious proofs of his own rectitude and consistency be! 
‘‘Timeserver’’ is he? Think of the marks of Christ his 
owner branded on his body! ‘“‘ Preacher of the Law’”’ is 
he? Then he is false to his own message, and the cross 
which he placarded before their eyes is set aside by him 
as no more needed! But they know from their own ex- 
perience what has made them Christians! If he has been 
untrue to his message, he is accursed, but let them hold 
to what they have felt and known ! 

The letter is not logically argumentative. To look for 
proofs addressed to the intellect, and to criticise the reason- 
ing on the question as to whether it is or is not intellec- 
tually convincing, is merely futile. Each new paragraph, 
each fresh train of thought, is intended to quicken and 
reinvigorate the early Christian experiences of his readers. 
Naturally, we cannot fully appreciate the effect of every 
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paragraph. In many of them we can see that he is refer- 
ring to facts in the past relations between them and himself, 
facts otherwise unknown to us, and guessed only from the 
brief, pregnant words which he here uses, words full of 
reminiscence to the Galatians, but sadly obscure to us. In 
other paragraphs we can be sure he is referring to some- 
thing which we can hardly even guess at. The effect of the 
letter depended to a great degree on circumstances which 
are to us quite unknown. Here, if ever in this world, heart 
speaks to heart: the man, as he was, appeals direct to the 
men, as they were. 


“Tf feeling does not prompt, in vain you strive; 
If from the soul the language does not come, 
By its own impulse, to impel the hearts 
Of hearers, with communicated power, 
In vain you strive. 
Never hope to stir the diearts of men, 
And mould the souls of many into one, 
By words which come not native from the heart.” 


Thus Paul reiterates his blows, and heaps appeal on 
appeal and illustration on illustration, all for the one sole 
end. He must rekindle the flame of faith, languishing for 
the moment, under misapprehension, doubt as to Paul’s 
purpose, doubt as to his character, suspicion as to the wit- 
ness and work of the other Apostles. If the flame leaps 
up fresh and strong in their souls, it will melt all suspi- 
cions and solve all doubts. They will once more know the 
truth. 

Such is the spirit in which we must try to interpret 
chapters ili. and iv. I cannot doit. Probably no one will 
ever do it completely. In some cases, I fancy, I can in a 
small degree catch the tone in which the words ought to be 
recited, if the meaning is to be brought out of them; and 
by the hope thus to contribute something to the under- 
standing of this, the most wonderful and enigmatical self- 
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revelation in literature, I have been driven to publish 
these pages (many of which have been written long ago, 
and kept back from consciousness of their inadequacy). 


XIV;.. ““GADATIANS ” INT. 1. 


The opening three words of the chapter, ‘‘ O foolish Gala- 
tians,’’ have in Paul’s mouth, if I estimate him and them 
correctly, a strongly pathetic effect. It is, I think, custom- 
ary to say that here his anger speaks, and he sharply cen- 
sures the senseless conduct of the Galatians.’ The most 
curious development of this idea is seen in Deissmann, 
Bibelstudien, p. 263 ff. After the harsh and angry tone of 
the earlier pages of the letter, according to Deissmann, 
Paul concludes, in vi. 11, with a little joke, so that the 
Galatians, his ‘‘dear silly children”’ (liebe wnverstindige 
Kinder), may understand that his anger has not been 
lasting, and that it is no longer the severe schoolmaster 
who is addressing them: he therefore makes the jocular 
remark about “‘ big letters,” which are more impressive to 
children than the smaller letters of the secretary who wrote 
most of the Epistle: ‘‘ When Paul spoke thus, the Galatians 
knew that the last traces of the seriousness of the punishing 
schoolmaster had vanished from his features!” 

Not anger, but pathos, on the contrary, seems to be the 
prominent note in this apostrophe. The authoritative tone, 
of course, is there; but the feeling is that of love, sorrow, 
and pathos, not anger. 

It is only on rare occasions that Paul addresses his 


1 Scharfriigender Ausdruck is Dr. Zéckler’s expression. Lightfoot, in his 
edition, p. 64, evidently reckons this apostrophe among those “ outbursts of 
indignant remonstrance,’’ by which ‘‘ the argument is interrupted every now 
and then. Rebuke may prevail where reason will be powerless.” That the 
tone is “‘severe” (in Lightfoot’s previous phrase) is quite true; but to take 
‘indignation ’’ as its prominent note seems to me to be a misreading of the 
purpose and drift. This misconception is one of the many wrong consequences 
of the North-Galatian view. 
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hearers, as in this case, directly by the general appellation 
that embraces them all and sums them all up in one class. 
But in certain states of emotion the necessity comes upon 
him to use this direct appeal, so that every individual shall 
feel that he is personally addressed. ‘The only other cases 
in the Epistles of Paul are 2 Corinthians vi. 11, and Philip- 
pians iv. 15. Let us compare the three. 

To show the tone of 1 Corinthians vi. 11, it is only 
necessary to recall the intensly emotional words (vv. 1-10) 
describing Paul’s life as an evangelist, and his prayer ‘‘that 
ye receive not the grace of God in vain,” and then to read 
v. 11, “Our mouth is open unto you, O Corinthians, our 
heart is enlarged.” He goes on to address them as his 
children. But though he is censuring them, it is not anger 
that prompts the apostrophe; deep yearning affection dic- 
tates the direct personal appeal. 

So again in Philippians iv. 15. Paul’s feelings are deeply 
moved as he recalls that Philippi was the one Church which 
sent and forced on him money for his pressing wants. 
Here again the apostrophe, ‘‘ Philippians,” follows upon an 
autobiographical passage, describing how “I can do all 
things in Him that strengtheneth me.” 

Thus in all three cases we notice the same conditions 
leading Paul up to the direct address. He has been for a 
time putting forward prominently his own work and the 
spirit in which he does it. Compare the words of Philip- 
pians just quoted with Galatians ii. 20, ‘‘I have been 
crucified with Christ ; yet I live: and yet no longer I, but — 
Christ liveth in me,” etc., and with 2 Corinthians vi. 9, 10, 
‘fas dying, and behold we live; as chastened, not killed; 
as poor, yet making many rich,” etc. Wrought up to a 
high pitch of emotion in this retrospect of his life in death 
as a servant and minister, he turns direct on his hearers, 
and places them face to face with himself, ‘‘ Galatians,” or 
“‘ Philippians,” or ‘‘ Corinthians.” The man who reads 
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anger into this address as its prominent characteristic is 
for the moment losing his comprehension of Paul’s mind. 
Pathos is the characteristic, not indignation. 

It is not exactly the same situation, but is at least ana- 
logous, when Paul directly appeals by name to a single 
correspondent. This he only does in 1 Timothy i. 18; 
vi. 20. In the former case there is exactly the same move- 
ment of thought and emotion as in the three cases just 
quoted. He casts a glance over his own career as the 
‘chief of sinners,’’ who “‘ obtained mercy, that in me might 
Jesus Christ show forth all His longsuffering, for an en- 
sample of them which should hereafter believe on Him unto 
eternal life ’’—the same idea, life gained through the divine 
patience (though the idea of Paul’s personal suffering and 
affliction is not made so prominent here). Then he con- 
tinues, as in the other cases, ‘‘ This charge I commit unto 
thee, my child Timothy.” 

Incidentally, we remark here that no one who trusts to 
his literary sense, could attribute this passage in 1 Timothy, 
with its deep feeling, to a forger, who put on the mask of 
Paul in order to gain currency for his theological ideas. 
If you permit your feeling for literature to guide you, you 
know that the friend and spiritual father of Timothy is 
speaking to him in these words. 

The other passage in which Paul addresses Timothy by 
name, vi. 20, is different in type. Towards the end of a 
long series of instructions to Timothy about his work, Paul 
sums up earnestly, ‘‘O Timothy, guard that which is 
committed unto thee.’’ Here it is the concluding sen- 
tence; and the letter ends, as it began, with the direct 
address to Timothy. 

But, it will be asked, Was Paul not expecting too much, 
when he thought that the Galatians would understand 
these delicate shades of feeling, which escape many modern 
readers? Are we not trying to read our own fancies into 
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the Epistle? Ithink not. Paul was a great orator, not in 
the sense of elaborate artistic composition—as to which he 
felt with Goethe, who makes his Faust sneer at mere “ ex- 
pression, graceful utterance”’ (which the silly pupil con- 
sidered “the first and best acquirement of the orator’’), 
because they 


“ Are unrefreshing, as the wind that whistles 


oD) 


In autumn, ’mong the dry and wrinkled leaves ”"— 


but in the sense that he knew exactly what he could count 
upon in his audience. He swept over their hearts as the 
musician sweeps over the strings of his instrument, know- 
ing exactly what music he can bring from them, and what 
he must not attempt with them. Let us read the letter 
to the Galatians without the misconceptions and precon- 
ceived theories which lead most commentators astray; 
and let us acquire beforehand some idea of the political 
and religious situation, and the character of the Galatians. 
Then the meaning will strike us plainly between the eyes, 
and we shall no longer talk of anger as influencing the 
expression of the writer (except for the moment, and on a 
special point, in i. 8f., v. 12). You never understand 
Paul’s motives or purposes unless you take them on the 
highest level possible: when you read in them any mixture 
of poorer or smaller purpose, you are merely misunder- 
standing Paul and losing your grasp of him. But they who 
talk so much about his indignation in Galatians are miss- 
ing the real emotion that drives him on: it is intense and 
overpowering love and pity for specially beloved children. 
In iii. 1, then, the movement of feeling in the writer's 
mind forces him to apostrophize his readers in one general 
address. But by what appellation could he sum up the 
whole body whom he addressed in Antioch, Iconium, 
Derbe, and Lystra? There was only one name common 
to them all. They all belonged to the Roman province, 
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The Churches addressed had already been summed up as 
‘the Churches of Galatia.”” The one title common to the 
hearers was ‘‘ men of (the province) Galatia,” v.e. Galatae. 

Here we find ourselves on ground that has been dis- 
puted. Those who hold the North-Galatian view have 
advanced three separate arguments on this point, and each 
demands a short consideration. They ask, in the first 
place, what reason there was why Paul should have sought 
for some common appellation for the people of the four 
cities: they say that, if he were addressing Antioch, 
Iconium, Derbe, and Lystra, he might have contented him- 
self with the superscription (in i. 2), as he does in many 
other letters. In the second place, they say (or, at least, 
used to say) that the name Galatia was not applied to the 
country in which these four cities were situated. In the 
third place, even if it be admitted that the four cities were 
in Galatia, they maintain that their inhabitants could not 
be called Galatae, for none who were not Gauls by race 
could be called Galatae.! 

The first argument has already been answered, when we 
showed how the march of emotion brought Paul to the 
point where he must apostrophize his audience. 

The second and third arguments demand separate con- 
sideration. 





XV. GALATIA THE PROVINCE. 


The one decisive argument that Paul’s ‘‘ Galatia’? must 
be the province, and not simply the region inhabited by 
the Gauls, is stated by Zahn. Paul never uses any geo- 
graphical names except Roman provincial. This has been 
stated above, § xii., where additional arguments are given 

1 Errarunt qui Galatas Pauli intellegi voluerunt Lycaonas, quippe qui a 
Romanis Galatie provincia essent attributi ; neque enim, ut mittam alia, ea re 


ex Lycaonibus Galli facti erant (Gal. iii. 1), says one of the most learned and 
scholarly supporters of the North-Galatian view. 
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to strengthen Zahn’s observation: not merely did Paul use 
the Roman provincial names, but he even used them in the 
Latin form, transliterating them into Greek, and in one 
case employing a Latin form which was avoided by Greek 
writers and never occurs elsewhere in Greek. Paul writes 
as a Roman and a citizen of the Empire. 

Here we note that Paul is much more Roman in his 
tone than the Greek Luke. The latter never uses the 
term ‘‘ Galatia,’ he mentions only the “ Galatic Terri- 
tory.” Now, if Paul and Luke had been speaking of North 
Galatia, the country of the three Gallic Tribes, it is im- 
possible to understand why they should differ as to the 
name. Among the immense number of references to North 
Galatia made by Greek and Latin writers,' I do not know 
a single case where any other name than Galatia is used 
for the country. Why should Luke alone employ every- 
where a different name for the country, diverging from 
the universal usage of Greek and Latin writers, and also 
from his master Paul? No possible reason can be given. 
It would simply be an unintelligible freak of Luke’s; he 
chose to differ from everybody, because—he chose to do so. 

But, on the South-Galatian view, it was almost un- 
avoidable that he should differ from Paul as to the name 
of the country. The custom of naming the province varied 
according as one wrote from the Roman or the Greek point 
of view. Now it has been shown in page after page of my 
St. Paul that Luke follows the Greek popular and collo- 
quial usage, as it was current among the more educated 
half of society in the cities of the Aigean land. So far as 
evidence goes, that class of persons never used ‘‘ Galatia” 
to denominate the Roman Province; only persons who 
consciously and intentionally adopted the Roman Imperial 
point of view did so. The Greeks generally repeated the 
list of regions comprised in the Province (or, at least, as 

1 Most are collected in Holder’s Altkeltischer Sprachschatz, s.v. Galatia. 
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many of the regions as served their immediate purpose), 
thus: “Galatia (¢.e. North Galatia), Phrygia, Lycaonia, 
Pisidia, Isauria, Pontus, Paphlagonia’”’; but occasionally 
they employed an expression like “the Galatic Eparchy.” 
This is exactly what Luke does. Sometimes he speaks of 
the region or regions with which he is concerned, Pisidia, 
Phrygia, Lycaonia; sometimes he employs the expression, 
“‘ the Galatic territory.” 

Further, take into consideration that the adjective 
“Galatic’’ is frequently applied, in inscriptions and the 
geographical writer Ptolemy, to countries like Pontus and 
Phrygia, which were included in the Province, but that 
this adjective is never used in a geographical way to 
designate by a circumlocution North Galatia;1 and you 
can only marvel that scholars could ever conceal the facts 
from themselves so far as to think that Luke meant 
“ Galatic territory’’ to indicate North Galatia.’ 

In truth, nothing except the obscurity in which Asia 
Minor was enveloped, combined with the general lack of 
interest taken by scholars in mere geographical matters— 
which are commonly regarded as beneath the dignity of true 
scholarship — made the North-Galatian view ever seem 
tenable. And now it stands only because its supporters 
among “the great scholars”? of Germany will not look 
into the facts. Their minds have long ago been made up, 
and there is so much to do in other directions that they 

1 It is naturally used in such ways as épya T'adarixa, deeds like those of the 
Galatai, ré\cs Tadarix}, a Galatian city like Ancyra. 

2 An Englishman who caught the words, ‘‘ At this point he entered British 
territory,” would at once understand that a journey was described not in Great 
Britain, but in Africaor Asia or America. A German, however, unless English 
was very well and accurately known to him, might hesitate as to the meaning. 
So a Greek of Paul’s time would unhesitatingly understand “ Galatic territory ” 
in the sense in which the inscriptions and Ptolemy use it. One might write a 
chapter on the geographical use of adjectives in -ixés. Compare, e.g., Thucy- 
dides on the sense of ‘* Laconic land” (y# Aaxwvixy), in which he includes not 


merely Laconia proper, but also Messenia and Pylos; in short, all the territory 
added to Taconia during previous history. 
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cannot reconsider choses jugées. The appearance of Prof. 
Zahn’s Einleitung, with its frank acceptance of the main 
points in the South-Galatian view, will, as we may hope, 
produce a change in Germany, and show that the subject 
cannot be pushed aside. 

The great difficulty for the moment is that the North- 
Galatian theorists have committed themselves to such 
sweeping statements in geography and history, in order to 
prove the South-Galatian view impossible, that they have, 
as it were, burned their boats and must fight to the last, no 
longer for truth, but merely for victory: es wdre wenig 
riihmlich, wenn die Theologen, welche mit ihren Mitteln in 
der Geschichte des Urchristenthums und der alten Kirche 
jahrzehntelang gearbeitet haben, ehe Ramsay seine Mittel 
auf dieselbe Gegenstinde anwandte, gu allem .. . da 
sagen wiirden. 'Take one example, which is typical of the 
present situation. Learning that many inscriptions desig- 
nate the Province by the list of regions composing it, a 
distinguished German Professor wrote an elaborate article, 
boldly asserting that the name Galatia was never rightly 
applied to the whole Province, and therefore drawing the 
inference, as final and conclusive, that Paul could not 
have called Antioch, Iconium, etc., ‘‘ Churches of Galatia.” 
Now this was a real danger to scholarship. Many English 
theologians are accustomed to regard that distinguished 
Professor as one whom “‘ no one would accuse of error in a 
field which he has made peculiarly his own.’’! He was 
understood to have gone and investigated the subject with 
the true German thoroughness so characteristic of him, and 
the paper was considered by many as closing the question; 
if he was right, there was no more to say, and no one would 
even think of attributing error to him. Yet he had written 


1 I quote the words of a distinguished English Professor writing on this topic. 
The inerrancy once attributed to the text has been transferred by some theo- 
logians to the German commentators. 
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that bold and sweeping negative without looking into the 
familiar Roman treatises on geography, which must be the 
foundation of all reasoning on the subject; and, as soon as 
his attention was called to Pliny and Ptolemy, he retracted 
the assertion. In truth, his assertion could not be enter- 
tained for a moment; it was flatly contradicted by the 
fundamental authorities. Had any English scholar made 
it, what scorn would have been poured on English super- 
ficiality ! how the moral would have been drawn that he 
should study German ! 

Even, after the German Professor has withdrawn his 
statement and confessed his error, and other prominent 
German adherents of the North-Galatian theory have 
frankly acknowledged that Iconium, etc., were in Galatia, 
some English theologians continue to quote the original 
article as authoritative.’ If that is the case, after the article 
has been retracted, what would be the case if no one had 
ventured to charge its author with error? 


XVI. GALATIANS AND GAULS. 


But the distinguished author, while briefly retracting his 
statement about Galatia, committed himself to another 
equally sweeping negative—the title Galatae could not be 
used to designate the people of Roman Galatia (being pre- 
sumably confined to those who had the blood-right * to it). 
Before making this sweeping negative, it is clear that the 
learned Professor did not take the trouble to review the pas- 
sages mentioning the Galatae, or to recall the facts. Had 
he done so, he could not have made the statement. But, 
apart from that, no scholar outside the North-Galatian ranks, 
would even ask for proof that, when the Romans called a 

1 See, for example, the paper of a distinguished Cambridge scholar, Dr. 
Cheetham, in Classical Review, 1894, p. 396, a paper never retracted, and there- 


fore presumably maintained by the learned author. 
2 See the quotation from another great scholar, note on p. 125. 


VOL. VIII. 9 
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Province by a definite name, they summed up the inhabit- 
ants of the Province by the ethnic derived from the name. 
That is an axiom from which all historical and archzo- 
logical students start. It was necessary in the adminis- 
tration of a Province to have some designation for the 
whole body of Provincials: Afri all the people of Africa 
Provincia, whatever their race; Baetict of Baetica His- 
pania; Aszani of Asia; and Galatae of Galatia. 

A single case is sufficient.! Tacitus, with his love for 
variation in expression, speaks of dilectus per Galatiam 
Cappadociamque and Galatarum Cappadocumque auxilia. 
When this was quoted as an example, the North-Galatian 
champion replied that these troops were obviously recruited 
among the Gaulish tribes (as the most warlike), and not 
from the Province as a whole. Once more he spoke with- 
out investigating the facts, simply inventing reasons to prop 
up a theological theory. The evidence has been fully 
collected and tabulated by Mommsen,? and it is to the 
opposite effect. Recruits were drawn from all parts of the 
Province, and (so far as the evidence reaches) in larger 
numbers from the parts outside of North Galatia; there 
were, at least, three auxiliary cohorts styled cohortes 
Paphlagonum, but no auxiliary cohort takes its name 
from the Galatae.* 

The details of this argument are quoted as a specimen 
of the straits to which the North-Galatian theory reduces 

1 Other examples are given in Studia Biblica, iv. p. 26 ff.; and Dr. Zahn 
says that the discussion there given handelt hievon ausfiihrlich und iiberzeugend 
(Einleitung, p. 130). See also Galatia in Hastings, Bible Dictionary of the 
ag eae Epigraph. xxxviii., Militum Provincialium Patriae, p. 190 f. (Eph. 
Epigr., vol. v.). 

3 In the names of auxiliary cohorts, words like Galatarum, Cilicum, must be 
taken in the sense of nation, not of Province, according to Mommsen’s acute 
distinction. Auxiliary cohorts were in theory assumed to originate from foreign 
tribes (as in truth they once did originate), not from Roman Provinces; and 


they bore names national and non-Roman after they were recruited entirely 
from the Provinces. 
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its defenders. They fall into error after error, when they 
try to make any statement about the facts of Galatian 
history in favour of their theory. 

But, further, even before the formation of the Roman 
Province, the name “ Galatian’”’ had ceased to imply 
Gaulish descent. We must remember that the Gauls who 
settled in Galatia were a very small body. The first great 
horde that entered Asia Minor is said to have numbered 
20,000, of whom only half were fighting men.' Though 
others followed, yet the constant wars, with some serious 
defeats, which they had to face must have kept their num- 
bers down; and the total number who settled in Galatia, 
a country nearly 200 miles long by 80 broad, can only 
have been a very small conquering and aristocratic caste 
amid a great subject population. Especially the trading 
population of the great cities must have been mainly native 
Phrygian, mixed with Greeks (Romans and Jews later) and 
an upper class of Gauls. That is the conclusion of Van 
Gelder and of Staehelin, who are the chief authorities on 
the subject. The former says that the Gauls lived almost 
wholly in the open country as nomads and shepherds ; but 
that perhaps restricts the Gauls too narrowly. Tavium 
was, probably, mainly Gaulish, and Ancyra also was a 
Gaulish capital. Possibly, at the first, neighbouring peoples 
distinguished Galatae from native Phrygians in Galatia; 
but it is impossible to suppose that the distinction was long 
maintained. The mixed population of the country soon 
came to be called the Galatian people. 

First, consider the natural probabilities. The conquerors 
seized, according to the usual principle * (which is believed 
by ordinary scholars to have been observed by the Gauls in 
Galatia), one-third of the land, leaving two-thirds to the 
old population. But the older population had all trade 


1 Livy (who represents the authority of Polybius), xxxviii. 16, 
2 Cesar, Bell. Gall., I. 31. 
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in their hands, for the conquerors were mere barbarians, 
fighting naked, and scorning manual labour. Thus 
there is every probability that the wealth of the non- 
Gaulish population would increase, while that of the 
territorial aristocracy would decrease, until they adopted 
civilized habits and ways, and lost their Gaulish pride. 
It would appear that during the latter part of the second 
century Galatia fell under the power of the Pontic kings,’ 
and continued so until the Romans aided them to gain 
their freedom in the Mithradatic wars. Such circum- 
stances were calculated to strengthen the native element 
and to weaken the aristocratic Gaulish caste, though the 
Gauls retained their vigour and individuality sufficiently 
to reassert themselves with Roman help, 84-64 B.c., and 
regain their ascendency (though probably not so thoroughly 
as before the Pontic rule). . 

But now began tetrarchic and then monarchic rule, 
which was necessarily unfavourable to the freedom-loving 
aristocracy, and supported itself on Greek connexion and 
Greek civilization. The Roman rule, which succeeded the 
monarchic, was still more unfavourable to class distinctions 
among the people of the Province; all the people were 
summed up as Provincials, and we need not doubt that a 
wealthy Greek-speaking merchant of the city was more 
important in the eyes of the Romans than an impe- 
cunious landowner of the country. At the same time 
there is evidence that the Gaulish aristocracy still main- 
tained itself, and must therefore have adapted itself in 
some degree to the new conditions. In such a situa- 
tion it is wholly improbable that the name “‘ Galatians”’ 
was restricted to the small body of Gauls, and denied to 
the mass of the Phrygian population. 

But we are not left to mere general estimate of prob- 


' Van Gelder, de Gallis in Graecia et Asia, p. 183. 
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abilities. Pausanias, vii. 17, 10, says that ‘‘ the Galatians of 
Pessinus abstain from swine.” Evidently, he is speaking 
of the general population of Pessinus, not merely of the 
Gaulish part of it. Now, Pessinus was free, and hostile 
to the Gauls, until some time between 189 and 164 B.c.! 
It then probably made a compromise with the Gauls, for 
half the places in the college of priests were retained by the 
old Phrygian priestly families.2, Thus the Gaulish element 
in the city is likely to have been much slighter than in 
Ancyra or Tavium; yet its population was summed up as 
“‘ Galatae.”” 

Again, during the second century before Christ we find 
that among the slaves manumitted at Delphi Galatians 
were most numerous after Syrians and Thracians, more 
numerous than Phrygians, that race of born slaves. Are 
we to believe that that proud aristocracy sold their own 
children into slavery, and not rather that they sold their 
subjects, and that the Greeks classed all who came from 
Galatia as Galatians?*® Or are we to think that Gaulish 
warriors taken prisoners in battle were common as slaves 
among their Greek conquerors? It was well known to the 
Greeks that the Gauls were untamable barbarians, pre- 
ferring death to capture. But the slaves manumitted at 
Delphi got their freedom because they were well-behaved, 
industrious, and able to earn money, and to be more useful 
to their masters free than enslaved. One of them was a 
shoemaker, another a skilled workwoman: the former was 
set free between 150 and 140 B.c., the other between 150 
and 100 n.c. No one can fancy that the Gauls of whom 
Polybius was writing with such admiration for their proud 


1 Korte, in Athenische Mittheilungen, 1897, pp. 16, 39. 

2 Korte, in Philolog. Wochenschr., 1898, p. 3. 

3 It must be remembered that the term Galatian in the Delphic inscription 
means one purchased from abroad: the child of a foreign slave born in the 
Greek country is classed as évdoyevis or olxoyev?js. 
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and noble character were more familiar as well-behaved 
slaves and shoemakers in Greece than any race except 
Syrians and Thracians. 

Moreover, the names prove that these slaves were taken 
from the old Phrygian population of Galatia. Though 
slave names depended on the master’s caprice, they were 
commonly characteristic of the slaves’ origin and language, 
as Strabo says, p. 8304. Among the Delphic Galatians is 
Maiphates, set free 170-157 B.c. That is a pure Anatolian 
name, found in Phrygia and in Pontus; and the first 
syllable is peculiarly characteristic of Phrygian and Lydian 
names. We find also among them Sosias, the name of the 
Phrygian slave in the Wasps of Aristophanes:* Sosias of 
Delphi was a shoemaker. But none of the names shows 
any trace of Gaulish origin. Now, while foreign slaves 
were often renamed by their Greek owners, some, appar- 
ently, were allowed to retain their original names; and 
that is evidently the case with Maiphates. Many other 
examples might be given.® One is interesting here: we 
find a Jewess Antigona, with two daughters, Theodora 
and Dorothea, and we cannot doubt that these names are 
chosen in the family and not given by her owner. The 
love of the Jews for names containing the element @eds is 
well known: * these were the translation of Hebrew names, 
as has been illustrated fully by Dr. Herzog in an elabor- 
ate paper.° Besides such names, the Jews were fond of 
taking names from the Greek royal families of Alexander 
and his successors: hence the mother was Antigona. 


1 Probably Ma, Maia, the Mother, the Earth, the Great Goddess. The sub- 
ject will be treated more fully in ‘‘ Varia III.,” Classical Review, Oct., 1898. 

2 See “ Varia L.,”’ in Classical Review, loc. cit. 

3 At Delphi, e.g., Phrygian Menophilos, Cappadocian Menophilos and 
Mithradates, Illyrian Ana and Ammia, Syrian Libanos and Enome and Ladika, 
Thracian Bithys, etc. See ‘* Varia III.” 

* So afterwards among the Christians, Cities and Bish. of Phr., pt. ii., p. 500, 
note and no. 250. 

5 Philologus, lvi. p. 50 ff. ; see also S. Reinach, Rev. Et, Juives, 1893, p. 126 ff. 
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These illustrations bring out the principle that in the 
first century the Greeks in ordinary usage thought not 
about blood, but simply about country, when they called a 
person ‘‘Galatian.” He who sprang from Galatia was 
Galatian. Still more was that the case with Romans, who 
summed up all persons in a Province as provincials. 


XVII. Sr. Pauyn’s Roman PorInt oF VIEW. 


When he uses the terms Galatia and Galatians, Paul 
speaks as no mere Greek spoke: he speaks as the Roman. 
If so, we must look to find this view ruling both in this 
Epistle and through his whole policy. That principle 
I have attempted to illustrate throughout my St. Paul the 
Traveller. Here it remains to illustrate it in the following 
paragraphs of the Epistle. 

The use of Galatae in the Roman sense may be illus- 
trated by the term ®irurmyjc.or. The commentators on 
Philippians iv. 15 do not observe that this form is not 
Greek, but Latin. It is the Greek representative of the 
Latin Philippensis, according to a rule familiar to archxo- 
logists: thus, e.g., Mutinensis becomes Movtovyyjc.os. So 
thoroughly does Paul take the Roman view that he avoids 
the Greek ethnic, which was ®iAcw7evs or Pirtirrnvos: he 
would not address the inhabitants of a Roman colony by a 
Greek name, but only by a Latin form. How else, then, 
would he address the united people of the colonies Antioch 
and Lystra, of the cities that bore officially an Emperor’s 
name Claud-iconium and Claudio-Derbe, except by the one 
title which indicated their common Roman connexion, ‘‘ ye 
of the Province Galatia,’ Galatae ? 


W. M. Ramsay. 
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XI. ‘THE CoMMUNION oF SAINTS.” 


THE origin and the original meaning of sanctorwm com- 
munionem are still obscure. The oldest commentator of 
whom we can say with tolerable certainty that he not only 
made use of this idea in this connection, but that he also 
possessed it in his Creed, is Nicetas, about the year 400,’ to 
whom we have often already referred. We see that he 
understood sanctorwm of persons, and indeed, as it appears 
from the context, of all the saints and believers of all times. 
Further, communio is an abstract term to him, a relation- 
ship of each individual to these saints, and therefore a 
communion with them. Finally, it counts with him as a 
blessing to which the believer in one Church shall hereafter 
attain by virtue of his belonging to it and on the suppo- 
sition that he will hold fast to this communion with the 
Catholic Church.? This reference to the future gives a 


1 I do not know of any exhaustive dissertation on this obscure personage. 
I assume that the sermon published in Caspari, Anecdota, pp. 341-360, is 
identical with that mentioned by Gennadius, Vir. ill. 22, and called liber de 
symbolo, and that the author was really Niceas or Nicetas, Bishop of Romatiana. 
Romatiana (or Romesiana, Remesiana, etc.) was situated where Bela or 
Ak-Palanka now stands, between Nisch and Pirot in Servia. It seems to me 
that the author of the sermon cannot be identified with the Bishop Nicetas of 
Aquileia, to whom Leo the Great wrote in 458, because it seems incompre- 
hensible that the Creed of Aquileia should have been so fully developed in the 
time between Rufinus and this Bishop of Aquileia as we must then assume. 
For example, we find missing the unicum of the second Article and the 
descensus which Rufinus possessed, and which the Church of Aquileia, accord- 
ing to the notice in Venantius Fortunatus in the 6th century had again, or 
rather had always possessed. Our Nicetas is much more probably the mission- 
ary bishop of Dacia, who is praised by Paulinus of Nola (Ep. 29, 14; Poema 
17 and 27, Migne 61, col. 321, 483, 652). This theory is not affected by the 
fact that this sermon on the Creed is ten years older than the Expositio of 
Rufinus, and that Rufinus meant to include Nicetas among the earlier 
preachers on the Creed. (See p. 10 n. 1, Germ. ed.). 

2 At the conclusion of the sentences translated above, p. 87 (Germ. ed.), and 
a quotation from Col. 1, 20, he says: ‘' Ergo in hac una ecclesia crede te 
communionem consecuturum esse sanctorum. Scito unam hance esse ecclesiam 
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narrower meaning to the idea than would appear from the 
context. The saints with whom the Christian first hopes 
to have this communion in the future, that is to say if he 
dies in a state of salvation, can only be those with whom 
he stood in no direct communication here on earth, that 
is those already dead. This connection is elsewhere more 
clearly expressed but presented in such a manner that the 
confession of “‘ the communion of saints ’’ expresses the hope 
and the wish to be preserved with departed Christians in 
the enjoyment and fellowship of hope during the whole 
earthly life! Again, another old commentator remarks 
that whereas during this life the gifts of the Holy Spirit 
appear to be unequally divided, they will be shared in com- 
mon in eternity, so that each single saint will receive yonder 
that which was lacking in him of spiritual gifts in this life 
by participation in the virtues of others;* that is to say in 
a concrete form—the thief on the cross will not be 
conscious of any defect in eternity when he compares him- 
self with an Apostle John, who, during a long and holy 
life, returned the love of Him who had first loved him, 
Martha will not stand behind Mary. A spiritual com- 
munity of goods, amongst all the members of the Church, 
is set forth as the goal of the Christian’s hope. Whilst 
here, the saints, according to the Biblical view and that of 
the ancient Church, are referred to as plainly as possible as 
members of the community of believers, Faustus of Riez 
interprets the saints in a much narrower sense, and makes 
catholicam in omni orbe terre constitutam, cuius communionem debes firmiter 
tenere.” A Missale Florentinum in Caspari, IV. 301 f., seems to be dependent 
on Nicetas. Butthe text is probably notin order. Cf. Mone, Lateinische und 
griechische Messen, p. 35, ‘‘ [da nobis] in communione omnium sanctorum 
remissionem omnium nostrorum criminum.” 

1 Pseudoaugust. Sermo 242 (ed. Bass, XVI. 1302 [falsely 243], 1304): ‘‘ Sanc- 
torum communionem, id est cum illis Sanctis, qui in hac, quam suscepimus 
fide defuncti sunt, societate et speicommunione teneamur.’’ The conjunctive is 
afterwards “credamus.’’ The address de symbolo (Bass, XVII. 1960), which is 


compiled out of this amongst many others, mixes all together. 
- 2 Pseudoaugust. Sermo 240. 
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use of this opportunity to speak of the worship of saints 
and their relics! | He does not give any explanation of this 
view ; for it need not be said that sanctorum communionem 
cannot be interpreted ‘‘the worship of saints.’’ We only 
see that Faustus had narrowed the meaning of saints. 
But this remained, I imagine, an isolated case. Others, 
again, move in quite another direction, making sanctorwm 
neuter and referring it to the Sacraments, especially to the 
Lord’s Supper. They understand sanctorwm communionem 
as the participation in the holy things and holy gifts offered 
in the Sacraments. This is the view, if Irightly understand 
it, of a sermon wrongly attributed to Augustine,’ of a free 
paraphrase of the younger Apostles’ Creed from the old 
Trish Church,® and of an old French translation. The 


1 Hom. II. de symbolo (Caspari, Anecd. p. 338), a warning against exaggera- 
tion ; tract. de symbolo (Caspari, IV. 273), controverting the opponents of saint 
worship. Caspari’s warning in the introduction of the latter volume, p. iv., 
‘against hasty conclusions”’ seems to have been given in vain. 

2 Pseudoaugust. Sermo 241: ‘ Credentes ergo sanctam ecclesiam catholicam, 
sanctorum habentes communionem, quia, ubi est fides sancta, ibi est et sancta 
communio, credere vos quoque in corpore resurrectionem et remissionem pec- 
catorum oportet. Omne sacramentum baptismi in hoc constat, ut resurrectionem 
corporum et remissionem peccatorum nobis a deo praestanda credamus.” I 
understand by sancta communio the right celebration of the Lord’s Supper, 
which is set in relation to the resurrection and the forgiveness of sins, just as 
baptism is set subsequently. 

8 It cannot be understood in any other way, since in this creed, which is con- 
tained in a MS. of the 7th century, abremissa peccatorum is placed before 
sanctorum communio, so that the latter is separated from ecclesiam catholicam 
(Caspari, II. 284). Forgiveness of sins is placed first because it refers to 
baptism, while ‘‘ participation in holy things” is naturally placed second 
because it refers to the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. I do not entirely un- 
derstand Caspari’s objection to this view, II. 287, which he derives from capi- 
tal letters in Sanctorum instead of sanctorum (is this in the MS. itself ?). Lastly, 
the form abremissa instead of remissio, and the last sentence, haec omnia eredo 
in deum, point to an intimate connection with the circles from which the 
younger Apostles’ Creed went forth. Compare Faustus in Caspari, Anecd. p. 
338 n. 11; de spir. s. 1, 2 (Engelbrecht, p. 104, 25-27, where both may be read). 
It remains unexplained how a later Armenian Creed coincides with the Irish 
order in “ ecclesiam sanctam, remissionem peccatorum, communionem sane- 
torum” (Catergian, De fidei symbolo, quo Armeni utuntur, Vienne, 1893, p. 39; 
it is given otherwise in German in Caspari, II. 11, cf. p. 46). 

* See Hahn, p. 58: La communion des seintes choses. Theobaldus Brito 
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great variety of translations in comparatively ancient times 
proves at all events that the formula itself must be much 
older than the explanations which differ so widely from each 
other. It was an old heirloom even in the time of Nicetas 
of Romatiana and still more so in the time of Faustus of 
Riez,’ of which the meaning was no longer clear and 
certain. 

It is very remarkable that not one of the old commen- 
tators on the Creed give the meaning which the words 
unquestionably possessed in the language of the African 
Church about the year 400.2 The Donatists, like the 
Catholics, understand communio to signify community of 
the Churches and indeed in the concrete sense of this word 
of ours. They called the fellowship of orthodox Christians, 
the Church itself, sanctorum communio. It was therefore 
synonymous there with congregatio sanctorum or ecclesia. 
If we might accept this as the meaning of the same words 
in the Creed, it would be, as Luther and the Evangelicals 
generally understand it, an explanation in apposition to 
sanctam ecclesiam catholicam. But it is very improbable 
that this was the original meaning, for then the disappear- 
ance from tradition as early as 400 of the exact original 
meaning, and the luxuriant growth of the most diverse 

meanings in after times would remain an unsolved riddle. 


(Caspari, Anecd. p. 300), in his commentary, lays great stress at all events on 
the Sacraments, but appears to understand sancti of the blessed dead. 

1 This is confirmed by the fact that not a few commentaries pass it over in 
silence; for example, one belonging to Carlovingian times, quoted by Caspari, 
IY. 285; also that in the DMissale Gallic. vetus in Mabillon, Liturg. Gall. p. 342. 
Even Nicetas and Faustus do not give a real explanation (see above, p. 136). 

2 G. v. Zezschwitz, in his System of Catechising, I1.? 1. 123, mentions as the 
only three passages which have as yet been referred to: the letter of the 
Donatists to Flavius Marcellinus (Aug. ed. Bass, XVII. 2532); the Donatist 
decree of excommunication in August., Enarr. in psalm. 36, sermo 2. 20 (Bass, 
V. 369) ; and a passage in Augustine (sermo 52. 6; Bass, VII. 304). The mean- 
ing in all these passages is quite clear; synonymous expressions are heaped 
up in the first. Perhaps Mone’s Fragment,which is mentioned on p. 136, note? 
should be placed here. 
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The prevailing practice in the African language is of little 
use as a proof, for the African Church did not possess this 
article in their Creed. The interpretation of these words 
in the Creed which have been quoted have this in common, 
that all unite in taking communio in an abstract sense. 
May not this be the origin of the tradition which has 
become so vague? Further, if for the reasons given this 
article of the Creed must have been contained even in very 
early times in the creed of some one Church and very 
probably in the South-Gallican, it is not impossible, but 
rather highly probable, that the Latin words are the trans- 
lation of a Greek original. This could scarcely have been 
anything else than 77v xo.vwviav Tov ayiwv, or better, ayiov 
kowwviav,' which, according to the language of the Greek 
Church, could only be interpreted as ‘‘ Participation in the 
holy things.” The belief was thus expressed that in the 
Sacraments and through the same, especially in the Holy 
Communion, the gifts offered therein were really received. 
For it is not the Sacrament as an action but the con- 
secrated elements and the miraculous gifts offered therein 
which are ta dya.?, And yet it is remarkable that Augus- 
tine, who had not sanctorwm communio either in his native 
Milanese Creed or in the African, should speak of communio 
sacramentorum in one of his sermons on the former, placing 

it just where Nicetas and others speak of sanctorum com- 
munio. He, unlike the Donatist sect, extols the holy 

1 Cf. the Greek translations in Caspari, II. 12, 20, 23. With reference to the 
meaning of the Greek expression itself see Caspari, Ii. 46; v. Zezschwitz, pas- 
sim, p. 122, and the treatise of Caspari, which he quotes, but which I cannot 
obtain at present. 

2 Already The Teaching of the Apostles (c. 9) refers the verse Matt. vii. 6 (7d 
déyov) to the Lord’s Supper. The holy gift offered in the Lord’s Supper belongs 
only to those made holy by Baptism. According to ancient Liturgies like that 
of Jerusalem in the time of Cyril (Catech. mystag. y. 18), and that of Antioch in 
the time of Chrysostom (Hammond, The Ancient Liturgy of Antioch, p.17), 
the Priest immediately before the Administration called: 7a ya rots dylots. 


Cf. Const. Apost. viii. 12, ed. Lagarde, p. 259, 13; Swainson, Greek Liturgies, 
p. 64, 136, 169. 
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Church for allowing even the wicked to remain in sacramen- 
tal fellowship, and committing judgment of them to God." 
When he uses side by side with this the expression sacra- 
mentorum participatio? for the same thing, it seems as 
though it must be a different translation of the same Greek 
original. In Latin as in German it is difficult to give an 
exact translation of xoi.wwvia.® “Ayia would certainly first 
suggest to Greeks the Lord’s Supper; still the compre- 
hensiveness of the term would admit quite as well of a 
reference to the gifts offered in Baptism, and therefore to 
the thought of both Sacraments. In many Oriental creeds 
Baptism is referred to just in this place.t Besides, who 
can deny that the mention of the Sacraments in the Creed, 
and specially after the Church, is quite in place? If this 
was the original meaning of sanctorum communio, it is plain 
that it did not mean: I believe that Sacraments exist, but I 
believe that I in the Sacraments partake of the holy things 
of the other world; the Consecrated Bread which I eat 
with the community that keeps the feast and the Con- 
secrated Cup which I drink with them are truly the Com- 
munion of the Body and Blood of Christ; I believe that 


1 Sermo 214, 11 (Bass, VIII. 948) ; cf. Epist. contra Donat. de unitate eccl. 74 
(Bass, XII, 488). I may remark in passing that the Cod. Remigiensis, on which 
the printed text of the sermon in the Benedictine edition sclely depends, is 
now in Bamberg (E. III. 21). 

2 De catechiz. rud. 8 (§ 12, Bass, XI. 665); de baptismo contra Donat. VII. 
93 (Bass, XII. 254). 

3 Cf. my dissertation on Phil. i. 3-11 in the Zeitschr. f. Kirchl. Wissenschaft, 
1885, p. 190, esp. n. 4. 

* Cf. the Creed of Jerusalem, p. 390 supra, and the Nicene-Constantino- 
politan, besides Caspari, I. 3, 5,117; II. 7. ‘To this belongs also the conclusion 
of the rule of faith in Aphraates, Hom. I. p. 22: ‘‘ and that we believe in the 
resurrection of the dead, and further believe in the mystery (sacrament) of 
baptism. That is the faith of the Church of God.” Cf. further, in spite of its 
legendary setting, the very original Creed in the appendix of the Sacramentary 
of Bobbio (Mabillon, Mus. ital. I. 2,396): ‘‘ Credo in ecclesiam sanctam.—Per 
baptismum sanctum remissionem peccatorum.—Carnis resurrectionem in vitam 
ternam. This points, just like the Canon of the Bible which follows, to 
Eastern influences, Of. Hist. of the Canon, II. 287. 
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the water of Baptism is not mere water but a bath of the 
New Birth. 

Though I, for the reasons which I have given and sug- 
gested, consider it very probable that this Article was 
originally intended to witness to belief in the efficacy of 
the Sacraments, there is nothing I should consider so 
foolish as to desire to build practical conclusions upon 
this interpretation of such a disputable and abstruse view. 
Amongst such we must reckon the early introduction of 
another translation instead of that which Luther intro- 
duced and brought into prominence, “‘ The community of 
Saints.”’? The thoughts which Luther worked out in the 
long Catechism, together with the justification of his trans- — 
lation and his view of the Article ‘‘as a gloss or explanation” 
of the Article on the Church, are much more valuable than 
a translation which may possibly, though only just possibly, 
represent more exactly the original meaning. The omission 
of the words on account of the uncertainty about their 
original meaning would be just as foolish as would be 
the mutilation of the whole Creed on the same grounds. 
What would become of the Bible if analogous principles 
were applied to it? The community confesses in these 
words of the Creed, according to the interpretation and 
meaning in use amongst us, a truly Christian and Evan- 
gelical truth. To this all would gladly subscribe, who 
think that the author of this Article of the Creed wished 
to express by it a belief, which is just as Christian and not 
less Evangelical, that the Sacraments which Jesus insti- 


1 In opposition to the translation which preceded his ‘* The Communion of 
Saints,” of which he says “ that it has so worked its way into use that it would 
be difficult to eradicate it, and the alteration of one word might soon be called 
heresy” (Miiller, p. 457). The Roman Catechism, it is true, also takes sanctorum 
communio as a kind of explanation of the article on the Church (§ 65, veluti 
explanationem quandam), but explains the idea itself in an abstract sense of the 
inner communion of Christians with each other and with God and Christ (§ 164) 
in which they participate by love (§ 166-169) and by fellowship in the Sacra- 
ments (§ 165). 
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tuted in the Church still have the same efficacy by virtue 
of His Institution and transmit the holy gifts which were 
connected with them by His promise. 

THEOD. ZAHN. 


DIFFICULT PASSAGES IN ROMANS. 


VI. THRovuGH ouR LorD JEsuSs CHRIST. 


In Romans ii. 21, 22 St. Paul asserted his first fundamen- 
tal doctrine of righteousness or justification through faith ; 
and in verses 24-26 a second doctrine inseparable from it, 
viz. justification through the death of Christ. The former 
of these doctrines he illustrated in chapter iv. by compari- 
son with the story of Abraham, who through faith obtained 
fulfilment of a divine promise and became father of many 
nations. He also shows in chapter v. 1, 2 that justification 
through faith involves peace with God and gives exultant 
hope of glory. In the rest of the chapter the apostle draws 
from his second great doctrine important inferences per- 
sonal and collective. 

The dominating thought giving unity to the whole chap- 
ter finds expression in the phrase through our Lord Jesus 
Christ in verse 1, in verse 11 at the close of the first 
division of the chapter, and again, with slight change of 
order, in verse 21 at the end of the chapter. Equivalent 
expressions, keeping before us the same thought, are found 
in verses 2,9, 17. More specific phrases are found in verse 
10, through the death of His Son; in verse 18, through one 
decree of righteousness ; and in verse 19, through the obedi- 
ence of the one. This use of Sud with gen. to describe 
Christ’s relation to the work of salvation is a conspicuous 
feature of St. Paul’s teaching. So 2 Corinthians v. 18, 
*yeconciled us to Himself through Christ ’’; Ephesians i. 
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5, ii. 18, Colossians i. 20, ete. It represents Christ and 
His death, not as the ultimate source of salvation, but as 
the channel or means through which the purposes of God 
pass into realization. And this is a chief thought of this 
chapter. 

While speaking of the believer’s exultation, St. Paul 
could not ignore the afflictions or hardships which were in 
his day so conspicuous a feature of the Christian life. But 
he speaks of them, if not asa ground of exultation, as is 
the “hope of the glory of God,” yet as the environment, 
and therefore in some sense a matter, of exultation: é7’ 
érmidc . . . €v tats OXtveow. This exultation amid afflic- 
tions comes from knowledge that they work out endurance: 
vropwov"n. Under these hardships the believer holds his 
ground: he does not sink or flee. This steadfastness works 
out proof: Soxiu», a good appearance after trial. It puts 
to the test, and proves the reality and worth of, his new 
relation to God. And this proof works out hope, 7.e. a 
sure expectation of blessing to come. Just so, a storm 
through which a ship passes uninjured proves its sea- 
worthiness, and thus gives hope of a successful voyage. In 
other words, the hardships of life, the new element in 
verse 3, strengthen the hope and the exultation in hope to 
which justification through faith, as we read in verse 2, at 
once gives rise. 

Many hopes cover with shame those who indulge them. 
But an abiding characteristic of the Christian hope is that 
it does not put to shame. Of this statement St. Paul gives, 
in verses 5-11, a carefully reasoned proof. A chief element 
of this proof is the love of God; evidently, God’s love to us, 
as we learn from verse 8, ‘‘ God commendeth His own love 
towards us.’’ This love is said to have been poured out in 
our hearts. These words can only mean an inward revela- 
tion from God filling the consciousness of those to whom it 
is given and moulding their thoughts and lives. It may 
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perhaps be compared to perfume poured out and filling a 
room. 

This inward revelation of God’s love is brought about by 
the agency of the Holy Spirit. Notice here the first men- 
tion in this epistle, except the passing reference in chapter 
ii. 29, of the Holy Spirit. Hitherto the writer has dealt 
only with a changed relation of man to God brought about 
by the death of Christ. Not until this chapter has he 
mentioned an inward change. And even here the Holy 
Spirit is mentioned only for a moment. In chapter vill. 
the work of the Spirit will be expounded at length. Of this 
fuller teaching, this passing mention of the Spirit is a fore- 
runner. Notice the full statement that the Holy Spirit 
was given to us, calling attention to this great gift of God. 

“The love of God” as the ground of ‘‘ hope” needs 
farther illustration and proof: and this it receives in verses 
6-11. Verse 6 is simply a restatement of chapter ili. 
24-26. That He was ‘“‘set forth in His blood,’ implies 
that Christ died. Since, as we read in chapter iii. 23, all 
men have sinned, and since God set forth Christ in His 
blood in order that God might be Himself just and a 
justifier of him that has faith, it is correct to say that 
Christ died on behalf of ungodly ones: trép aceBav. Since 
God set forth Christ for a proof of His righteousness ‘‘in 
the present season,” it is correct to say that He died in due 
season: év T@ viv Kalp@® . . . Kata Kaipov. In other words, 
in verse 6 St. Paul brings to bear, as a proof of the love of 
God said in verse 5 to have been inwardly revealed by the 
Holy Spirit, and in support of the hope expressed in verses 
2 and 4, his second great doctrine of justification through 
the death of Christ. 

This practical and experimental application of one of the 
great doctrines of the Gospel is expounded with much 
logical force in verses 7-11. The greatness of God’s love 
manifested in the death of Christ for sinners is made 
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conspicuous by comparison and contrast with the most 
that man will do for man. Then follows in verse 9 a 
compact statement of the argument in support of the hope 
which does not put to shame. The words justified now in 
His blood restate in graphic and awful terms the doctrine 
on which the argument is based. The words much more 
indicate an argument a fortiori, a further step in the main 
argument even more certain than the safe steps already 
taken. The future tense we shall be saved, in contrast to 
‘‘ now justified,’’ describes final salvation from the dangers 
of the Christian life into the safety of heaven. So chapter 
xili. 11, ‘‘now is our salvation nearer than when we be- 
lieved ’’; compare 2 Timothy iv. 18, ‘‘ the Lord will rescue 
me from every evil work, and will save me into His 
heavenly kingdom.” 

Verse 10 is a fuller repetition still further supporting the 
argument stated in verse 9. The words when we were 
enemies, recall! the persons described in verses 6 and 8 as 
“ungodly”? and as “sinners.’”’ The phrase ‘ justified in 
His blood”’ is now replaced by reconciled to God through 
the death of His Son. This brings in an essential point in 
the argument. That He who died for us and thus obtained 
our pardon is the Son of God, reveals the greatness of the 
love of Him who on our behalf gave up Christ to die. The 
words ‘‘we shall be saved through Him” are replaced by 
we shall be saved in His life.’ These last words remind us 
that, whereas what Christ has already done for us has cost 
the shedding of His blood, what remains to be done in 
order to save us from all evil will involve no further sacrifice 
on His part, but will be accomplished in His life, i.e. by the 
putting forth of His living power. He who once died for us 
now lives to intercede for us, and thus, as we read in 
1 Thessalonians i. 10, ‘‘ rescueth us from the coming wrath.” 
The a fortiori argument implied in the conspicuous repe- 
tition of the phrase much more is that He who at great cost 
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has begun a work will not leave it unfinished when to 
finish it will cost Him nothing and to leave it unfinished 
will involve waste of that which cost Him so much. In 
other words, the infinite cost of the justification we have 
already received assures us that it will be followed by 
salvation into the glory which God has designed for His 
people. Thus the fact that Christ died for ungodly men, 
taken in connection with His relation to God as “ His 
Son,” and this revealing the infinite ‘‘ love of God,” affords 
sure proof that the ‘“‘hope”’ of the justified ‘‘ doth not put 
to shame.” 

Notice that our knowledge of ‘‘ the love of God”’ rests 
upon historic fact, expounded by logical argument, yet is 
imparted to us ‘‘ through the Holy Spirit.” For He opens 
our eyes to read the significance of the fact, and our hearts 
to understand the argument. In other words, our confi- 
dence rests on historic evidence capable of logical state- 
ment; and is nevertheless derived from an inward and 
spiritual source. 

Verse 11 strengthens the argument of verses 9 and 10. 
Not only have we been reconciled to God through the death 
of His Son, but we are now erulting in God through Christ. 
Thus the present participle cavywpevor is parallel to the 
aorist participle catadAayertes. That we exult in Godis a 
strong presumption that we are in the way of life. For 
such exultation is the normal relation of an intelligent 
creature to his Creator. And it is inconceivable that God 
will leave to perish those who thus exult in Him. In this 
way inward experience becomes a pledge of future glory. 
The dominating note of the chapter finds conspicuous 
expression twice in this verse, which closes the first division 
of it: through our Lord Jesus Christ, through whom now we 
have received the reconciliation. These last words are a 
final restatement of the chief point of the main argu- 
ment. 
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Notice that St. Paul’s second doctrine, justification 
through the death of Christ, has wonderfully strengthened 
his first, viz. justification through faith, and has given to 
it immense moral force. The costliness of our pardon 
leaves no room to doubt that it will be followed by eternal 
life. Notice also that the moral influence of the death of 
Christ reaches us through our knowledge of His relation to 
God as in a unique sense the Son of God. This relation to 
God was asserted in the first sentence of this epistle, as 
attested by the resurrection of Christ from the dead. Thus 
are the great doctrines of justification through faith and 
through the death of Christ, and of the divinity of Christ, 
and the historic fact of His resurrection, inseparably inter- 
woven. Taken together, they are a supreme proof of the 
infinite love of God and a sure ground of hope in God and 
hope of the glory of God. 

In verse 12 we pass into a new topic, still dominated 
however by the thought expressed in the phrase ‘‘ through 
Jesus Christ.’”’ The specific note of this new topic is the 
word évos, which in verses 12-19 occurs twelve times. In 
marked contrast to the one man stand, as recipients of evil 
or good coming through Adam and through Christ, all men 
and the many, each phrase used four times. 

The word world denotes the entire realm of things 
around. In this sense, as we read in 1 Timothy i. 15, 
“‘ Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners.” But 
since in this realm the only element capable of sin is the 
human race, to this race specially these words refer. 
Similarly, in Romans iii. 6 we read, ‘‘ How will God judge 
the world?” and in verse 19, ‘‘ that all the world may 
become guilty before God.” That sin ‘‘entered into the 
world,” implies that the human race once existed in a 
state of sinlessness. 

The words through sin death recall Genesis ii. 17, “in 
the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die” ; 
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and chapter iii. 19, ‘‘ dust thou art, and to dust thou shalt 
return.”’ The words following, and in this way to all men 
death passed through, assert that the present universality 
of death was a result of the one man’ssin. This is stated 
also in 1 Corinthians xv. 22, ‘‘in Adam all die.’? And it 
is the easiest interpretation of the words of Christ recorded 
in John vill. 44, ‘he (the devil) was a murderer from the 
beginning.”” The same doctrine is taught in Wisdom ii. 
23, 24: ‘‘God created man for incorruption, and made him 
an image of his own proper being; but by envy of the 
devil death entered into the world.” Similarly Sirach 
xxv. 24, ‘‘from the woman was the beginning of sin; and 
because of her we all die.” These last passages prove that 
the doctrine of St. Paul now before us was known in Israel 
during the interval between the writing of the books of the 
Old Testament, where it is not definitely taught, and the 
appearance of Christ. 

The somewhat uncommon form é¢¢’ « seems to be an 
attraction for évt trovrm 671; and represents universal sin 
as a@ cause or condition of universal death. In what sense 
all sinned, is expounded in the argument of verses 15-19, 
especially in verse 19, ‘‘ through the disobedience of the 
one man the mary were constituted sinners.’ The last 
words of verse 12 merely assert, for further discussion, the 
solidarity of the race, in sin and in death. 

Verse 12 is manifestly incomplete. Only one side of the 
comparison is given. To take cal ottws x.7.d. as the begin- 
ning of the second side of it would make these words almost 
meaningless; whereas they are needed to complete the 
former side of the comparison. For in both sides we 
have, as we find in the complete statement in verse 18, 
the contrast of one man and all men. Such incomplete 
sentences are not uncommon with St. Paul: cf. Galatians 
ii. 7-9, Ephesians ii. 1-5, 1 Timothy i. 3; also Matthew 
xxv. 14. The reason in the passage before us for this 
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broken construction is not far to seek. After stating in 
verse 12 one side of the comparison, viz. that through one 
man came sin and death, the writer postpones the other 
side in order to prove the first side just stated. This proof 
occupies verses 13, 14. At the close of verse 14 we have 
mention of Another who becomes the Head of the second 
side of the comparison; and in verses 15-19 the whole 
comparison is fully stated and expounded. 

That in verses 13, 14 St. Paul proves that through Adam 
all die, suggests that this doctrine was not so widely known 
and generally accepted as to make proof needless. 

The word wntil in verse 13 is not a perfect rendering of 
the Greek word dyps. But it is difficult to find a better. 
The Greek word denotes extension in time, as here, or 
space, as in 2 Corinthians x. 13, 14, up to a definite point. 
Its meaning is practically the same as péypz, in the parallel 
statement in verse 14. During the whole time between 
Adam’s sin and the law of Moses sin was in the world, and 
death reigned as king over all men. Now both in Paradise 
and in the Law death was the penalty of disobedience. 
But although there was sin in the world all the time up 
to the giving of the law, and all men died, their death 
could not be the punishment of their own sins; for there 
was then no written law prescribing death as the penalty 
of transgression. It must therefore have been the penalty 
threatened in Paradise. In other words, from the universal 
reign of death before the law was given St. Paul infers 
that the punishment threatened to Adam was inflicted on 
his offspring. God treated them as though they had been 
sharers of their father’s sin. In this sense “‘all sinned.” 

A similar argument might be derived from the death of 
infants. For their death cannot be a consequence of their 
own sin, inasmuch as they had no personal action. It 
must therefore be a consequence of Adam’s sin. But St. 
Paul, who looked at everything in the light of the Law of 
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Moses, prefers to give the argument in a form bearing 
upon the Law. 

The precise theological value of this argument, it is not 
easy now to determine. That all men die because Adam 
sinned, is plainly and conspicuously taught in two epistles 
which indisputably came from the pen of St. Paul. It is 
suggested in casual words of Christ recorded in John 
vill. 44, and is plainly stated in two important books of 
the Apocrypha. But it is not supported by the ~over- 
whelming Biblical evidence which attests the great doc- 
trines taught in Romans iii. 21-26. On the other hand, 
it receives strong support from the unnaturalness of what- 
ever belongs to death, and especially to the death of man. 
That animals died long before man appeared is abundantly 
proved by geological evidence: and indisputably their death 
stands related to that of man. But between animals and 
man is a broad interval which Natural Science utterly 
fails to span. It therefore cannot disprove the assertion 
of St. Paul about the death of man. To attempt to 
harmonize these apparently contradictory witnesses is, 
however, beyond the scope of this paper. It is a problem 
which deserves from theologians more attention than it 
has yet received. 

In verses 15-19 there seems at first sight to be needless 
and meaningless repetition. But on further examination 
this appearance of repetition vanishes. The second side 
of the comparison is first suggested by a relative clause 
at the end of verse 14: who is a type of Him that was to 
come. Then follows a corrective limiting the comparison 
thus suggested, but stating while limiting it: but not as the 
trespass (or moral fall) so also the gift of grace. The com- 
parison implied in these words is explained and supported 
in the rest of verse 15. Indeed this verse is the first 
statement of the great theme of verses 12-19. To say, as 
here, that by the trespass of the one, the many died, is 
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simply to repeat the assertion in verse 12. The word 
trespass (rapadmtwua) takes up the same word in verse 15a. 
The grace of God and the free gift in grace recalls the 
gift-of-grace in the same verse: ydapis and ydpiopa. The 
words much more denote, as in verses 9 and 10, greater 
certainty or greater importance. The words abounded for 
(eérepiccevcev eis) denote, as in chapter iii. 7, abundant 
results in the direction mentioned. The writer contents 
himself with saying the many, instead of ‘‘all men”’ as in 
verse 12. The definite article teaches that the many of 
whom he writes was a definite object of thought. But we 
have no right to assume that the many here are equivalent 
to “all men’’ in verse 12. The reason for the change 
of expression will soon appear. Through the one man’s 
moral fall the many died; how many the readers knew. 
A still more important truth is that the undeserved favour 
of God and the gift bestowed in undeserved favour of the 
One Man have produced abundant results for the many; 
for how many, we learn in chapter iii. 22. 

Verse 16a goes on to assert that the similarity does not 
run through the whole comparison, and indicates a point 
in which the second factor is unlike the first, viz. the 
number who sinned : and not as through one having sinned : 
de’ évos duaptncavtos. These words are taken up by the 
words €& évos in the clause following. As a result proceed- 
ing from one man, brought about by means of one man 
having sinned, the sentence which must needs be pronounced 
upon man placed under probation became a sentence of 
condemnation. But the gift-of-grace (as in verse 15) follows 
many moral falls and becomes a sentence of justification. 
Notice that ducafwpa, a favourable judgment, stands op- 
posed to xardaxpipa, an unfavourable judgment. In other 
words, the former side of the comparison deals only with 
the action of one man, who sinned and fell under condemna- 
tion: the latter deals with the consequences of many tres- 
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passes, and yet leads to justification. Notice in verse 16) 
a new element, judgment, and its two forms of condemna- 
tion and justification. It looks at the consequences of 
Adam’s sin and of Christ’s work from the judge’s point 
of view. The one led to condemnation; the other to justi- 
fication. These consequences, through the one, verse 17 
states in language similar to that in verse 14, ‘‘ death 
reigned from Adam until Moses.” Jf by the one man’s 
trespass, as there stated, death became king and reigned 
as king, through the one, much more they who receive the 
abundance of the grace and of the gift of righteousness will 
reign in life through the one Jesus Christ. Here the reign 
of death through one is replaced by a reign in life through 
One. 

The numbers affected are not the same in both sides 
of the above comparison. But in each case they may 
fairly be described as the many. For in each case we 
have a large number forming a definite object of thought. 
With the multitudes who now through Adam’s sin die, 
St. Paul compares the multitudes who through Christ will 
reign in endless life. The point of comparison and of 
triumph is that the many who accept the Gospel offered 
to all men on the one condition of faith will in spite of 
their many sins reign in life. For them, Christ has re- 
versed the result, not only of their first father’s sin, but 
of each one’s own sin. 

The point in which the parallel of Adam and Christ is 
not exact, viz. that on the one side ‘“‘ one man sinned,’’ on 
the other side were ‘‘ many trespasses,”’ is now sufficiently 
expounded. St. Paul, therefore, goes on, after the digres- 
sion in verses 13, 14, inserted to prove the former side of 
his great comparison, and the second digression in verses 
15-17, in which he stops to show that the parallel does not 
extend to all details, to complete the comparison broken off 
at the end of verse 12. The resumed thread is indicated by 
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the phrase eis wdvtas avOp@rous, already used in verse 12 
in the former side of the comparison and now for the first 
time used in both sides of it. This phrase could not be 
used in verses 15-17: for here the comparison is not be- 
tween two universals, but between two large and unequal 
groups. The only common description available is the 
many and the many. 

The words dpa ovy denote a logical summing up and 
inference, as in chapter vii. 3, 25, viii. 12, ix. 16, 18, xiv. 12, 
19. The words through one trespass take up ‘‘ through one 
man” and ‘‘ through sin”’ in verse 12, and ‘‘ by one man’s 
trespass’ in verse 17. The word d:xcaiwpe is, as in verse 16, 
put in contrast to xataxpywa. Etymologically each word 
denotes a result of the cognate verb, to justify or to con- 
demn, t.e. the sentence of justification or condemnation. 
Moreover, since in the Greek Bible the former verb is used 
in a sense not found elsewhere, a sense very frequent with 
St. Paul, the word é:caiwua derives from this use of the 
verb a peculiar meaning. It denotes apparently, in this 
chapter, a judge’s award in one’s favour, this being the 
exact opposite of condemnation. This gives good sense in 
verse 16. Through one man who sinned, a sentence was 
pronounced of condemnation to bodily death: but by the 
grace of God, even after many transgressions, was pro- 
claimed a decree of pardon. In verse 18 the dixaiwpa is 
contrasted with the one trespass through which came 
influences resulting in condemnation. We may take it to 
mean, as in verse.16, the decree of justification proclaimed 
by God in view of the death of Christ. The dscalwous Sais 
is the divine act of acquittal leading to life eternal. 

The preposition es, already used twice in verse 12, again 
in verse 15, and twice more in verse 16, is a conspicuous 
feature, used four times, in verse 18. It denotes primarily 
motion towards the inside of something, then, by easy 
mental transference, tendency towards a definite object, 
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most frequently the conscious tendency of purpose, but 
sometimes a mere result, with or without purpose. In this 
transferred sense, its nearest English equivalent is /or. 
The precise significance must in each case be determined 
by the context. In the former part of the comparison in 
verse 18, it denotes both result and purpose, for, as matter 
of fact, influences operating through the one trespass of 
Adam have actually reached and affected all men. ‘‘ By the 
one man’s trespass the many died’’: and this result must 
have been by the deliberate purpose of God. Moreover, 
using the legal phraseology adopted in verse 16, their death 
may be described as condemnation. 

In the second part of verse 18, the preposition es denotes 
tendency and purpose, but not result. For, according to 
the teaching of St. Paul, e.g. Philippians iii. 19, ‘‘ whose 
end is destruction,” the influences tending towards justifi- 
cation and life eternal will not actually save all men. Or, 
rather, the common use of this preposition to denote pur- 
pose without actual result forbids us to infer from this verse 
the final salvation of all men. 

A good example of this preposition used in one short. 
sentence, once for purpose without result and once for 
result without purpose, but in both cases denoting ten- 
dency, is found in chapter vii. 10: ‘‘ the commandment 
which was for life, this was found by me to be for death.” 

It is worthy of note that in verse 19, where St. Paul 
speaks of actual results in the future indicative, the words 
all men are replaced twice by the many. These words are 
explained in verse 17, where again we find the indicative 
future: ‘‘ they who receive the abundance of the grace and 
of the gift of righteousness will reign in life.’ These are 
many: but they are not all men. In consequence of the 
disobedience of the one man, the many were constituted sinners 
in the sense that the punishment of death threatened to 
Adam has been actually inflicted on all his many descend- 
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ants. In consequence of Christ’s obedience, even to death, 
the many will be constituted righteous, as from time to time 
each one obtains justification through faith. 

That the contrasted groups in verses 15,17, 19 are not 
coextensive, is immaterial. In each case we have evil and 
good, through the action of one, received by the many. And 
St. Paul taught, e.g. in Titus ii. 11, that ‘‘ the saving grace 
of God was manifested for all men.” 

We will now build up St. Paul’s arguments from his own 
premises. God created man without sin, and gave him a 
law of which death was the penalty. Adam broke the law, 
and was condemned to die. We find the sentence inflicted 
also upon his descendants. It is true that they are sinners. 
But, since no law prescribing death has been given to them, 
their death cannot be the punishment of their own sins. 
We therefore infer that the condemnation pronounced on 
Adam was designed for them, and that God treated them 
as sharers of Adam’s sin. In later days, another man 
appears. He is obedient, even when obedience involves 
death. Through His death, pardon is proclaimed for all 
who believe. Through Him believers enjoy God’s favour, 
and will reign in endless life. Since the Gospel offers 
salvation to all, and is designed for all, we have in it a 
parallel, in an opposite direction, to the condemnation pro- 
nounced in Paradise; and in Adam a pattern of Christ. 
But we have more than a parallel. We, like Adam, have 
broken definite commands of God. For our own sins, we 
deserve to die. Through Christ we shall escape the result, 
not only of Adam’s sin, but of our own many trespasses: 
Therefore to all men the blessing is equal to the curse: for 
it offers eternal life to all. To believers, it is infinitely 
greater. 

The whole argument in 1 Corinthians xv. implies that 
the words ‘‘in Adam all die” refer to the death of the 

1 Phil. ii. 8. 
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body. And we have no indication throughout the chapter 
of any other meaning. Nor have we in Romans vy. The 
assertion in verse 14 that ‘‘ Death reigned from Adam to 
Moses,” supporting the statement in verse 12 that through 
one man ‘‘ death passed through to all men,”’ refer evidently 
to the visible reign of natural death. And the whole com- 
parison of Adam and Christ requires no other meaning. 
Through one man’s sin the race was condemned to go 
down into the grave. Through one man’s obedience, and 
through one divine proclamation, believers will obtain a 
life beyond the grave. 

Nor have we here any direct reference to man’s depravity 
as a result of Adam’s sin. Indeed, of any inward change, 
good or bad, we have as yet in this epistle heard nothing. 
But this inward result of Adam’s sin may, I think, be 
inferred with confidence from St. Paul’s argument here. 
He teaches in chapter vi. that all men are, or have been, 
slaves to sin; and in Ephesians ii. 3 that, like the rest of 
men, he and his readers once “‘ were by nature children of 
wrath.”” This last statement implies that in them were 
born influences tending to sin. Now this cannot have 
been the original state of a race created by God. When, 
therefore, we learn that the universality of death was a 
result of Adam’s sin, we cannot doubt that to the same 
cause must be attributed this universal bondage to sin. In 
other words, the doctrine of Original Sin is taught implicitly, 
though not explicitly, in the passage before us. 

Romans v. 1-11 develops the doctrine of salvation through 
faith and through the death of Christ in its bearing 
on the individual; verses 12-19 develop the same in its 
bearing on the race as a whole. In the reversal, not merely 
of evils which we have brought upon ourselves, but of those 
which come from a curse pronounced in the infancy of 
mankind, we see the importance and the triumph of the 
Gospel. Moreover, in Romans v. 12-19 the Gospel is 
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shown to be a solution of what would otherwise be an 
inexplicable mystery. Apart from the Gospel St. Paul has 
proved, in harmony with the teaching of still earlier Jewish 
writers, that men suffer and die because of the sin of one 
who lived long ages before they were born. If this were 
the whole case, it would be difficult to harmonize with the 
justice of God. This difficulty the Gospel of eternal life 
removes. The pardon proclaimed by Christ for all men 
justifies the curse pronounced on all because of Adam’s sin. 

In the comparison of Adam and Christ, nothing has been 
said about the Law. In verse 20 we read that a Law (viz. 
that of Moses) came in alongside, z.e. between the curse and 
the blessing. Its immediate purpose was that the one 
trespass might be multiplied into many; its ultimate aim 
(verse 21) was the reign of grace leading up to life eternal 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Thus the chapter concludes 
with its dominating thought. 

The spiritual significance of the Law will come before us 
in another paper, in which I hope to expound the chief 
teaching of chapter vil. where the Law holds a con- 
spicuous place. 

JOSEPH AGAR BEET. 


NOTE ON “ANCIENT HEBREW TRADITION.” 


Dr. HommeEt (on page 196 of his Ancient Hebrew Tradition, 
Eng. edn.) gives some extracts in translation from K. 
3,500, a tablet in the British Museum. I do not know 
whether the general reader is convinced, by the other argu- 
ments brought forward to support the conjecture, that the 
Babylonian original of Genesis xiv. contained the name 
Malgu, or something like it. What support K. 3,500 could 
give to such a theory in any case passes my powers of 
imagination. If Baal-sameme, Baal-malagie, and Baal- 
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sapunu be gods of the ‘‘ Westland,” their names do not go 
far to establish the existence of the towns Sameme, 
Malagi, and Sapunu, still less to locate those towns 
near Sodom and Gomorrah. 

Dr. Hommel somewhat doubtfully ascribed the tablet 
to Assur-bel-kala or AsSurnasir-pal. He does not appear 
to have seen the original, but relied solely upon a copy 
by Pinches. Some time ago I was attracted by Dr. 
Bezold’s description of it in the Museum Catalogue as “‘a 
prayer (?) of an Assyrian king for the destruction of 
his enemies.” The column from which the extracts in 
the Catalogue were made contains the imprecations of 
the Assyrian king upon the violators of the treaty of which 
that column is the close. Last summer Dr. J. A. Craig 
called my attention to the fact that Dr. Hommel had 
used the tablet, and gave me to understand that the 
Munich Professor had gone widely astray in his under- 
standing of the contents. As Dr. Craig intimated that 
he was about to publish the text, I gave no further heed 
to the question. Dr. H. Winckler’s Altorientalische 
Forschungen (Bd. I. Heft. 1, Sec. Series) has just come 
to hand, and there, on page 10f., I see the much-abused 
tablet given in transcription and translation. It is most 
instructive to see how the doctors disagree. 

The “ prayer’’ part Dr. Winckler puts as Col. 1, and it 
appears to be all that Dr. Hommel had seen. Since Mr. 
Pinches sent his copy off, two large additional fragments 
have been joined, and the whole purport of the tablet 
is now beyond question. 

It contains a copy or draft of the treaty between 
Esarhaddon and Baal, king of Tyre. 

Dr. Winckler’s text appears to me very fair, but per- 
petuates some errors in a way one does not expect from 
a second edition. 

Lines 17-20 of his Col. 1 are written on the lower 
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edge of the tablet. The curious word given by Dr. 
Winckler after duwppi in line 20 should be a-di-e, i.e. 
‘‘compacts,” “ agreements,” ‘‘ treaty.” 

Line 20 is therefore the ‘‘ colophon”’ or title of the docu- 
ment written at its foot, and should give a clue to the 
first line. 

This Col. 1 of Dr. Winckler’s is therefore really Col. 4 
of the document. 

With this clue from the colophon one expects the first 
line of the treaty to begin ‘‘(duppi adi)e Sa ASSur-ah-iddin 
Sar mat Assur,” etc.; and unless my eyes deceived me, 
that 7s what line 1 of Dr. Winckler’s Col. 4 does contain. 
If so, his Shalmaneser disappears. 

There are many small points of difference between Dr. 
Winckler’s text and mine, which can hardly be discussed 
here. One only seems of general interest. The name 
which Dr. Hommel gave as Milgi, Dr. Winckler corrects to 
Milgisu, which is nearer the truth. It is really Mi-il-kar-tu, 
as anyone can see for himself now it is pointed out. In- 
stead of some mysterious god of Milgi-Malagi, it is our old 
friend Melqart. 

I may add that, naturally, neither Sameme, Malagi, 
Sapunu nor Milgi have the determinative prefix of 
city before them. 

C. H. W. Jouns. 
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THE masses of papyri which have been exhumed in recent 
years are regarded by most of those who take an interest 
in their recovery as being of the nature of mines, from 
which may be extracted lost literature, either in the nuggets 
of whole documents or the gold-dust of identified fragments. 
Hence when any great mass of such papyri has been ac- 
cumulated, the question as to the contents of the pile is a 
literary enquiry, a demand, on the part of theological 
students, to know whether it is the Logia of Papias, or 
some other collection of our Lord’s sayings that has come 
to light ; and, on the part of classical scholars, whether it is 
true that fragments of Sappho have been seen amongst the 
débris. And such an attitude is proper and reasonable for 
the enquirer, because our greatest losses intimate to us 
the direction of our greatest conceivable gains, and every 
student has decided ideas as to what constitutes the literary 
deficit in his own line of study. Every patristic student, 
for instance, hungers and thirsts after Papias, whether he 
be apologist or rationalist ; nor will either school be happy, 
except in a restricted sense, until it is recovered. 

But these discoveries of papyri are not merely valuable 
for the accretion which they make to our classified litera- 
ture; they contain an immense amount of information 
which does not properly belong to literature at all, but 
which is of the highest value for the historical and literary 
student. It is difficult, for instance, to find a place for tax 


receipts, or wills, or agreements for letting of houses, in 
VOL. VIII. EI 
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literature ; they are sub-literary rather than literary ; valu- 
able enough for the light they throw on geography, on 
history, and on law, even though no one should exult over 
the finding of a thousand of them. And in the same way 
the fragments of letters which come to light are of the first 
importance in that they take us, which literature so seldom 
does, into the very heart of the popular life in its most 
natural forms of expression. Yet such letters do not 
properly constitute literature; they were never intended 
to do so. We might as well describe conversation as litera- 
ture, for letters of the everyday sort are only an awkward 
substitute for conversation; they are pre-literary rather 
than literary. And it might be thought that such docu- 
ments would scarcely pay for printing from the point of 
view of the critic; for who would venture in the present 
day, if he were given the run of the post-office, to print five 
hundred letters taken at random from the multitudinous 
pseudo-conversation that goes on from day to day and from 
hour to hour in every country where civilization has estab- 
lished itself? The reason for this low esteem lies in the 
fact that they add nothing, or almost nothing, to what we 
know or want to know about our own time. But put the 
case that it were some other age or time than our own, 
concerning which our information is scanty and our judg- 
ment ill-informed, and how readily may such trifling 
matters acquire a critical or a historical value! 

I propose to show that much light in an unexpected 
direction is obtained from the examination of some of these 
trifling documents by using them to illustrate the structure 
of the Pauline Epistles. It occurred to me in reading some 
of the papyri preserved in the British Museum and elsewhere 
that they furnished singular parallels to sentences in the 
Pauline Epistles, especially with the opening and closing 
parts of them. There was clearly a conventional element 
in the compositions referred to, and one could not read, 
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for example, a Greek letter in which the writer spoke of 
making a constant remembrance, usually in some religious 
sense, of the person addressed, without feeling that there 
was something of a common sentiment in the writer of 
such an epistle and in the Apostle who was so in the habit 
of telling his disciples that he made mention of them un- 
ceasingly in his prayers. 

It was, therefore, with a great deal of interest that I 
found that Deissmann had, in his recent Bibel-Studien, dis- 
cussed the whole question that had opened before my own 
mind, and that he had done it with a subtlety and a 
thoroughness that I despair of ever attaining. To Deiss- 
mann we owe our grateful thanks for his very successful 
attempt to co-ordinate the letters which have come down 
out of the Greek remains in Egypt with the literature that 
has come down out of the same periods as the letters them- 
selves, and to use the recovered documents for the criticism 
of similar compositions which make up so large a part of 
our New Testament. It is no small service to bring back 
Pauline correspondence into the atmosphere of daily life 
after it has been so persistently relegated to the region of 
theology. ° 

We do not mean to say that Deissmann discovered the 
existence of a human element in the apostolic writings; it 
must always have been sensible, in some degree at least, to 
those who spoke and wrote Greek. For instance, Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, in his Commentary upon Paul’s Epistle to 
the Ephesians, remarks at the-outset that Paul’s opening 
sentence is cast in the mould which we use ourselves, as 
when we say in writing a letter, ‘‘ So-and-so to So-and-so 
greeting.’’' Theodore was right in his comparison of the 
Pauline salutation with those which are current in ordinary 


1 & rovrw kara 7d elwOds adry ris émotodfs Tv mpoypadyy cuverépaver, 
mapamdhody Te Ty wap’ juiv ouvndela rowdy’ ws bray émisrédovres Néyouer ‘O 
deiva TG Sete xalpew. 
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correspondence; for either they are directly coincident 
with them, or derived from the Greek salutations, such as 
xaipew and Ta mrElcTa yaipe, by a reference to yapis as 
underlying the expressions in common use. 

Let us then see how far the conventional epistolary 
parallels go to which Deissmann has drawn attention. 
One of his letters is dated 172 B.c., and is written by an 
Egyptian lady named Isias to her brother (which probably 
means husband), who has gone into retreat in the Sera- 
peum at Memphis, leaving his family to take care of them- 
selves, while he enjoys a religious holiday. The letter. 
begins: 1 ‘Isias to her brother Hephaestion greeting. If 


1 The whole of the letter is as follows :— 

‘*Tsias to her brother greeting : 

‘Tf you are well and other things happen as you wish, it would be in accord- 
ance with my constant prayer to the gods. I too am in good health, and so is 
the boy; and all at home make constant remembrance of you. When I got 
your letter through Horus, in which you explain that you are in sanctuary at 
the Serapeum in Memphis, I straightway gave thanks to the gods for your 
being in good health, but as for your not coming to us when the evils that 
threatened you there have passed away, I am disconsolate because such a long 
time I have been keeping myself and the child, and am come to the lowest 
point on account of the price of bread, and I did think that now you were 
coming I should find a little relief, but you seem to have no idea of coming to 
us nor to have an eye to our circumstances, as you would if you were still here. 
We are in need of everything, not only because such a long time and so many 
seasons have passed since you were here, but because you have not sent us 
anything. And besides that, Horus, who brought me your letter, tells me 
further that you are released from sanctuary, and I am perfectly miserable. 

‘No, indeed! and your mother, too, takes it very hard, and you will do well 
to come for her sake as well as ours to the city, unless some more pressing 
need draws you elsewhere. Farewell, then, and have a care of your body, so 
as to be in health. 

** Good-bye. 

** Dated on the 30th of the month Epiph 

in the ninth year.” 


It will conduce to the understanding of the argument in the following pages 
if the reader will observe the traces of Hephaestion’s letter which are discern- 
ible behind the letter of Isias. She clearly distinguishes the direct information 
which Horus has brought her over and above the letter. But she has had a 
letter, and the letter began with a formula saying that the writer was in good 
health, probably wished her the same, but wished her to know that he was in 
retreat, and not coming home at present. So much of Hephaestion’s letter 
can be restored from the reply of Isias, : 
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you are well, and other things happen as you would wish, 
it would be in accordance with my constant prayer to the 
gods. I myself am well, and the boy and all at home make 
constant remembrance of you (of €v oikw mavtes cov dia- 
TavTos pvelav Trovovuevot).”” We naturally compare, as Deiss- 
mann directs us to do, such expressions as Philemon 1: 
‘* Always making mention of you in my prayers’’; 1 Thes- 
salonians i. 2, ‘‘ Making mention of you in my prayers un- 
ceasingly ” (advaXeirtws) ; 1 Romansi. 9, ‘‘ How unceasingly 
(adcaXeir7ws) I make mention of you always in my prayers”’; 
Ephesians i. 16, ‘‘ Making mention of you in my prayers,” 
etc. 

Here the conventional element in the apostolic intro- 
duction is perfectly clear. The modification of the tra- 
ditional usage does not consist in the addition of the words 
‘‘in my prayers,” for it is clear that these are involved in 
the letter of Isias, both as regards herself and the rest of 
‘the family. The only change is in the address of the 
prayers. We are, therefore, entitled to consider the 
apostolic introduction, to which we have referred, as in the 
main a conventional one. It is his Greek environment 
and his Greek education that are responsible for the 
expressions which he uses. 

We shall see the same formula underlying another 
expression which turns up in the papyri. For example, 
we have in a letter of invitation to a child’s birthday party, 
written in the second or third century A.D.,* the sentence: 


“Before everything I pray that you may be in health, and daily I 


1 We alter the punctuation of Westcott and Hort. 

2 The whole letter runs as follows : 

“. . . Before everything I pray that you may be in health, and daily 
I make the act of worship for you before our lord Serapis. Certainly do your 
best to come to us, if possible, for the birthday of my son Serapion. But I 
wrote you previously on this point. . . . Your daughter greets you and 
Leonides . . . andSerapion . . . and your sister and Hermione and 
her children ; I pray that you may be well and strong.” 
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make the act of worship (spooxtvnya) for you before our lord Serapis ” 
(Berlin papyri, No. 6836). 


The same language appears in the letter of a certain 
Ammonios to his sister Tachnumi ' :— 


“ Ammonios to his sister Tachnumi abundant greeting : 
Before all things I pray that you may be in health, and each day 
I make the act of worship for you” (Paris papyri, No. 18). 


Here, then, we get a secondary form of the affirmation 
of constant prayer on behalf of the beloved person. And 
not only so, but we disentangle a third formula, the prayer 
for health, in the form which coincides almost exactly with 
that which we find in the third Epistle of John. The 
spirituality of the Apostolic address lies in the expansion 
of the sentiment by the words ‘‘even as thy soul pros- 
pereth.”” Compare, for a contrast, the conclusion of the 
letter of Isias to her husband, in which she says, ‘‘ Farewell, 
and have a care of your body, that you may be in health.” 
The same turn of speech appears in a number of other 
papyri, ¢.g.: 


1 The whole letter is to the following effect : 

‘* Ammonios to his sister Tachnumi much greeting: 

“ Before all things I pray that you may be in health, and each day I make 
the act of worship for you. I salute heartily my goodest (dya@wraror) little 
boy Leo. Iam jolly, and so is the horse and Melas. Don’t neglect my son. 
I salute Senchris, and I salute your mother. I likewise salute Pachnumi and 
Pachnumi junior. Isalute . . . and Amenothis. ‘Hurry up’! about the 
boy until we go to my place. If I come to the place and see the place I will 
send for you, and you shall come to Pelusium, and I will come to you at 
Pelusium. I salute Steches, the son of Pancrates. I salute Psemmonthis and 
Plato. Ifyour brothers dispute with you, come to my house and stay there 
until we see what to do. Don’t neglect it. Write me of your own welfare and 
of my boy’s. Hurry up over the matter of the farm. I wrote this letter in 
Thmuis on the fifth of the month Phamenoth. We have two days more, and 
then we will arrive at Pelusium. Melas greets you all by name. I salute 


Psenchnumi the son of Psentermout. I pray that you may be well and 
strong.” - 


1 Tépyevoov: the Americanism has recently been introduced into English by our first 
literary authority! 
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* Lykarion to his father Emphoues, greeting : 

Before all things I pray that you may be strong, you and all yours, 
and may prosper continually ” (Berlin papyri, No. 6875). 

“ Serapias to her children Ptolemy and Apollinaria, abundant grect- 
ing: 

Before all things I pray that you may be in health,” ete. (Berlin 
papyri, No. 6811). 


The recurrence of the formula renders it almost certain 
that in 3 John 2 we should correct the expression, Aya- 
MNTE, TWEpl TavTwV EVYOmal aE EvododaAaL Kal UyaivelY, SO aS 
to read 7po Tavtwy. 

The final salutations and closing prayers of many of the 
Epistles of Paul can also be paralleled from the papyri. 
Compare, for example, in the epistle of Ammonios, men- 
tioned above, such expressions as— 


“T salute Senchris, and I salute thy mother. I salute Pachnoumi, 
likewise Pachnoumi junior. . . . Melas [perhaps the coloured ser- 
vant] salutes you all by name” 


with the obvious parallels in the New Testament, and we 
shall see how life-like the Pauline and Johannine letters 
become. In the same way we compare the expression in 
the letter of Serapias, “Greet Ammonios and his children 
and wife, and those who love me (?) with Titus iii, 15, 
Greet those who love us in faith’’; or the expression in 
2 Corinthians xii., ‘‘ All the saints salute you,’’ with 
Berlin Papyri, 6811, ‘‘ Cyrilla salutes you . . . and all 
who are here,” etc., etc. 

We shall apply the information which we have thus 
gained with regard to the structure of an ordinary Greek 
letter to the criticism of the oldest of the Pauline Epistles, 
the first Epistle to the Thessalonians. But before doing so, 
let us recall what was said in the opening sentences (a 
point which Deissmann so well elucidates), that the sim- 
plest and most primitive letters are a form of conversation. 
It follows from this that any letter which forms part of a 
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series, which either constitutes a reply or involves one, can 
only be understood thoroughly by studying its relation to 
what has preceded it and what follows it. Otherwise we 
should be engaged upon questions without answers, or 
answers without questions, the reconstruction of whose 
conjugate elements must necessarily be involved in a good 
deal of uncertainty. In the case, however, of a good letter- 
writer (and St. Paul was certainly that) the single letters 
have always a tendency to so incorporate elements from 
what they are trying to answer, that the conversational 
basis of letter-writing reasserts itself, and a large part of 
the document may easily be restored into dialogue. A very 
interesting case of this kind will be found in a recent study 
of Paul’s first Epistle to the Corinthians, by Mr. Walter 
Lock, in the Exposiror for July, 1897. Turning then to 
the first Epistle to the Thessalonians, we can immediately 
recognise a formal element in the addresses and in the 
salutations, and determine some further facts which 
might easily escape the casual reader. For we not only 
find that he makes mention of them incessantly in his 
prayers (uvelav Tro.ovpevor eri THY TpOTEVYOV Huav advarel- 
mrws), and has a remembrance (uvyjmovevovtes) of their 
love ;' but when we read further in the Epistle, we find in 
iii. 6 the statement that Timothy came to us, and brought 
the good news that you have always a good remembrance 
of us, and that you long to see us as we do to see you (6tt 
éyeTe pvelav nuav ayabnv mavrote émimoOobyTes Has tOeiv 
Kaddatep kal 7uels vas), we are sure from the expressions 
used that the communication was in the form of a letter 
which Timothy brought, and that Paul had this letter 
before him when he penned the first Epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians. We thus arrive at the information that there ts 
a lost Epistle of the Thessalonians to St. Paul. The form 


1 The recognition of the conventional element in the Epistle relieves the 
Commentaries upon it from a good deal of well-intentioned subtlety. 
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of the good news which they send is epistolary, both as 
regards their remembrance of him and their longing to see 
him. 

Nor is it difficult to unravel from the web of the existing 
epistle some threads of the prior communication. 

In the first place it contained an expression of thanks- 
giving to God; for we find in 11. 13 the Apostle says: 


“ And on this account we also give thanks to God unceasingly,” etc.' 


The Thessalonians had done so in their letter, and ap- 
parently this was the motive, not only for the expression 
which the Apostle uses in ii. 13, but also for the opening 
words in i. 2 (evyapictovpev 7H Ded mavtore). But how- 
ever this may be, the expression 6:a Todto Kai sues betrays 
the fact that he had something before him which was 
similar to what he was saying himself. 

In the second place, observe how the Apostle plays upon 
certain leading thoughts with regard to his work in Thessa- 
lonica. In ii. 1 we are told that ‘‘ ye yourselves know, 
brethren, what sort of an entrance we had to you that it 
was not in vain.” The same expression is involved in the 
previous verses (i. 9, 10), where we are advised that ‘‘ they 
know what kind of an entrance we had to you”’; and in 
iii. 5 the Apostle reminds them that he had sent Timothy 
to them to know concerning their faith, lest perchance by 
the work of the tempter his toil amongst them had been in 
vain. Now it is clear that the letter of the Thessalonians 
to Paul must have contained the expression that “his 
labour amongst them had not been fruitless, nor his 


1 The A.V. has wrongly, ‘‘ For this cause also thank we God without ceas- 
ing,” and the R.V. corrects to ‘‘ And for this cause we also thank,” etc. Findlay 
(Camb. Bible for Schools) remarks the emphatic ‘‘ we,” but misses the meaning. 
He says, ‘‘ The Apostle has already given thanks for the Christian worth of the 
Thessalonians (c. i. 2 ff.): his thanksgiving is renewed when he considers that 
this is the fruit of his own and his companions’ labours amongst them.” 
Hence ‘‘ we” is emphasized here (in the Greek), but not in c. i. 2.” 
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entrance to them in vain,” or something very like this. 
It must have had ecodos in it, and ov Kev7. 

And this brings to light a number of other curious facts. 
It appears that when in ii. 1 the Apostle uses the expres- 
sion, avtol yap oldate, adeAgol, THY elcodoy Huav THY TpdS 
buds OTe od Kevyn yéeyovev, the expression ‘‘ ye know’”’ must 
be understood in the sense ‘‘ye have admitted in your 
letter,” or ‘‘ ye have testified.” Now it is characteristic of 
this Epistle that the expressions xa@ws oidarte, twets oidate 
and the like recur again and again with suspicious regu- 
larity. 

Thus in i. 5, xaOas oidate ofot éyevnOnwev tpiv dv’ vyas ; 


” 


in li. 5, ovTe ydp mote év NOyw Korakias éyevnOnpwev, KaOas 
oiSare'; in ii. 10, Kabarep oldate ws &va ExactTov twav ws 
TATHP, K.T.A.” 

In the same way when in ili. 3, 4 we have the expression 
avtol yap oldate Ott eis ToUTO KeiweOa followed by Kal éyéveto 
kai oldate, the repeated appeal to the knowledge of the 
Thessalonians implies more than a historical reminiscence ; 
it means that they had made the historical reminder them- 
selves in their letter to him. 

Return now to i. 9, and see whether the effect of the 
scrutiny which we have made of these appeals to the Thes- 
salonian conscience, as witnessed by the letter which they 
had sent to the Apostle, does not lead us to believe that 
a slight reformation of the text is necessary at that post, 
As it stands we have the statement : 

“ Adrol yap admayyéANovew droiav cioodoy Exyouer mpds tpas, k.t.d., * For 
they declare what sort of entrance we had to you.’” 


1 The verse continues—otre mpopdoet mdeovetlas, Beds pdprus, which con- 
firms the interpretation of xa@as oldare by ‘‘ ye attest.’’ Bengel says of the 
two clauses, ‘‘ haee duo inter se respondent.” They are, indeed, very like a 
Hebrew parallelism. ; 

2 Here again the testimony of the Thessalonians is appealed toin parallelism - 
with the Divine witness, for the previous verse introduces the matter by saying, 
pets pdprupes Kal 6 Beds, so that duels udprupes is an anticipation of xaddrep 
ol6are which follows, 
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This is usually taken to mean that the people throughout 
the regions of Macedonia and Achaia report what kind of 
an entrance we had amongst you. It seems to me that we 
ought to read avrol yap amrayyédnere, ‘‘ ye yourselves report,” 
and take it as an exact parallel to what follows in ii. 1, “‘ye 
yourselves admit that our entrance was not in vain.’”’ The 
alteration is a conjectural one, having only the support, as 
far as I know, of a single Latin copy, but it seems to me to 
add greatly to the force of the reply. 

The fact is that this passage, as ordinarily read, has 
always been a crux interpretum. The Apostle seems to say 
that the regions of Macedonia and Achaia are reporters on 
the matter of his mission to Thessalonica, and that the 
whole world is also in evidence on the same point. But, as 
‘Baur acutely remarked, ‘‘ How can it be said of Christians, 
belonging to a Church only lately founded, that they were 
patterns to all the believers in Macedonia and Achaia, that 
the fame of their reception of the word of the Lord has not 
only gone abroad in Macedonia and Achaia, but that . 
people of every place were speaking of them, how they were 
converted, and turned from their idols to God?”’ 

Evidently the right explanation is that given by Dr. 
Gloag in his commentary, that the passage ‘ does not inti- 
mate that the Thessalonians, by their missionary activity, 
disseminated the Gospel, but that from them locally the 
Gospel had spread.” And he adds, ‘‘ The sentence is com- 
plete without the addition ‘ your faith to Godward is spread 
abroad,’ and therefore we must consider these words as 
equivalent to ‘from you sounded out the word of the Lord.’”’ 
The whole passage would seem to be much clearer with this 
explanation, and there is no longer any need to regard the 
Macedonians and Achaians as giving evidence, in other than 
a general sense, to the Christianity of the Thessalonians. 
The special evidence which Paul was in quest of came 
from Thessalonica direct. 
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In the next place we find in ii. 9 the expression, pvymo- 
veveTe yap, adeXgol, TOV KOTOV Nuav Kal TOV poyxOov. This is 
not to be regarded as an imperative, or a suggestion equiva- 
lent to an imperative ; the Thessalonians had alluded to his 
toils amongst them in their letter, and the fact that they 
had done so is confirmed by the opening sentences of the 
Pauline Epistle, in which he tells them that he unceasingly 
remembers their faith-work and their love-labour. The 
motive for these expressions is to be sought in the letter 
before him, just as we suggested that Kat sets evyapiotodmev 
in ii. 13 was provoked by a sentence in the Thessalonian 
epistle, which also furnished the suggestion for the opening 
sentences in i. 2. 

But, perhaps, by this time we are in a position to make a 
rough reconstruction of the lost Epistle of the Thessalonians 
to St. Paul: it may have run something as follows: 

“The church of the Thessalonians to the beloved Paul, greeting. 

We give thanks to God on thy behalf continually,’ and have an 
unceasing remembrance of thee in our prayers,’ desiring earnestly to see 
thy face. For thy entrance to us has not been in vain,’ but thou hast 
spoken to us the words of God in truth, without flattery and without 
covetousness,* and we remember thy labour and thy toil on our 
behalf.> 

And we have turned from the worship of dead idols to serve a true 
and living God, and to wait for the return of His Son from heaven. 
And we have become imitators of thee,® and of the churches of God in 
Judea, and of thy patience and of theirs in those afflictions whereunto 
we are appointed. And thou hast been to us as a nursing father,’ even 
as Moses carried the people in the wilderness, exhorting us to walk 
worthily of the kingdom and glory of God. And even as thou didst 


declare to us that we should suffer for the kingdom of God, so it came 
to pass.” 


1 Cf, ii. 13. 
2 Cf. ili. 6: Tiwoéou edayyedtcapevov jutv bre pvelav, K.7.r. 
3 Cf. ii. 1. *'Cho ii 5: 5 Cf. i. 9. 


6 Involved in the repetition— 
1.6. Kal duets punral qudy éyevHOnre Kal To0 Kuplov. 
ii. 14. duets yap wynral éyeviOnre, ddedpol, Tov éexxAnorav Tod Oeod 
Tay ovoww év TH Iovdalg. 
7 The idea is involved in rpdgos ws rarip (ii. 11) réxva éavrod (ii. 7). 
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“But we desire to know! concerning them that are fallen asleep 
before the coming of the day of God, and what will be their portion 
when that day cometh suddenly as a thief? upon the inhabitants of the 
earth, etc., etc. 

“ All our friends salute thee.” 


Something like this, then, may have been the [pistle 
which Timothy brought from the Thessalonians. But may 
we not go one step further? The letter was in the form 
of a reply to enquiries which Timothy brought. May it 
not be that Timothy carried a letter to Thessalonica as well 
as brought one? 

In that case we shall perhaps find some reference to it in 
the letter of the Thessalonians, or in Paul’s reply to it. 
For instance, in ii. 17 he says that he was ‘‘deprived of 
them in appearance, but not in heart, and that in conse- 
quence he had been eager with a great longing to see their 
faces. It was for that reason that he had sent Timothy, 
etc.” Timothy comes back and brings the information that 
“they long to see his face as he did to see theirs”; and 
Paul goes on, after quoting this information, to tell them 
that “night and day over-exceedingly he prays to see their 
face.” Does it not look as if something of the same senti- 
ment had coloured the whole of the correspondence ? 

Again, when he sent Timothy, it was that he might know 
concerning their faith, and whether his preaching had been 
lost labour («ev7). This provokes the reply that “his 
entrance has not been in vain,’ and the rejoinder that 
** yourselves admit that our entrance has not been in vain.”’ 

1 Hence, perhaps, St. Paul’s “Ido not wish you to be ignorant, brethren, 
¢c. iv. 13: but the expression occurs elsewhere. 

2 Inc. v. 2 dxpiBas oldare involves the thought ‘‘you are rightly informed”: 
so there must have been a statement about the last things in the Thessalonian 
letter. It is curious how near Findlay came to the detection of this letter and 
of its peculiar feature. He says, p.108: “1 Thess. v. 8. Perfectly is a some- 
what vague rendering of an adverb that with verbs of knowing signifies 
precisely or accurately. . . . Possibly the Thessalonians in sending tke 


query had used this very word : ‘‘ We should like to know more precisely,” they 
may have said, “‘ about the times and seasons,”’ etc. 
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Then there is a strong probability that the first enquiry 
was in writing, and contained an expression concerning the 
success and permanence of his work amongst them, which 
the Thessalonians had taken up in their reply. And so we 
can discern behind the present first Epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians another and earlier one (the real first Epistle to the 
Thessalonians), like a double palimpsest, very faint indeed, 
beneath the top-writing of what we call the first Epistle to 
the Thessalonians, and the fairly legible first palimpsest of 
the reply which the Thessalonians made to his enquiries. 

So much follows, then, from a knowledge of early episto- 
lography with regard to the critical and homiletic interpre- 
tation of what is, probably, the oldest document of the New 
Testament. Nor is there anything strange in the recovery 
of these lost documents by means of the recurring formule 
and expressions in the extant letter. 

Jowett came near to the discovery in his Essay on the 
Probability that many of St. Paul’s Epistles have been Lost. 
He takes as his text in this essay the expression “in every 
epistle” in 2 Thessalonians iii. 17, which involves the 
Apostle in a correspondence far more extensive than is 
covered by the two extant Epistles to the Thessalonians. 
He points out that in the same Epistle Paul twice speaks of 
“‘a letter from us.’’ Further, in the second Epistle to the 
Corinthians his opponents are credited with the opinion 
that “his letters are weighty and powerful,’ which cer- 
tainly implies that in Corinth also there was more Pauline 
correspondence than has been preserved to us. Jowett also 
points out that for the first ten or fifteen years of Paul’s 
ministry no epistle is extant ; and that within a single year 
he wrote more than half of his extant correspondence. It 
is certainly difficult to believe that the original letters of 
the Apostle are fairly represented by what has come down 
to us. 

It is surprising that when Jowett makes these pertinent 
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remarks he should have failed to suspect earlier written 
communications between Paul and the Thessalonians; he 
says that it is “‘improbable (observe, however, 2 Thess. 
ii. 15) that a previous epistle could have interposed itself 
between the visit of the Apostle and chapters ii. and ili. 
of the first Epistle.” We venture to think that the word 
‘‘improbable’’ must be replaced by its direct contrary, or 
by an even stronger word. 

Now if the arguments which we have advanced be valid, 
we are in a position to clear both the text of the Epistle 
and its commentaries from a good deal of residual mis- 
understanding. For example, in chapter i. 2 we should 
correct the punctuation, so as to connect adiadeirTws with 
. the previous clause, as in the epistles which make allusion 
to constant prayers or daily adorations before Serapis, 
which we quoted above. We must also, I think, follow 
Lachmann in correcting the punctuation in chapter i. 8, so 
as to place a colon after é£eA7AvGev, and carry the clause 
@oTE un xYpelav, K.T.r., into close connexion with v. 9. 

We shall be able to free ourselves from such exegetical 
subtleties as have attached to those parts of the text which 
we have shown to be either wholly or in great part conven- 
tional. There will be no longer any need to say with 
Findlay (Camb. Bible for Schools, p. 24) that ‘‘on the 
whole the confidence [of the Thessalonians in St. Paul] 
had not been shaken. ‘You have good remembrance of 
us at all times,’ so Timothy (chap. iii. 6) had assured St. 
Paul. But the Apostles show themselves in chapter ii. 1-12 
most anxious to increase this good remembrance.” Imagine 
any one making similar comments on the letter of Isias to 
the effect that ‘‘on the whole the confidence of Hephae- 
_ Stion’s family in him had not been shaken” ! 

A similiar reflection would show how groundless is 
Jowett’s argument for the authenticity of the Epistle which 
is based upon the salutatory formule; he says: ‘ Without. 
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laying greater stress on this argument than it deserves, we 
pass on to enumerate other internal evidence that the 
Epistle is St. Paul’s. Such are (i.) the desire to see the 
face of his converts, iii. 6, 10,’’ etc. An examination of the 
text will show that this desire occurs on both sides of the 
correspondence, and is, again, largely formal in character 
in spite of the apparent heat of the language. We do not 
mean that it is not sincere on both sides, but a large formal 
element has to be allowed for before we can recognise the 
personality of St. Paul in the language. 
- But if this particular argument for authenticity is weak- 
ened, the general argument is immeasurably strengthened 
by our enquiry. If we can disentangle from the extant 
first Epistle to the Thessalonians the shreds of two previous 
letters, then it is idle to imagine any longer that this 
peculiar letter is the work of a forger. There may be, and 
probably is, room for the existence of an interpolator ; but 
the letter itself must be in the main a piece of an actual 
correspondence, and not the simulation of a literary hand. 
The acute criticism to which this Epistle was subjected 
by Baur in his Paulus, and again in his discussion of the 
Thessalonian Epistles in the Theol. Jahrbuch for 1855, is 
thus seen to be largely a series of misunderstandings, and 
his attempts to prove that 1 Thessalonians borrows expres- 
sions from 1 and 2 Corinthians a failure. Amongst the 
linguistic proofs of loan-script we find the following 
examples: ‘‘The passages analogous to these [from 1 and 
2 Corinthians] in 1 Thessalonians are i. 9, avrol yap wept 
HOV aTayyérXovaty, OTrolay eicodov Excyouev TpOs Luas; li. 1, 
avtol yap oldate, adeAdpol tiv eicodov tuav THY Tpos Umass 
OTL ov KEVvI) yéyovev; Vv. 5, KaOws oidaTe; Vv. 9, pYNnwovevETE 
yap; v. 10, tueis paptupes; v. 11, xaOarep oidate, etc. 
As in the Corinthian Epistles, so here, the meaning and 
aim of all the passages of this kind is to be found in the 
Apostle’s defence of himself against the imputations of his 
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opponents.”’ The whole of this series of passages has been 
shown by us to be a part of an actual correspondence, in 
which the inquiries and the replies can be separated from 
one another. There is, therefore, no room left for Baur’s 
acute and, in many ways, attractive criticism, except in so 
far as this, that he rightly held the expressions in question 
to be of the nature of replies. It is not possible that this 
series of passages can be excerpts from, or imitations of, 
the Corinthian Epistles. 

The foregoing method of study of the Pauline Epistles is 
likely to be fruitful beyond the immediate application that 
we have made of it to the first Epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians. 

It is something to the credit of criticism if it points out 
to us a natural and conventional and conversational element 
in the Apostolic writings. We are better off when, in 
consequence of a more careful study of the literary environ- 
ment of the early Christian teachers, we are able to take 
them off from artificial pedestals, and make them verify 
what they were so fond of impressing upon their hearers in 
their lifetime, that they are men of like passions with our- 
selves, and in no respect dehumanized by the processes of 
Divine grace. That which is most human about them, the 
common speeches of life, appears transfigured as we watch 
the colouring which the writers give to the every-day 
thoughts, turning assurances of every-day remembrance 
into the formule of Christian intercession, and urging the 
claims of the soul in terms borrowed from the welfare of 
the body. . 

It is a gain, also, to make a Pauline Epistle translucent 
enough to let us see through it the previous interchange 
of ideas which has been going on between himself and his 
correspondents; for we acquire from such observations 
new tests of genuineness and apostolicity which are not to 
be undervalued at a time when the criticism of the Pauline 
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Epistles is beginning afresh, and with microscopic keen- 
ness. 

The method which we apply is not limited to the single 
case that we study: there are other Epistles which will 
yield similar results, though, perhaps, not in as striking a 
manner. let us briefly test, for instance, the second 
Epistle to the Corinthians, an Epistle of which the criticism 
is becoming more and more difficult, complicated as it is 
by the confusion in the order of the text, and the apparent 
want of unity of its composition. 

In 2 Corinthians i. 12 we find that Paul is playing on a 
Greek word (xavynovts) which means ‘a state of glorying, 
boasting, or exultation,” and in i. 14 upon another word 
(kavynua) which means ‘‘ an object of such glorying.” He 
says ‘“‘our glorying [%.e., considered subjectively] is the 
testimony of our conscience,’ and “‘ we are your glorying 
[z.e., considered objectively] as ye are ours in the day of 
the Lord Jesus Christ.” Here the repetition of the idea 
is suggestive; we notice that in v. 12 the pronoun can be 
taken emphatically (almost like the words ‘‘ we also” in 
1 Thess. ii. 13); and if taken that way, they imply that the 
Corinthians had been expressing cavynovs to St. Paul. But 
this is distinctly stated to be the case in the 14th verse, 
where the writer says, ‘“‘ Ye did acknowledge us in part, so 
far as to say that we are your exultation.” And the in- 
ference is clear that Paul had the acknowledgment before 
him in a letter, whose opening sentences had addressed 
him as their cavynpa. 

It would seem to be a conventional thing to say, and was 
probably common enough in the affectionate correspond- 
ence of friends and lovers in that day, but it ceases to be 
conventional when it passes into St. Paul’s hands, and is. 
played upon, over and over, like a sweetly sounding string. 
He had himself said something like it in the first Epistle 
to the Thessalonians (ii. 19) when he called them “his 
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hope, his joy, and his crown of exultation.”’ Apostolic 
utterances readily fall under Paul Sabatier’s rule—that the 
language of religion is the language of love. 

Assuming, then, that we have recovered a trait from the 
Epistle of the Corinthians to Paul, we have to follow up 
the hint in the structure of Paul’s reply, and also to get 
any further idea that we can of the correspondence. The 
first part is not very difficult. When, for example, we find 
Paul saying in iv. 11 that he hopes he is also manifested 
in their consciences, and that, though he is not commend- 
ing himself to them (a thing which he has disclaimed), he 
is furnishing them with materials for glorying («avynya) 
on his account, we must connect this with the previously 
detected statement of theirs, and understand him to say, 
that if they talk of boasting over him, he will himself feed 
the flame of that passion. But then we go a step further, 
and noting the connected words in which he expresses the 
hope that he is manifested in their conscience, we must 
connect these also with the parallel in i. 14, ‘‘ the testi- 
mony of our conscience that in holiness and divine trans- 
parency we walked in the world, and especially towards 
you.” From which it appears probable that the Greek 
text of this verse is in error; it should read ‘‘ the testimony 
of yowr conscience’’ is our matter of exultation. So that 
the Corinthian letter contained a statement as to their 
conviction of the apostolic sincerity, very similar to that 
of the Thessalonians, which we unearthed from 1 Thessa- 
lonians ii. 10. And the explanation is confirmed by what 
follows: ‘‘We do not write anything which you do not 
read or admit.’’ Most of these three verses, 1 Corinthians 
12-14, is, therefore, based upon an actual communication 
from Corinth to Paul. 

Precisely as in the case of the Thessalonian letter, the 
cause of the correspondence was a previous letter from Paul 
to Corinth ; this is recognised in vii. 8, where he says, ‘I 
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grieved you in the letter,” and again, ‘‘ if that letter grieved 
you.” 

In the case of the Thessalonians the correspondence was 
carried by Timothy, as far as relates to the two lost letters ; 
in the case of the Corinthians the postman is Titus. In 
2 Corinthians vii. 7 we are told of the joy which was caused 
by the arrival of Titus. He announced to us your ardent 
longing (2aimo@now), your lament, your zeal, etc. How 
did he announce it ? 

In the case of the Thessalonians we had the expression 
(1 Thess. iii. 6), ‘ardently longing to see us (é€murododvTes 
juds idetv . . .), aS We to see you’’; and we were able 
to isolate the expression as a submerged epistolary formula. 
But if éwuro@nous, or “ardent longing,” is epistolary in one 
case, the chances are that it is so in the other; that is 
to say, the probability is that it was a letter which told 
of this earnest desire; and this enables us to restore 
another sentence or two in the lost Epistle of the Corin- 
thians. 

We are now well on our way toward the recovery of the 
part of the correspondence between Paul and the Church 
at Corinth, which underlies the second Epistle to the 
Corinthians. And we may claim to have verified one 
statement—that the method which we adopted in dealing 
with the first Epistle to the Thessalonians is susceptible of 
a wider application. Perhaps enough has now been said in 
illustration of the method of our enquiry, and we may leave 
the matter for the present with the hope that our entrance 
(etcodos ju@v) into the field of the commentator (which is 
properly not a portion of our fatherland) has not been 
altogether in vain. 

J. RENDEL HARRIS. 
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THE EXCLUSION OF CHANCE FROM THE BIBLE. 


THERE is, perhaps, no point more impressively dwelt upon 
by the Hebrew Prophets in their interpretation of history 
or of human life than the exclusion of chance as an element 
to be taken into account. This teaching of a Divine pur- 
pose in all things is given in clear and even in remarkable 
terms, as, for instance, when Amos says (iii. 6): ‘‘ Shall 
there be evil in a city and the Lord hath not done it?” the 
unmistakable inference is that, whatever may have been the 
secondary cause, Divine purpose ultimately determined the 
event. Again, the point of Habakkuk’s complaint, ‘‘ Why 
dost thou shew me iniquity, and cause me to behold 
grievance ?”’ (i. 3) lies in the conception that calamity is due 
not to some chance or turn of fortune, but to the direct 
ruling of Divine providence. The same perplexity is ex- 
pressed several times by the patriarch Job, as when he 
says, ‘‘ God hath made my heart faint’ (xxiii. 16), 7.e. it is 
God and not any cause external to Him that brings the sense 
of terror into my soul. Citations to the same effect might 
be multiplied. But itis unnecessary. The pervading pro- 
phetical interpretation of history and of men’s lives is that 
events are ordered and determined by the Divine will, and 
not by luck or chance or happy accident. We see this in 
the image of the potter (Jer. xviii. 1-17), and in the 
ordering, whether of the stern Nebuchadnezzar (Jer xxvii. 
6), or of the humane Cyrus (Isa. xliv. 28), to execute the 
purposes of Jehovah. 

It is manifest that such an interpretation of events, or, 
as if might be termed, such a philosophy of sacred history, 
would (1) identify purpose and result in the Hebrew mind, 
and (2) would leave no place for chance or fortune in any 
theory of life or in religious terms. 

The object of this paper is to show how the influence of 
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this thought has made itself felt in the grammar of 
Hellenistic Greek, and in the language of the Old and New 
Testaments. And, secondly, to indicate the prevalence of 
the worship of Good Fortune, and consequently the need 
of such protest against it as is found in the language, and 
in the omissions of Holy Scripture. 

1. Greek grammar, in its purest and most exact phase, 
kept the distinction clear between final and consecutive 
clauses. In other words, it indicated by separate particles 
or forms of expression the difference between result and 
fulfilled intention. But since, in the case of Divine action, 
the Hebrew mind, as we have seen, conceived all results 
as purposed, it follows that there would be a tendency 
for grammatical forms, as expressions of thought, to merge 
the distinction between intention and result. To illus- 
trate by an example: the sentence, ‘‘ the vessels approached 
so closely as to come within range,” marks result ; but ‘“‘the 
vessels approached in order to come within range,” marks 
intention or purpose. In the first form the circumstance 
might be accidental or it might imply purpose. The second 
form definitely expresses intention. But to a mind which 
excludes the possibility of accident in events, the distinction 
vanishes. This is what happened when the Greek language 
came to be moulded by the Hebrew intellect. To a large 
extent the distinction between final and consecutive par- 
ticles was lost. 

In classical Greek the intention, purpose or aim is 
indicated by the final particles iva, éppa, dws and @s; or, 
later, by the genitive of the article with the infinitive; and 
result is expressed by ore with the indicative or in- 
finitive mood. In the Greek of the LXX. and New 
Testament dpa is not found; d7ws, ws and the genitive of 
the infinitive retain their final signification, but ta has 
acquired a consecutive force, and, on the other, hand, dere 
has come to be used in final sentences. 
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It is true that the consecutive force of wva has been 
denied by some scholars, as Winer (with the possible excep- 
tion of Rey. xiii. 13), and by Meyer and Alford; on the other 
hand, it is maintained by Lightfoot on Gal. v. 17, tavra 
yap GAAAoLS avTLKECTAaL, iva pI), & €av OédXnTE, TAUTA ToLNTE, 
comparing 1 Thess. v. 4, ov« éoré ev cKorteL, iva  rmEpa 
bmas ws KrXéTTas KaTaXa8yn; and by Ellicott on Eph. i. 17, 
fVELay ToLlovpevos ETL TOV Tpogevya@v jou, iva 6 Oeos . 
don viv mvedua aodias. To these may be added an 
example from the LXX. Gen. xxii. 14, «ai éxadrecev ABpaay 
TO Ovo“a TOU ToToU éxeivouv Kupios eldev iva eimwar onmepov, 
‘Ev 70 dper Kiptos &POn. Readers of the Expositor will also 
remember the able and convincing argument to the same 
effect of Canon T. S. Evans in vol. iii., second series, of 
this periodical. 

The use of décre to mark design is admitted even by Winer 
(p. i1., § xliv. 1). Instances are, St. Matthew xxvii. 1, 
aupBovr\tov édaBov . . . wate Oavat@oat avTov; and 
St. Luke ix. 52, dwéoteurev ayyédoos . . . wate (B. @s) 
ETOLMATAL AUTO. 

This evidence of the subtle influence of Hebrew thought 
on the grammar of Hellenistic Greek is supported by the 
clearer testimony of language. It is remarkable that 
neither tvyy nor any other word signifying luck or chance 
or accident occurs in the New Testament. The seeming 
exception of the adverbial expression, by chance («ata 
guvtvxiav) a certain priest was going down that way (St. 
Luke x. 31), is not really an instance to the contrary. We 
meet with the same phenomenon in the Old Testament. 
The Hebrew 7) and its Greek equivalent tvyy occur in two 
passages only of the Old Testament, namely, Genesis xxx. 
11, and Isaiah Ixv. 11. An examination of these passages 
will show that they are instances where exceptio probat 
regulam. 

From the language of the Authorised Version it might 
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seem that a third passage should be added, where a 
Syrian warrior is described as ‘“‘ drawing his bow at a 
venture’’ (1 Kings xxii. 34) ; but the literal rendering ‘‘ in 
his simplicity ’’ only implies the unconsciousness of the 
instrument in carrying out the Divine purpose, and cer- 
tainly conveys no thought of chance, for never was weapon 
more divinely guided in its aim. In Ecclesiastes ix. 11, 
“chance,” amdavtnua LXX., is simply an occurrence, and 
in 2 Sam. vi. 9 the expression is adverbial. In Genesis 
xxx. 11, where the A.V. reads: “‘ And Leah said, A troop 
cometh: and she called his name Gad,’”’ the R.V., with 
much greater probability, renders, ‘‘ And Leah said, 
Fortunate! (132) and she called his name Gad ” (marg., 
that is, Fortwne). So also the LXX. «ai ceive Aelia’ "Ev 
TUX) Kal éTwvouace TO Gvoua avtov Tad, which the 
Vulgate follows: Dixit : Felicitas ; et idcirco vocabit 
nomen ejus Gad. Whether Leah’s exclamation refers to 
the Syrian God of Fortune, as has been conjectured, or 
whether Gad is an abstract term for prosperity or happiness, 
there is certainly nothing in the expression to imply a 
formal recognition of good luck or fortune as a force deter- 
mining events. 

The second passage where the word Gad occurs (Isa. lxv. 
11) is more important, and contains a direct protest by the 
prophet Isaiah against the worship of Fortune or Good 
Luck as a divinity. In the A.V. the words are: ‘ That 
prepare a table for that troop, and furnish the drink offering 
unto that number.’’ The correction of the R.V, is clearly 
right: ‘‘That prepare a table for Fortune (marg. Heb. 
Gad), and that fill up mingled wine unto Destiny.” The 
LXX. renders: kai éroiudfovtes TH Satpovip tpamelav Kal 
mTAnpodvtes TH TUYN Képacua; and the Vulgate: Qui ponitis 
Fortune mensam, et libatis super eam. 

It will be observed that in the LXX. version the Hebrew 
Gad is represented by 76 Sacmoviw, and that 77 TUyn is used 
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not represented. According to Schleusner, however (sub 
voc. TUyn) the positions of Td Saiuoviw and 77 Tvxn Were 
reversed in some MSS., and in the Old Latin version, on 
which Jerome comments, ‘‘ fortunse’’ appears in the first 
clause, and ‘‘demoni’’ in the second. And in his notes he ex- 
pressly states that the LXX. translated Meni by 7 daipoviy. 
But in any case the parallelism of the Hebrew text shows 
that Gad and Meni are synonymous terms, signifying divini- 
ties who represented or personified fortune or good luck. 

The passage is invaluable not only as giving evidence of 
the existence of such divinities and of the temptation which 
their cult offered to the Jews, but also as supplying a 
reason why the very word tvyn, together with the theory 
of life which it involves, is studiously excluded from the 
Biblical vocabulary. 

It requires only a glance at Greek literature to under- 
stand how remarkable this omission is. To cite one out of 
numberless possible quotations, how natural is the expres- 
sion of the messenger in the Antigone (1. 1158) : 


Cal , , 
Tuxn yap opOot Kal TUxn KaTappéret 
roy evtvxovvta tov te SvaruxoUT’ dei, 


And yet prevalent and natural as such an expression is 
with the Greek dramatists, the idea of Chance is as foreign 
to the primitive theology of Greece as to that of Israel. 
T¥yn does not occur in the Homeric Epos. We find it 
indeed in the fragment of a hymn to Athene, probably post- 
Homeric : 


xaipe, Ged, Sds 8 apps rvxnv evdaipoviny Te. 


And there it is used in the sense of prosperity or success 
rather than of lucky accident. And indeed in its original 
significance rvyy did not imply undetermined luck or 
chance. Etymologically, it is connected with réxvoy, child ; 
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Téxmap, goal ; Tofov, bow; téxyvy, art; TéxTwv, carpenter 
(Curtius, Greek Etymology, § 235, vol. i. p. 271). 

The root idea of the word then is achieved purpose, an 
end arrived at by deliberate aim, so success. To begin 
with, therefore, the word would express precisely the 
Hebrew thought of destiny moulded by Divine operation, 
to which ultimately it was opposed. For in course of time 
Tvxn came to signify an element or force in the movement 
of life and history distinct from the ordered course of Divine 
government, and incalculable in its action. And this is 
the sense in which it is ordinarily used, and in which 
it became personified, and afterwards identified with the 
Syrian divinity Gad. 

The passage in Isaiah plainly indicates that the Jews of 
the Exile had been attracted by the cult of Fortune; and 
external research has shown how widespread this cult was 
in all ages under different forms and names. 

Gesenius, swb voc., identifies Gad and Meni with the 
planets Jupiter and Venus, which are called by the Arabs 
‘the Greater’ and ‘‘ the Lesser Fortune.” It is somewhat 
surprising, as Baethgen remarks (Bettrige zur Semitischen 
Religionsgeschichte, p. 79), that the name of Gad does not 
occur in the Babylonish Pantheon so far as has yet been 
discovered. It is however probable that the name of the 
divinity may have been imported into Chaldza from Syria, 
where the cult was especially prevalent. There are, says 
Baethgen, numerous traces of the cult of Tyche, the Greek 
equivalent of the Semitic Gad, in the Greek inscriptions of 
the Hauran. Temples called tvyaia, in honour of the 
goddess, were built in the cities of Syria and Phoenicia, 
often. at the expense of the community, sometimes by 
private liberality. In Palestine itself evidence of this 
worship is found in such place-names as Baal-Gad (Josh. 
xi. 17, xii. 7, xiii. 5) and Migdal-Gad (Josh. xv. 37). The 
name Azgad (‘strong is God’’), Ezra ii. 12, may indicate 
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service of Fortune. 

The origin and identification of Meni are more obscure. 
It is however clear that this also was a title under which 
Fortune or Destiny was worshipped. The meaning of the 
word ‘‘number’’ connects it with the numerical calcula- 
tions of Chaldean astrology, and suggests the words of 
Horace (Od. i.-xi. 1-3) : 

Tu ne quesieris, scire nefas, quem mili, quem tibi, 
Finem Di dederint, Lenconoe; nec Babylonios, 
Tentaris numeros. 

Movers (Die Phinizier, p. 650) traces the root in the 
Etruscan and Roman Minerva, and points out its occur- 
rence in Cappadocian and Persian names. He also refers 
to a curious passage in Strabo, xii. p. 31, where there is a 
possible identification between tuyn and Myv. Speaking 
of a temple of the moon named M7nyv apvakov in the city 
of Sebaste, he adds: ériunoay 5€é of Bacideis TO Lepov TodTO 
obtws eis UTepBodrnv wate tov BacidcKov Kadovpevoy SpKov 
ToUTOV amépnvay, TUynv Bacidéws, kal, Miva Papvakov. 

But apart from the question of identification of Gad and 
Meni there is abundant evidence that the worship of tvy7 
or Fortune was widely prevalent. 

We learn from Macrobius (Sat. i. 19) that among the 
Egyptians two of the four deities who preside at birth were 
Saiwwv and tvyn. This corresponds with the da:uovoy and 
tuxn of the LXX. (Isa. Ixv. 11), and illustrates the excla- 
mation of Leah on the birth of her son. Tuyn had a 
recognised place in Greek philosophy. Plato speaks of it 
as ruling all things in conjunction with God: peta @eod 
Tvxn Kal Katpos TavOpdrwa SiaxvBepvaot ouurdvta (De 
Legibus, iv. p. 709). Aristotle also cites the opinion of 
those who hold that tvyy is a cause of things, obscure 
(a45nXos) to the human understanding, having a divine 
existence and nature: Qewv te otca Kai Satpoviwrepov 
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(Physic. lib. ii. c. 4). On which the ancient commentator 
Simplicius remarks that the divine nature of Fortune may 
be clearly inferred from the worship paid to her (é« tov 
Tposkuvely THy TUXNV ws Bedv), the temples raised in her 
honour, and the songs sung in her praise. Selden (De Diis 
Syris, p. 278) cites a striking passage from Pliny to the 
same effect: Toto Mundo et locis omnibus, omnibusque 
horis, Omnium vocibus Fortuna sola invocatur et una 
nominatur, una accusatur, una agitur rea, una cogitatur, 
sola laudatur, sola arquitur, et cum conviciis colitur, etc.’ 

The Romans attached the epithet ‘‘ primigenia’’ to the 
goddess Fortune, and in her honour a temple was dedicated 
on the Quirinal B.c. 193. The same designation, which is 
also found in inscriptions at Proeneste and elsewhere, seems 
to indicate the primitive character of the worship, or else 
the connexion of Fortune with birth and with the progress 
of life. ‘‘ Up to the latest times,” writes Déllinger (Gentile 
and Jew, i. 99), ‘‘ Tyché was revered as the dispenser of the 
affairs of cities and people. The division of one goddess © 
into a number of little Tychai was pressed so far, that by 
degrees a Tyché of their own was attached to each family, 
and to each individual member of a family.” 

The above quotations may suffice to show how abun- 
dantly tvyy entered into the life and literature and the 
worship of the ancient world; but one must be added from 
Pindar—the first of the poets to address Tvyy as a goddess 
—to illustrate an element in this cult of Fortune which 
is connected with the Jewish recognition of the goddess. 
Pindar writes (Ol. xii.) : 


Aicoopat, mai Znvos ’EXevbepion, 

‘Ipépay, etpvabevé adudumdrcr, Lareipa Tuya, 
tly yap év movT@ KvBepvarra Boat 

vaes. 


1 Fortune is included in eleven out of thirty-one groups of gods named on 
the Phoenician dedication tablets in the British Museum. 
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‘“‘T pray thee, Saviour Fortune, daughter of Zeus Eleu- 
therius, protect wide-ruling Himera, for by thee are swift 
ships steered in ocean.” Now in regard to the epithet 
Ywrepa Dr. Donaldson has pointed out that ‘‘ gods who 
particularly favoured the mariner in his difficulties were 
called cwripes,’—e.g. tTuyn S€ owTIp vavaToroda’ epéleTo 
(Zisch. Agam. 664). Tvyn therefore and the divinities who 
possessed her attributes ‘‘ would be regarded as the special 
saviours and protectors, not only of sailors, but of all who 
were engaged in the risky operations of trade.’”’ Now it 
has been suggested with great probability by Rev. G. A. 
Smith that this practice of ‘‘ preparing a table for Gad, and 
filling up mixed wine to Meni,” may be closely connected 
with the commercial spirit which the Jews imbibed for 
the first time during the Exile. ‘The merchants of Meso- 
potamia had their own patron gods. In completing busi- 
ness contracts a man had to swear by the idols, and might 
have to enter their temples” (G. A. Smith’s Book of Isaiah, 
ii. 62). In this way the Jewish trader would be drawn 
into idolatry. 

If this conjecture be true,—and it carries with it the 
highest probability,—how closely does the whole subject 
connect itself not only with the commercial transactions of 
the present day on their speculative side, but with the 
spirit of gambling generally. It was quite in accordance 
with the teaching of Holy Scripture that games of chance 
were repudiated by the stricter Jews (Schurer, ii. 1, 36). 
Indeed so pernicious and so prevalent had the custom be- 
come that even pagan morality was shocked, and gam- 
bling repressed by law (Hor. Od. iii. 24, 58: vetita legibus 
alea). 

It has sometimes been thought difficult to discover a 
principle on which to base a general condemnation of 
games of chance. However this may be, a sufficient justi- 
fication will be found for discountenancing and condemning 
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what Bishop Cosin calls “inordinate gaming,’”’ not only in 
the stern reproof of the prophet (Isa. lxv. 11), but in the 
whole of the remarkable and suggestive contrast presented 
to the life and literature of pagan civilization by the 
thought and utterance and silence of the Bible. 

ARTHUR CaRR. 
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A HISTORICAL COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE 
TO THE GALATIANS. 


XVIII. FoonisH GALATIANS. 


Now that we have fixed the precise sense of the word 
Galatians as “men of the Roman Province Galatia,”’ 
and therefore pointedly distinguished from ‘‘men of the 
Lycaonian, or of the Phrygian nation,’ the question is 
as to the meaning and innuendo of the address ‘‘ foolish 
Galatians.”’ 

First, perhaps, one must notice the objection, that 
one ought not to lay too much stress on a mere name 
in an apostrophe of this kind. That is the objection 
of one who sits in a study and comments on the text, 
not of one who recognises what use the orator or the 
preacher can make of a name. The very rarity and 
unusualness of the word ‘“‘Galatians” in the Pauline 
sense, the very fact that only Romans or _ persons 
speaking decidedly and pointedly from the Roman point 
of view employed the name in that sense, made it a 
word that arrested the attention of the audience, 
conveyed a wealth of meaning to them, and placed 
them at a certain point of view. 

Let those who do not feel the force of the word 
“Galatae” in Paul’s mouth, imagine what difference 
it would make to an audience in this country whether 
a speaker used the word “ English” or ‘ British” as 
an apostrophe: it might make all the difference with 
some audiences between the success or failure of the 
speech. 

The force of the name that Paul uses depends on 
the state of society and feeling in South Galatia at 
the time; the contest that was in progress has been 
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described elsewhere.t On the one side was the native 
and national spirit, allied with the power of the priest- 
hood and the great temples, the spirit of orientalism, 
of stagnation, of contented and happy ignorance of 
deep-rooted superstition. On the other side was the 
desire for education, the perception that Greece and 
Rome stood on a higher intellectual platform than the 
native religion and customs, the revolt from the 
ignorant and enslaving native superstition. It has 
been pointed out that the influence of the new religion 
was, necessarily and inevitably, on the side of Grsco- 
Roman education and order, and that it proved far 
more powerful than either Greek or Roman govern- 
ment in spreading the use of the Greek language 
(which was the chief agent in Greco-Roman culture). 
The ‘‘men of the Province Galatia’’ are, therefore, 
those who desire education, who have shaken off the 
benumbing and degrading influence of the native magic 
and superstition, who judge for themselves as to the real 
value of the facts of life, who lay claim to insight 
and Noesis. There is a telling innuendo in the juxta- 
position dvontot Tadata, ‘‘you who are showing your- 
selves devoid of WNoesis,’” ‘‘Galate who fail in the 
first characteristic of Galate.” 

The apostrophe is, in short, a concentration into two 
words of the sting that lies in the whole paragraph, 
iii, 1-5. Your present conduct is irrational, you are 
sinking back to the old level of superstition and 
ignorance when you think to attain perfection by the 
flesh, by the physical acts and works of man, after you 
had for a time been on the higher level of the spiritual 
life. ‘ 


1 St, Paul the Trav., chapter VI. 
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ALEX. “Tae Two STAGES, 0 33: 


Are you so devoid of rational perception of the real 
value of things, so wanting in insight and Noesis? 
Having begun in the Spirit, are ye now perfected in 
the flesh ? 

It is clearly implied that the Galatian Christians 
had been led astray by a theory of lower and higher 
stages in Christianity. They were, of course, familiar 
from their pagan days with this idea of progress 
through an intermediate to a higher stage of religious 
life, reaching the perfect knowledge through an im- 
perfect knowledge. They had, in perfect honesty but 
in utter want of true insight, been led to the idea 
that their former stage of Paulinism and_ spiritual 
religion was a preliminary. Those who were strong 
enough should proceed to the hard but ennobling stage 
of works, of troublesome and difficult service with their 
body and their flesh. 

This idea had evidently been communicated to the 
Galatian Churches by the Judaizing emissaries. That 
shows that these emissaries accepted the Apostolic 
Decree, Acts xv., quite as much as Paul himself did, 
but read it in a different sense. They did not contend, 
as many Jews previous to the Council and the Decree 
had contended, that in order to be a Christian the 
pagan convert must accept the whole Mosaic Law, 
they did not say ‘‘ except ye be circumcised after the 
manner of Moses, ye cannot be saved” (Acts xvi.) It 
had been decided, formally and finally, that that 
contention was wrong and wicked, “subverting the souls” 
of ‘the pagan converts (Acts xv. 24), and that such 
converts could be received into the Church without 
accepting more than the four necessary conditions (Acts 
xv. 29). 


VOL. VIII. 13 
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But the Decree readily lends itself to a quite plaus- 
ible interpretation that the four conditions are a 
minimum, a mere concession to the weakness of those 
who were unfit to bear a “greater burden”; and 
that those who had strength to bear more should 
voluntarily go on to the perfect stage of bearing the 
whole burden. 

The Galatian Churches were honestly convinced that 
such was the meaning of the Decree that Paul him- 
self had brought them. They had, in the next place, easily 
been brought to regard him as the mere subordinate 
and messenger of the Apostles, and especially of the 
leaders among them. After these misconceptions had 
taken root, it was easy to lead on the Galatians to the 
last error—that Paul from jealousy was keeping most 
of them on the lower stage, that he was their ‘“‘ Hnemy”’ 
when he told them to neglect ceremonial and stand fast 
in the spiritual stage,! while he carried on only some 
special favourites like Timothy to the perfect stage 
(Gal. v. 11). 


XX. THE MARVELLOUS PowERs, Itt. 25. 


The ultimate test and the indubitable proof that the Divine 
power had been working through Paul among the Gala- 
tians from the beginning, and that the Spirit had been given 
them, lay in the marvellous powers which had been im- 
parted to them, and which they had exhibited in action. 

It is beyond question that Paul believed not merely 
in the superhuman powers which he himself occasionally 
exerted, but also in the communication of similar powers 
to many of his converts. He appeals to the memory of 


1 It is clear that the word “enemy” in Gal. iv. 16 ought to be printed in 
inverted commas, if one follows the modern punctuation, as being the very word 
which was being used in Galatia about him. See the remarks in Exposrror, 
July, p. 23, carrying out Professor Locke’s idea. 
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the Galatians. They know that such powers have been 
exercised among them. 

Tell me then (he says), you who received the Spirit, does 
He that liberally equips you with the Spirit and plants in 
you marvellous and extraordinary powers—does He, I say, 
do so because of the deeds of the Law or because you have 
been the listeners and disciples to the preaching of Faith ? 
I do not need to supply the answer. You yourselves know 
the facts (which the historian has not failed to record), and 
you can answer the question. You remember the lame 
man at Lystra, who had the faith of salvation (as the 
historian says, Acts xiv. 9); you remember the disciples 
at Antioch filled with joy and with the Holy Spirit (xiii. 
52); you remember the signs and wonders that were done 
at Iconium (xiv. 3),1 and among the Gentiles in general 
(xv. 12), and you know that Barnabas and I could do such 
works only where there was in you “the faith of being 
saved’’*; you have learned in your own case that ‘‘ God 
has borne you witness, giving you the Holy Spirit even as 
He did unto us Jews, and has made no distinction between 
us and you, cleansing your hearts by faith’’ (xv. 8, 9). 
All this you remember ; and further, you know that these 
mighty gifts were granted you before you had heard of this 
new Gospel of works of the Law, and when you knew only 
and believed only in the Gospel of Faith which alone had 
been preached to you during my earlier visit. 

Are you, then, so void of insight into the truth of actual 
facts that, after having received such powers through the 
faith in which you began, you now seek to attain a more 
perfect stage of Christian life through physical ceremonies 
and acts? Has it done nothing for you that the Spirit 
acted so powerfully on you and in you? Nothing, do I 


1 Assuming that this verse is Lukan: see St. Paul the Trav. p. 108, The 
differences of text in the Iconian episode are very great. 
2 See note, p. 200. 
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say? Perchance it has really been the worse for you 
that you have received and then fallen away from the 
Spirit. 


XXI. Tse TEAcHING oF Pavn. 


In the following sections it is necessary to study anumber 
of sayings and arguments in the Epistle involving the 
whole theology of Paul. Our purpose must be properly 
understood, lest it be thought that the attempt is too bold 
and presumptuous. The aim of these sections is not to 
discuss from the theological or the philosophic point of 
view the real meaning and nature of Paul’s doctrines. 
My purpose is much humbler. It is simply to try to 
determine what thoughts and feelings and memories Paul’s 
words roused in the Galatians, what meaning his teaching 
had had for them. Our purpose is historical; and we are 
treating a small part, yet one of the most important and 
most difficult parts, of the general problem, What did 
Christianity accomplish in the Roman world during the 
first century ? 

The materials for forming a judgment are (1) what we 
know about the religious ideas of the peoples of Asia 
Minor, especially in the districts which had been least 
affected by Greek influence and were most purely native’; 
(2) the information given by Luke in Acts, which, however, 
is very slight, as it lay quite outside of his purpose to 
record for future generations a picture of the character and 
mind of Paul’s converts ; (3) the information given by Paul 
himself in his Epistle to the Galatians. In Colossians 
and Ephesians we find teaching of a more advanced 

1 The evidence bearing on this point is or will be collected in the Cities and 
Bishoprics of Phrygia (see especially I. 51f., 89 ff., 134 ff., 262 ff., 292 ff. ; IT. 
356 ff., 414 f., 625f., 630f.). Many details may also be found in various 
other works, especially Buresch’s Aus Lydien, 1898. Some papers in the 


Expository Times, October, etc., 1898, will discuss the analogy between many of 
the forms and words of the pagan.ritual and the language of the early Church. 
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character; but in Galatians the intention is to rouse 
afresh the emotions and sentiments which characterized 
the Galatian Churches in their first years, to appeal from 
their later selves to their earlier selves. Hence Paul’s 
arguments here have to a certain extent the character of 
reminiscences, for they are designed to rouse memories 
among his readers. 


XXII. THE MESSAGE TO THE GALATIANS. 


Paul had set before the Galatians from the first that the 
Spiritual life was the true and final and perfect Chris- 
tianity ; and the way by which they entered this spiritual 
life was explained by ‘‘ setting forth openly before their 
eyes Jesus Christ crucified.’’ This brief phrase recalled to 
them many memories. We, on our part, cannot fail to 
ask what were these memories. How was this remarkable 
expression made intelligible to the pagan audiences to 
whom Paul had appealed? Let us try to imagine to 
ourselves the mind of such pagans, when such an abso- 
lutely novel form of words was first presented to them; 
in what way was it made to convey a distinct idea to 
them? We are so familiar with such phrases from child- 
hood, that we accept them as full of meaning and power, 
often perhaps taking them on credit rather than really 
understanding what they mean. But Paul was not 
merely expressing this idea to pagans who had never 
heard it, he was expressing it for the first time in the 
world’s history; he had stepped on to a new plane in the 
development of thought, beyond what any of the other 
Apostles had reached previously. 

It was certainly not by skilful philosophic exposition 
of an abstruse doctrine that Paul expounded his idea of 
life gained through the death of Christ. Nowhere else does 
he allude so plainly and pointedly to his method as in the 
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sentences that form the transition from the autobiographical 
retrospect that occupies most of chapter ii. to the doctrinal 
exposition of chapter iii. 

Observe, too, with what art, and yet how naturally, this 
reminiscence of his method is introduced. The public 
address to Peter before the whole Antiochian Church, li. 
14, passes by imperceptible stages into a recital of his own 
experience in his conversion and the beginning of his new 
life. The reader begins the recital, ii. 15, with the idea 
that Paul is relating what he said among the Antiochians. 
He ends it, 11. 21, feeling that Paul has drifted away from a 
mere narrative of the Antiochian crisis into the memory of 
that crisis in his own life, which was ever present to his 
mind. The Galatians recognised in the recital the exact 
form of his message and gospel to them; they saw at the 
same time that it was the message spoken in Antioch; and 
they had the assurance given at the outset of the letter that 
the whole Antiochian Church joined with Paul in writing 
to them, and endorsed this recital as a statement of the 
gospel which they also had heard. 

Much of the effect of this paragraph, ii. 14-21, depends on 
the place whence the letter was written. The Church in 
Syrian Antioch is relating to the Churches in Galatia what 
Paul always had preached to it and had said briefly to 
Peter. Thus it was impressed on the Galatians that Paul’s 
Gospel was everywhere exactly the same, always sufficient 
in itself for all occasions, powerful even in face of Peter, 
absolutely simple and perfectly complete. 

No one can really understand that idea except him in 
whom it has been made part of his life; and Paul explained 
it to the Galatians by looking back into his own life and 
speaking out of his own heart. As usual, we come again to 
what was stated above,’ ‘‘ you understand nothing in Paul 
unless you take it in its relation to his conversion’’; ‘fon 

1 Exposrtor, July, p. 28. 
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our conception of that one event depends our whole view of 
Paul’s life.”’ It would be out of place here to study fully 
the historical and biographical aspect of the problems con- 
nected with the conversion; but the terms in which Paul 
refers to it here, ii. 19, 20, compel us to try to realize the 
manner in which he had set it before the Galatians if we 
want to get any clear conception of the effect that this and 
the following paragraphs produced on them. 

The idea had come to Paul through revelation, 2.e. 
through direct intercourse of man with the Divine nature. 
In such intercourse there is involved not merely the 
willingness of the Divine nature to manifest itself (for that 
condition always exists), but also willingness and fitness of 
the man to become sensitive to the manifestation—a cer- 
tain state of the mind and of the body is needed. The 
required conditions existed in Paul on several occasions ; 
and it is in every case interesting to observe them so far as 
we can. 

It is evident in these words of v. 19, ‘“‘I through law 
died to law,” that Paul had been originally a man pro- 
foundly convinced of sin, and eager to escape from it by 
zealous obedience to the Law. With that strong con- 
sciousness ever present in his mind, he was travelling to 
Damascus, bent on annihilating the effect produced by that 
Impostor, who had outraged the Law, and rightly had 
suffered death as the due penalty, but had left behind Him 
some misguided followers, who continued to outrage the 
Law. As he came along ‘the way of the sea,’’ and 
reached the crest of the very gentle elevation which bounds 
the plain of Damascus on the south,’ the view of the scene 


1 T follow the old tradition as to the locality—a tradition which commended 
itself to the judgment of Sir Charles Wilson, and which seems to me to have 
every appearance of truth and unbroken continuance. The situation, however, 
at Kaukab, near 10 or 12 miles from Damascus, was found to be very incon- 
venient for pilgrims; and the Latins therefore moved the site in modern times 
to a spot close to the city, and on the East side of it, not on the South! 
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of his coming work produced naturally a strong effect on 
his peculiar and susceptible temperament. The long jour- 
ney, day after day, with nothing to do except to count the 
miles that still divided him from his goal and to think of 
the work that lay before him, inevitably produced an in- 
tense concentration of purpose, which gave the mind 
supreme sovereignty over the body. This effect was ac- 
centuated by the spare diet, inevitable in Eastern travel— 
diet sufficient to keep the mind alert and the body in 
health, but not sufficient to enable “‘ this muddy vesture of 
decay’’ to ‘‘ grossly close in”’ the soul and screen it more 
effectually from perceiving the spiritual world by which we 
are always, but generally unconsciously, surrounded—just 
sufficient to produce an exaltation and stimulation of the 
faculties, which is as far removed from the unhealthy and 
morbid excitation induced by extreme over-fatigue, or by 
unnatural starvation and fasting, as it is from the dulled 
and contented state that results from a full and generous 
diet. 

Few, if any, persons can have much experience of travel 
in such circumstances, with the sun watching them day 
after day in pitiless and unvarying calmness from its rising 
to its setting, without having their nature deeply affected, 
and even passing permanently into a new life and temper. 
But in a nature which was already so sensitive to the 
Divine world around it as Paul’s, all the conditions were 
fulfilled which raised him above the ordinary limitations of 
humanity. It was a supreme crisis in his life, like that in 
the hall of the proconsul at Paphos, like that when he per-. 
ceived the “faith of being saved’’! which looked through 
the eyes of the lame man at Lystra. In the bright light 
that shone about him, he saw and heard what none of his 


1 rlorw Tod cwOjvat, an untranslatable expression. It indicates that state of 
the will and temperament which made a person capable of being cured or 
saved, able to respond to the word of Paul. 
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travelling companions could see or hear. He saw as a 
living, Divine reality Him whom he had believed to be a 
dead Impostor. Paul’s whole theory of life had been 
founded on the belief that Jesus was dead; but when he 
recognised that Jesus was living, the theory crumbled into 
dust. If He was not dead, He was not an Impostor. He 
had suffered the last penalty of the Law, He had submitted 
to the curse pronounced on “‘ every one that hangeth on a 
tree”? (Gal. ili. 18); but yet He was not accursed, but 
living and glorified. The Law, by being satisfied, had no 
longer any effect upon Him: it had ceased to exist for 
Him when He through its operation died to it. 

Vividly and deeply conscious that he was a sinner before 
the Law, Paul accepted the full penalty of his sin: through 
the operation of the Law, he died to it: he received the 
curse upon him, taking to him the crucifixion of Christ. 
By so doing he ceased to exist for the Law, and the Law 
no longer existed for him: he entered on a new life. But 
this new life became his only through his belief in Jesus as 
the living God: the rest of his life was given him through 
his faith in the Son of God, whose voluntary death had 
opened to Paul this new life free from the terrors of the 
Law and the ever-present fear of death. Had it been 
possible to attain through the Law this new life, this life 
free from the curse pronounced by the Law against every 
one who failed to walk in it (Gal. iii. 10), Christ’s death 
would have been useless. Paul had found for himself that 
the new life could not be attained by striving to obey the 
Law; he knew that nothing could give it except the 
perfect and soul-possessing recognition that Christ had 
died voluntarily on his behalf and yet was still living. 

The power which Paul’s Gospel had over the Galatians 
lay in its origin out of his own experience. He was the 
living proof that it was true. It had given him his new 
life. What it did for him it could do for all. 
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Therein lay the sufficient answer to any mere abstract 
philosophical objection: how can the death of one man 
gain pardon for the sins of another? In reply Paul 
narrated the facts. That shame and curse of the Cruci- 
fixion he had embraced as his own; he had grasped it 
and taken it into his own soul; he had made it the 
deepest part of his own nature; he had founded his 
entire consciousness and his entire mind upon it. It 
remade the universe for him; it recreated his life and 
thought and soul and energy; the simple fact that he 
stood and spoke before them was the unanswerable proof 
that his message was true. 

But Paul had preached in Syrian Antioch, and it was 
involved in the truth of his message, that the Law ceased to 
have any power over him, when he accepted the penalty 
and the shame, and died to the Law. If, therefore, he 
should “build up again those things which he had de- 
stroyed”’ (Gal. ii. 18), if he should begin once more to 
recognise the Law as existing for him, he would ‘‘ prove 
himself a transgressor,’’ he would sacrifice the justifying 
effect of his belief in Jesus, he would be bringing himself 
back into the former condition of vivid, intense conciousness 
of sin and inability to escape from the penalty; he would 
“make void the grace of God’ (ii. 21), he would be 
experiencing in vain the Divine power (iii. 4). If he made 
the Law a power over him, Christ would profit him 
nothing (v. 2). 

The Law had produced in him that intense and over- 
powering consciousness of guilt and sin, which was a 
necessary stage in the way of salvation. But by satisfying 
it, he annihilated it as a power over himself. 

Those who would be saved must go through the same 
process: first the intense consciousness of sin; then the 
actual experience how belief in Christ enabled them to die 
with Him to the Law, and enter on the new life, which 
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thus was opened to them. Howirrational it was thereafter 
to restore for themselves the power which the Law exerted 
over those who were under it and suffering the hopeless 
consciousness of guilt which it produced, and worse than 
irrational! Their experience of the Spirit would be vain 
and useless to them, and would perhaps be a positive dis- 
advantage to them, if they now began to build up again 
what they had destroyed (Gal. ii. 4). ‘‘If ye receive cir- 
cumcision, Christ will profit you nothing” (v. 2), ‘‘ Christ 
died for naught”’ (i. 21). 


XXIII. Sons or ABRAHAM, III. 6-9. 


As Abrabam’s faith in God was counted to him for 
righteousness, so your faith in Jesus was counted to you. 
You know, then, that they who cleave to the rule of Faith, 
inherit Abraham’s Faith, and are his sons (for he that 
inherits is a son). 

The idea that they who follow the principle of Faith 
are sons of Abraham, whatever family they belonged to 
by nature, would certainly be understood by the Galatians 
as referring to the legal process called vio@ecta. In cities 
like Pisidian Antioch the Greek law on this subject certainly 
existed previous to the Roman period.1 When Antioch 
became a Roman colony, the Roman law was introduced, 
but it is well established that in the East the Roman law 
was much affected by native customs.? The essential 

1 Antioch was a Greek foundation; but similarly every true polis in Asia 
Minor older than the Roman conquest probably used Greek law ; for the polis 
was a purely Greek institution, and not of native growth. 

2 On this subject see Mitteis, Reiehsrecht und Volksrecht. The excellent 
paper by Dr. W. E. Ballin the Contemporary Review, Aug., 1891, p. 278 ff., 
suffers from his assumption that Paul must be referring purely to Roman law. 
In the Latin-speaking Provinces of the West, it would be safe to make that 
assumption; but in the Greek-speaking Eastern Provinces, where the Romans 
came in contact with an old-standing civilization and law, they were too good 
administrators to try to overturn the entire native system and set their own in 


its place. Mitteis has shown how much Volksrecht affected Reichsrecht in the 
Eastern Provinces. 
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legal characteristics of the Greek process vio#ecia do not 
materially differ from the original Roman theory of Adop- 
tion; but the language here and in other parts of chapters 
iii. and iv. suits better the Greek than the Roman idea 
as they actually existed at this period. 

Mitteis, U. c., p. 339 f., apropos of a passage in the fifth- 
century Syrian-Roman Lawbook, has discussed the same 
question which meets us here, and has decided it on 
grounds which are perfectly applicable here, though, natur- 
ally, he does not notice the parallel case in Paul’s letter. 
In several places his argument might almost be taken as a 
reply to Dr. W. E. Ball’s paper (quoted above in a foot- 
note); though in all probability he never saw that paper. 
Applying his reasoning, we observe that Paul and the 
Galatians would neither use nor understand arguments 
founded on the original character of Roman Adoption: 
they could know Roman law only as it was in their time, 
when Roman heirship had become quite dissociated from 
the idea of sonship. But the forms of language in Asiatic 
states continued long after Paul’s time to follow the ancient 
Greek expression that the heir is the son, that the family 
of the deceased lives on in the heirs, that heir and son 
are interchangeable terms, that “to make a will’? means 
“to adopt a son.” In the Greek view it was a calamity 
both to the individual and to the State, if a citizen died 
without leaving an heir to carry on the family and con- 
tinue the family religion: the State, which was an 
association of families, lost one of its members, the gods 
of the family lost their worship, and the dead citizen 
lost the rights and gifts which he was entitled to receive 
from the surviving family. The State, therefore, looked 
after the continuance of the family, if the individual citizen 
had neglected his duty. The only way in which a childless 
individual could acquire an heir was by-adopting him: 
hence to adopt, evovoveto ar, and to bequeath, SiatiWecOat, 
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are used as equivalent terms: childless, aa:s, and intestate 
are practically the same idea.1 In Roman law adoption 
imitated nature, and the adopted son was assimilated as 
much as possible to the son by birth. In Athens, in order 
to keep the property in the family, the adopted son was 
permitted and encouraged to marry the daughter of the 
deceased, thus saving the dowry which she would otherwise 
require. In Asiatic countries where some traces of succes- 
sion in the female line persisted, it is highly probable that 
the same marriage custom prevailed, on the theory that 
the adopted son acquired the right of the daughter to 
inherit by marrying her.’ 

The adopted heir, then, succeeds to all the religious 
obligations and position of the deceased. Conversely, he 
who succeeds to the religious position of any man is his 
son: there was no other form under which succession 
could be made, except through adoption. He who succeeds 
to the faith of Abraham is the son of Abraham. He could 
not acquire possession of Abraham’s faith in any other 
way than as hisson. ‘‘ Ye know therefore that they which 
be of faith, the same are sons of Abraham.”’ 

Among the Jews adoption had no importance, and hardly 
any existence. The perpetuity of the family, when a man 
died childless, was secured in another way, viz., the levirate. 
Only sons by blood were esteemed in the Hebrew view: 
only such sons could carry on the true succession, and be 
in a true sense heirs. From every point of view the 


1 See Daremberg et Saglio, Dict. des Antig., art. Adoption. 

2 In the Asiatic countries this was not felt to make any difference between 
the position of the son by nature and the son by adoption, for apparently both 
kinds of sons according to the primitive religious law acquired right of inheri- 
tance by marrying the heiress, their sister by nature or by adoption. The 
spread of Greek customs tended to discourage marriage between natural 
brother and sister, except in cases where something peculiarly sacred, such 
as the right to the throne, was concerned. How far the Athenian custom of 
marrying the adopted son to the heiress was a survival of an ancient social 
custom we need not here enquire. 
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thought in iii. 7 is abhorrent to Hebrew feeling. It is 
one of the passages which show how far removed Paul 
was from the mere Jewish way of thinking; he differed in 
the theory of life, and not merely in the religious view. 
Quite apart from the fact that the Jews naturally abhorred 
the idea that the Gentiles could become sons of Abraham, 
the very thought that the possessing of a man’s property 
implied sonship was unnatural to them. Paul had grown 
up amid the surroundings and law of Greco-Roman society; 
otherwise the expression of iii. 7 could not come so lightly 
and easily from him. 

Such passages as this have led some very learned Jewish 
scholars of my acquaintance, whose names I may not 
quote, to declare in conversation their conviction that 
the letters attributed to Paul were all forgeries, because 
no Jew of that age could write like that, whether he were 
Christian or no. So far as I may judge, they undervalue 
the cosmopolitan effect, produced on the Jewish-Roman 
and Greek citizens living for generations in Greek and 
Roman cities, just as much as many distinguished European 
scholars do, when they fancy that Paul is a pure Jew, 
unaffected except in the most superficial way by Greek 
thought. 

Further, a distinct and well-marked stage in the develop- 
ment of law is implied as existing among the audience to 
which Paul addresses himself. In what part of Asia Minor 
may we expect to find such ideas of legal usage current 
during the first century after Christ? That question now 
demands consideration. 

W. M. Ramsay. 


THE ALPHABETIC POEM IN NAHUM. 


THE Old Testament contains a number of acrostic poems. 
The two laws of such acrostics are that the initial letters 
of the several sections should follow the order of the 
alphabet, and that the sections or stanzas devoted to each 
letter should be of (at least approximately) the same 
length. Different poems differ in the length of the stanza, 
but within the same poem the length must be the same. 
Thus in Psalm cxix. the length of each stanza is sixteen 
lines,! in Psalm xxxvii. four, in Lamentations cc. 1, 11., ii.” 
three long (‘‘kinah’’ *) lines, in Lamentations c. iv. two 
‘‘kinah”’ lines, in Psalms xxv., xxxiv., cxlv. two lines, in 
Psalms cxi., cxii. one line. Slight deviations from each 
of these two laws occur in the present text of the poems. 
In some cases the deviation is clearly due to textual cor- 
ruption. As a generally recognised instance the absence 
of the line beginning with Y in Psalm xxxvii. may be cited. 
Whether the absence of the } verse in Psalm xxv., of the 
Jverse in Psalm cxlv., or the fact thatin Psalm xxv. only 
a single line is devoted to & be original or the result of 
transcriptional error cannot be said with certainty. But 
even if the originality of the irregularities in question be 
admitted, the few exceptions simply serve to prove the two 
general laws already stated. 

The case is different with Psalms ix. and x., which con- 
stituted originally, as they still do in the Septuagint, a 

1 In this example every other line within each stanza begins with the same 
letter. The verse in English most frequently contains two lines of the original ; 
but as it sometimes contains more, sometimes less, the relation between differ- 
ent acrostics can only be satisfactorily described by reckoning lines. The 
English reader will find the structure of the acrostic Psalms indicated by 
marginal letters in the recently issued English translation of the Book of 
Psalms (Sacred Books of the Old Testament) by Wellhausen and Furness. 

2 In Lamentations c. iii. each of the three lines of the several stanzas begins 


with the same letter. 
8 Cf, Driver, Introduction,® pp. 457 f. 
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single poem. It is now generally admitted that the suc- 
cession of certain letters at fixed intervals is not accidental ; 
in other words, that this poem is based on an acrostic. 
The facts are these: the first three and the last four letters 
of the Hebrew alphabet form the initial letters in regular 
succession of four-lined stanzas (Psalm ix. 1-6 [Heb. 
vv. 2-7], N-; x. 12-18, )-F). In addition to these seven 
sections we find the 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th letters (t-’) 
following one another in ix. 11-17 (Heb. wv. 12-18); the 
yand © verses are of four, the 7 verse of five lines. 

It is a matter of more recent observation and, at least 
in England, of much less general recognition that the book 
of Nahum, like Psalms ix., x., contains in whole or in part 
a mutilated acrostic. Following up earlier suggestions 
by a German pastor of the name of Frohnmeyer and Franz 
Delitzsch, Bickell' and Gunkel? have ventured to re- 
construct out of Nahum i. 1-ii. 3 a complete acrostic in 
which each stanza consists of two lines; and Nowack, in 
his excellent commentary on the Minor Prophets pub- 
lished last year, has indicated the structure of the poem 
in his translation, and defended the requisite emendations 
in his notes. Three of the leading Old Testament scholars 
in our own country have recently had occasion to refer to 
the subject. It has received at once the fullest and the 
most sceptical discussion from Dr. Davidson,? who appears 
to doubt the existence of any intentional alphabetic 
arrangement in Nahum c. i., and certainly discountenances 
any attempt to restore the latent acrostic, if such exist. 
Dr. Driver’s judgment is expressed as follows in the last 


1 In the Zeitschr. d. deutschen morgenliindischen Gesellsch., 1880, pp. 559 f. ; 
Carmina Vet. Test. metrice (1882), p. 212 f.; and Beitriige zur sem. Metrik in 
the Sitzungsberichte of the Vienna Academy (Phil. Hist. Series), vol. 131, 
Abhandlung V. (1890). ' 

2 In the Zeitschr. fiir AT. Wissenschaft, 1893, pp. 223-244, and Schipfung 
und Chaos (1895), pp. 102 f. 

3 Nahum, Habakkuk, and Zephaniah (Camb. Bible for Schools), 1896, 
pp. 18-20. 
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edition of his Introduction: ‘‘In Nahum i. 2-ii. 2 : 
traces of an acrostich . . . seem to be discernible.” 
In a subsequent review of Nowack’s commentary he has 
expressed himself somewhat more fully, but not more 
approvingly. After admitting that ‘undoubtedly there 
are traces of an alphabetic arrangement in the successive 
half verses,” he expresses great doubt ‘‘ whether this was 
ever intended to be carried systematically through, or 
whether it is due to anything more than the fact that the 
author allowed himself here and there, perhaps half 
accidentally, to follow the alphabetical order.’’! Dr. G. 
A. Smith,? while agreeing with the two scholars whose 
views have been just cited that much of the reconstruction 
of Bickell and Gunkel is arbitrary, quite decisively admits 
that the traces of an acrostic are real. To cite his own 
words: ‘‘The text of chapters i.-i1. 4 has been badly 
mauled, and is clamant for reconstruction of some kind. 
As it lies, there are traces of an alphabetical arrangement 
as far as the beginning of ver.9”’ (p. 82). . At the same 
time Dr. Smith minimizes, as it appears to me, the force 
of the evidence and fails to take full account of what he 
himself admits. 

Under these circumstances a fresh discussion of the 
subject will hardly be considered uncalled for. It may 
be true of the last part of the poem that the restoration 
of the acrostic ‘‘can never be more than an academic 
exercise’’ (Davidson); but the establishment of the fact, 
if fact it be, that parts or the whole of a regularly and 
consciously constructed acrostic poem lie latent in the 
book of Nahum cannot remain without effect on the 
exegesis of the passage and on certain not unimportant 
critical problems. 

Where too much is attempted it frequently happens 

1 Expository Times, Dec., 1897, p. 119. Compare also Introd.,® p. xxi. 

2 Book of the Twelve Prophets, vol. ii. (1898), pp. 81-84. 

VOL. VIII. 14 
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that too little gains recognition. Both Bickell and 
Gunkel have attempted to reconstruct an entire acrostic. 
Much of the detail is of necessity uncertain. The con- 
sequence is that, as we have seen, it is still doubted 
whether the chapter contains even any fragments of an 
acrostic. We must therefore distinguish between the 
proof that Nahum contains traces of an acrostic which, 
when the evidence is duly presented, is cogent and certain 
details of reconstruction, which are requisite if an entire 
acrostic is to be restored but for which the evidence is in 
one or two cases strong, in many slight, and in some nil. 
The proof that Nahum contains at least parts of an 

acrostic must be based on the phenomena presented by 
the Hebrew text and the versions of the first nine verses 
of chapter i. Any one who is unconvinced by these will 
remain unconvinced by the much less conspicuous and 
significant phenomena of the following verses. The in- 
fluence of the two laws of the acrostic — alphabetical 
succession of initial letters and equal lengths of the several 
verses or sections—can best be made clear to those un- 
familiar with Hebrew by a translation arranged in parallel 
lines. Variations from the Hebrew consonantal text are 
printed in italics. The initial letters are printed on the 
left hand together with a numeral indicating the position 
of the letter in the Hebrew alphabet; and these are 
inserted in brackets when they are only gained by re- 
arrangement of the order of words or lines. For conveni- 
ence of reference in the subsequent discussion, the number 
of the lines of the translation are placed on the right hand. 
1.8 A God jealous and avenging is Yahwé, 

Yahwé taketh vengeance and is full of wrath; 

{Yahwé taketh vengeance on his adversaries, 

and retaineth anger for his enemies. 


Yahwé is longsuffering and great in strength, 5 
but’ Yahwe will not wholly acquit. ] 


1 I follow the Syriac in connecting Yahwé with this line; cf. LXX. as 
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ial In whirlwind and storm is his way, 
and clouds are the dust of his fcet. 
3.4 He rebuketh the sea and drieth it up, 
and parcheth all the rivers. 10 


(4. J) Bashan and Carmel languish,' 
and the growth of Lebanon withers. 


a. 77 Mountains quake because of him, 
and all the hills melt. 
6. } So the earth becomes desolate? before him, Io 


the world and all that dwell therein. 
(7. t) Before his indignation who can stand ? 
and who can endure the heat of his anger? 
8.7 His wrath pours out like fire, 
and rocks are kindled® by him. 20 
9. 0 Good is Yahwé to those who wait for him,‘ 
a stronghold in the day of distress. 
(10. 9) He knoweth those who trust in him, 
and in the overflowing flood delivers them.® 
(11. 5) An utter end he maketh of them that rise against him, 
and he thrusts® his enemies into the darkness. 
(12. b) Not twice does he take vengeance on his adversaries,’ 
an utter end he maketh. 
(13. 9) Why do ye plan against Yahwe ?® 


bo 
cr 


punctuated in Swete's edition. MT., and consequently E.V., connect it with 
the following line. 

1 See below. 

2 Point NWN) (the word used of desolate cities in Isa. vi. 11) instead of 
xn}. The R.V. rendering of the latter word is hazardous. In favour of the 
emendation, cf. Targ. NAN). Vg. contremuit is at least no support of MT. 

8 MT. 137)} means “ are thrown down,” not ‘‘ are broken asunder” (R.V.) ; 
by a transposition of the second and third letters we get 1N¥) =are kindled. 

4 LXX. rots brouévovew airév=\YP9 (cf. e.g. Isa. xlix. 23). It has sometimes 
been supposed that yp is a simple misreading of nond (Hebrew text) or 
vice versa, But this is unlikely. The individual letters are not very similar, 
More probably the present Hebrew and Greek texts have each arisen by the 
intentional or accidental omission of one of the two words. The Targum is 
too free to afford convincing evidence. But their translation would be easily 
explained by the text assumed above, It runs thus: ‘ Good is Yahweé to Israel 
that they may stay themselves upon him in time of distress ’’—Israel = pd F 


that they may stay themselves upon him =n, 


5 Supply drys, 6 Reading 4179 for 19"; cf. Job xviii. 18, 
7 Reading DIP’ and N32 for DIPN and ANS, after LAX. exdccjoe, 
év ONE. 


8 The order of these lines is different in MT. Otherwise the text is un-+ 
changed, 
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The foregoing translation represents to the eye the 
original structure of the poem, which is quite obscured 
by the unoriginal and, indeed, very late verse division 
found in E.V. The fact that any of the alphabetic letters 
occurs in the middle of a verse is a matter of entire 
indifference to our argument. The question is, How 
frequently and with what regularity do they occur at the 
beginning of lines? The main and indisputable facts can 
be seen by a glance at the marginal letters accompanying 
the translation. Before discussing some of the more 
ambiguous phenomena it will be well to point out that — 
the lines are, for Hebrew poetry, remarkably regular in 
length. The case for the reality of metre in Hebrew 
poetry does not appear to me to be made out. But there 
is no question that in many poems the lines consist of 
approximately the same number of words. ‘This is the 
case with the present passage. The regular length of the 
line is three or four independent words. In one case 
only (1. 14) the number of words is only two.’ In line 5, 
which, as we shall see below, is probably part of a gloss, 
the number is five. Unless the emendations adopted in 
lines 21, 24 be accepted, two other lines also extended to 
five words.? The effect of the emendations is in each case 
to make out of a single line of five words two lines of three 
words (Il. 21, 22; 24, 25). With the exceptions mentioned 
the emendations adopted do not affect the length of the 
lines. Even in the Hebrew text as it stands, out of 
twenty-seven lines all but four consist either of three or 
four independent words. A great tendency to approximate 
regularity of length must therefore be admitted. 


1 i.e. in the Hebrew text. In the translation I have adopted Gunkel’s 
suggestion. He inserts b5 before NAAN (cf. Ps. cxlviii. 9; Jer. iv. 24; Amos 
ix. 13). 

* The dissimilarity in length of these lines to the others appears in Prof. 
Smith’s translation, Book of the Twelve, Il. p. 93, 4th and 2nd line from 
bottom. 
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Turning now to the occurrence and position of the 
acrostic letters, it will again be well to proceed from the 
certain to the uncertain. 

As the Hebrew text stands apart from any, even the 
slightest emendation, the 2nd, 3rd, 5th, 6th, 8th, and 9th 
letters of the Hebrew alphabet stand at the beginning of 
the 7th, 9th, 13th, 15th, 19th, and 21st lines respectively ; 
in other words, they stand separated from one another by 
precisely the same constant interval which would separate 
them in an acrostic poem so constructed that two lines 
should be given to each successive letter; actual in- 
stances of similarly constructed and virtually unmutilated 
poems are, as we have seen, Psalms xxv., xxxiv., cxlv., 
and Proverbs xxxi. 10-31. This single fact, when duly 
considered, appears to me to necessitate the conclusion 
that we have in this passage the result of fully conscious 
design, and in these lines, as in those that intervene, parts 
of an acrostic. Previous English presentations of this 
subject, so far as known to me, have not brought into 
sufficient relief the evidence of the influence on this pas- 
sage of both laws of the acrostic—the occurrence of the 
letters of the alphabet in regular succession at regular 
intervals. That the occurrence of the six letters just 
referred to in alphabetical order at fixed intervals is due to 
mere accident or even to half-conscious design, appears to 
me in the highest degree improbable. 

In the Hebrew text as it now stands the 11th and 17th 
lines do not begin with 7 and} respectively, as they should 
do if they formed part of an acrostic. Nor, again, does the 
23rd line begin with ’, as it should do if the acrostic or the 
fragment thereof extended so far. Is there anything apart 
from the acrostic theory which suggests that at these 
points the Hebrew text is corrupt? Or failing that, can 
the acrostic theory be satisfied by simple and probable 
conjectural emendation? If this should be so, the evidence 
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of the uncorrected Hebrew text, in itself so strong as to be 
almost irresistible, receives some further support. 

In the case of what should be the daleth verse (ll. 11, 12), 
but which in our present text begins with an aleph, the 
versions are certainly interesting and suggestive. In the 
two parallel lines (11, 12) the Hebrew text has the same 
verb (>51ox) ; in all the early versions (LXX., Syr., Targ., 
Vulg.), the verbs in the two lines are different.1 Thus the 
double occurrence of the same word in the two parallel 
lines is on grounds of textual criticism open to grave 
suspicion.2 On the same grounds, however, it must be 
admitted that all these versions read ?9DN with initial 
aleph at the beginning of the former of the two lines,* 
where the acrostic requires a word beginning with daleth. 
This is a fact which ought to be frankly faced and duly 
considered in deciding to what extent Nahum c. 1 pre- 
serves an acrostic poem. But it must be noted further 
that the verbs used by the LXX. and Syriac versions 
in the second line of the same parallel (1.12 in the above 
translation) never occur elsewhere as translations of 
55oN, although in each of these versions several equiva- 
lents of 9918 are found‘ one of which might have been 


1 LXX., oduywn . . e&€Acrev; Syr., AN] + caQ,; Targ, 9267s 
Vulg., ‘‘Infirmatus est . . elanguit.” This cannot well be attributed to a mere 
desire for variation, for just below, in lines 17, 18, both Syr. and LXX. trans- 
late different Hebrew words by the same Greek (dpy7) or Syriac (Toi). 


2 I question whether the mere fact of the repetition of the same word in the 
second line could reasonably be regarded as suspicious, There are too many 
similar instances in our present Hebrew text for it to be safely assumed that a 
Hebrew poet never used the same verb in two parallel lines. 

8 In each case the words, used by the versions in this place, occur elsewhere 
as translations of 55s: thus oAvyodv in Joel i. 10, 12; LA] in the Pesch. of 
Isaiah xxiv. 4, 7, Jeremiah xv. 9, Hosea iv. 3; ‘T¥ (in the Targums as printed 
in Walton’s Polyglot) in Isaiah xix. 8, xxiv. 4, Jeremiah xv. 9 (cf. 1 Sam. 
ii. 5; and the Pesch. use of 1) in 1 Sam. ii. 5, Jer. xiv. 2, Lam. ii. 8); in- 


Jirmatus (or infirmus) est in the Vulgate of 1 Samuel ii. 5, Isaiah xxiv. 4 (bis), 7, 
Jeremiah xv. 9, Hosea iy. 3, Psalm vi. 3. 
3 In addition to the words mentioned in the last note, the LXX uses do@evijs 
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used had the translators merely desired variant renderings 
in the two lines of the same verb. 

It is, therefore, improbable that 992N stood in the 
Hebrew text of line 12 at the times when the LXX. and 
Syriac versions were made.' On the other hand there is 
reason for believing that the actual reading of the Hebrew 
text which lay before at least the Greek translators was 
72 | (dalal). For (1) this verb is translated by the same 
Greek word that is found in line 12 in Isaiah xxxviii. 14, 
and probably also in Isaiah xix. 6; compare also Isaiah 
xvii. 4; (2) the two final letters of 557 are the same as 
of 2528; this would have facilitated an accidental copying 
of the verb of the previous line. The chief question that 
remains is whether the verb 957 would be appropriate. 
Certainly there is no other instance of its being used of 
foliage, but in Isaiah xxxvili. 14 it is used of languishing 
eyes, in Isaiah xvii. 4 (Niphal) of the glory of Jacob, and in 
Post-Biblical Hebrew (Hiphil) of thinning out vines or 
olives.” 

But beyond this not unimportant suggestion the versions 
do not help us. Already when they were made lines 11, 
17, 23 began with other letters than those required by the 
acrostic. In line 23, however, the initial word is Y1"); 
the acrostic is at once satisfied by the simple omission 
of 1, which leaves Y1’. That ) was constantly added through 
(or verb) Psalm vi. 3, Lamentations ii. 8, 1 Samuel ii. 5; reve Isaiah xvi. 8, 


xix. 8, xxiv. 4, 7, xxxiii. 9 (?); xevodc@ac Jeremiah xiv. 2, xv. 9; puxpiver Oa 
Hosea iv. 3; and the Syriac uses I> 1 Samuel ii. 5, Jeremiah xiv. 2, 


Lamentations ii. 8 (cf. also the usage of ‘T¥ in the Targ.—see preceding 
note) ; > Pealm vi. 3 and (Ethpeel of verb) Isaiah xix. 8; Dem Joel 
i. 10, 12, Isaiah xvi. 8. 

1 It is less improbable that the Targ. and Vulg. read bps here as well as in 
the preceding line, though of course the difference in the translations still con- 
stitutes a considerable presumption against identity in the original. But both 
words used in Targ. and Vulg. also appear elsewhere as translations of Spx. 
On *S¥ and infirmatus est, see preceding note; for 1M) cf. Joel i. 10, 12, and 
for elanguit Joel i. 10, 12, Isaiah xxxiii. 9. 

2 See Peah iii. 3, vii. 5: Shebitith iv, 4. 
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dittography or overlooked before another ) or, with which 
latter letter it is frequently confused, becomes clear from a 
comparison of the LXX. and Hebrew texts. In assuming 
then that the ) at the beginning of line 28 is intrusive, we 
are simply assuming what we know for certain frequently 
happened in similar cases. 

The recovery of the initial 7 and} require us to assume 
two cases of transposition of words in the course of the 
transcription of the Hebrew text prior to the Greek transla- 
tion. Once again no one questions that transpositions have 
taken place in the course of transcription. That the three 
initial letters wanting in the present text reappear by 
means of such comparatively simple emendations, thus 
giving us nine successive letters of the alphabet as initial 
letters at remarkably constant intervals turns a prior great 
probability into virtual certainty. 

If then the case is made out that lines 7-24 are nine 
successive stanzas of an acrostic poem which has suffered 
in three cases at the beginning of lines, and at least three 
or four times elsewhere from transcriptional error, how 
much may we infer with regard to the rest of this poem, 
of which at least this considerable fragment has survived 
without serious mutilation? Is the rest of the poem to 
be found in the remainder of the passage? Has it also 
suffered merely from the chances and accidents of trans- 
cription? Or has it been in parts obliterated, in parts 
interpolated ? 

That it has received some interpolation no one will 
question. The prophetic formula, ‘‘ Thus saith Yahwe”’ 


1 In lines 11, 12 we must assume that the verbs of the two lines became 
transposed and that the original Hebrew ran Sop yaad nap Spa) wa rr 
In line 17 the fourth word of the line (19955) became transposed (having lost its 
final letter) to the beginning; for the present text TY 1D WoT 1955 read 


therefore yond DD) 1D YOY. The sense remains the same, but the Hebrew 
becomes more idiomatic ; cf. Driver, Tenses, §§ 196f. 
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(v. 12), never formed part of an acrostic poem; and its 
presence can hardly help suggesting that the latter part of 
the poem, even if it survive in the main, has been to some 
extent recast by the inserter of these words. We have then 
to reckon with the probability of intentional as well as 
transcriptional changes in such parts of the poem as may 
be discovered after these words. 

As it is the purpose of the present article to distinguish 
what is certain or very probable from details which are un- 
certain and only gain what varying degrees of probability 
they may severally possess in the light of that which is 
more certain, it will be sufficient from this point on to 
make brief notes on some of the more uncertain details and 
some of the questions which a careful study of Nahum i. 
1-ii. 3 must necessarily raise. 

(1) In the translation I have ventured to indicate the 
acrostic letters of the next three stanzes to those already 
discussed. Their restoration involves greater assumptions 
than did the restoration of the initial 7, , and *. But the 
emendation which gives the 3 stanza (ll. 25, 26) seems to 
me very probable, and the transposition that places the 9 
stanza (ll. 27, 28) in its right place and gives us a first line 
of the > stanza (1. 29) probable. The 5 stanza immediately 
appears if we assume that a single word (D0°s’=he delivers 
them) has dropped out after the words “with an over- 
flowing flood.” Not only so; the same emendation gives us 
_ two parallel lines of three words each instead of a single 
line of five words—a length which we have seen above in 
itself raises suspicion. The 9 stanza and the first line of 
the stanza reappear on a mere rearrangement of 
lines. Lines 27, 28, 29 in the above translation stand in 
the Hebrew text in the order 29, 28, 27. On exegetical 
grounds the rearrangement appears to me an improvement, 
and thus far gains independent support.t But, of course, 

1 The translation adopted by Dr. G. A. Smith and Prof. Nowack of line 29, 
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the main reason for all the emendations referred to in this 
paragraph is the prior conclusion that the previous verses 
are parts of ‘an acrostic. 

(2) From the first line of the % stanza onwards the 
acrostic can only be restored by much more radical alter- 
ations, and any particular suggestion can be regarded as 
little more than a possibility. At the same time the general 
fact that at least parts of the remainder of the poem lie 
embedded in the following verses appears probable. It 
is just in this part of the passage that the text is 
frequently so corrupt as to be unintelligible. It is, for 
instance, difficult to believe that any one can seriously 
consider v. 10 in its present form to have been written by 
an intelligent Hebrew.’ Of details, the most probable ap- 
pears to me that the D stanza began with the 0°"D of v. 10. 
In v. 12 the sense almost requires us to omit the ) of Jy), 
so that we may translate ‘‘I have afflicted thee, but will 
afflict thee no more”; JY might then be considered the 
commencement of the Y stanza. Transpositions and omis- 
sions can seldom be dismissed as impossible; for apart from 
any acrostic theory it is very difficult to believe that the 
sudden transitions from Judah to Nineveh (?) as the person 
addressed in i. 8-15 (Heb i. 8—ii. 1) is original. Prof. G. A. 
Smith, who never suffers himself to be controlled by the 
acrostic theory, nevertheless finds it necessary to ‘‘dis- 
entangle’’ i. 13, ii. 1-3, from the rest, and print these 
verses by themselves as an address to Judah. The same 
writer’s question, ‘‘ If this passage was originally alphabetic, 
that is, furnished with so fixed and easily recognised a 


“ What think ye of Yahwé ?” is, to say the least, hazardous—more especially if 
with the former scholar we regard v. 11 as genuine. Partly on this ground, 
partly on others, I am not inclined to follow Prof. Nowack in transposing lines 
3, 5, 4. so that they follow line 29, and form the answer to the question. 

1 «These [? read there] are parts of Nahum i. (as vv. 10-12) in which the 
text is desperately corrupt” (Driver, Expos. Times, p. 119 footnote). Cf. also 
Davidson’s notes on i. 10, 12, 15, 
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frame, why has it so fallen to pieces?” (p. 83) would be 
more to the point, if we had not the parallel case of a 
mutilated acrostic in Ps. ix., x. And again, why should 
Dr. Smith put such a question when he has admitted that 
& passage written in the easily recognisable ‘‘ Qinah or 
elegiac measure”’ ‘‘ has suffered sadly both by dilapidation 
and rebuilding’’ (p. 61 on Zeph. ii. 4-15)? The fact that 
particular suggestions are inconclusive does not render it 
impossible or even improbable that the alphabetic arrange- 
ment which extends to v. 9 extended further. It simply 
leaves the matter uncertain. 

(3) The first line of the translation begins in the Hebrew, 
as it should do, with an aleph; it and the following line 
constituted the first stanza of the poem. JBut as the 
stanza must not exceed two lines, lines 3-6 cannot be 
original—at least in their present position. I have little 
doubt myself that Gunkel is right in regarding them as a 
gloss intended to limit explicitly the absolute assertion of 
the preceding lines.’ It is worth noticing that line 5 is 
suspiciously long, consisting as it does of five words. 

(4) Lines 1, 2 and 7-29 thus constitute the first 25 lines 
or the first 12} stanzas of an acrostic poem of 44 lines or 
22 stanzas; some of the remaining 19 lines may survive 
mutilated and in disorder in chapters i. 10-11. 3. The trans- 
lation as given above (with the omission of ll. 3-6) in all 
probability approximates very closely to the sense and form 
of the first half of the original poem. 

(5) Nahum i. 1-ii. 3 is at most only in part the work of 
the prophet Nahum. The main alternatives are these: (a) 
Nahum recast and in places expanded an existing acrostic 
poem. (d) Nahum composed an acrostic poem which has 
suffered much in transcription and has been in places 


1 «This is not obvious, and would hardly have been alleged apart from the 
needs of the alphabetic scheme” (G. A. Smith, p. 83). Perfectly true; but if 
the alphabetical scheme in parts be independently proved a reality, the view of 
v. 1 taken above, though not immediately obvious, becomes the most probable, 
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expanded by some subsequent editor. (c) Some fragments 
of Nahum (? part of i. 11, ii. 8) have been combined with 
parts of an acrostic poem. (d) An acrostic poem which, 
either before or after, suffered transcriptional corruption 
and interpolation has been incorporated in the book of 
Nahum by an editor, just as a short Psalm (Isa. xii.) was 
incorporated in a book of Isaiah, and a longer Psalm in the 
book of Habakkuk (c. iii.). Alternative (a) is very im- 
probable; nor is (b) likely. But if either of these be 
adopted, this poem would be the earliest Hebrew acrostic 
of certain date, the next earliest being chapters i.-iv. of 
Lamentations. 

(6) In view of the doubt that attaches to the chapter, 
evidence for the date of Nahum drawn from chapters ii. and 
ili. should be allowed to outweigh any counter evidence in 
chapter i. The effect of this is to strengthen the strong ar- 
guments which have induced recent writers! to assign the 
prophecy to the year 608 rather than circa 660 or 623. 

The present article contains, I am well aware, compar- 
atively few details that will be new to those who are 
acquainted with the German discussions to which I have 
referred, and to which I have throughout been greatly in- 
debted, although I hope that my suggestion, based as it is 
on the evidence of the LXX., that the verb of the daleth 
stanza is 555, rather than P37 (Bick.), or INT (Gunkel, 
Nowack) may find acceptance. But I shall have achieved 
my purpose if I have succeeded in proving that it must 
henceforth be accepted as a fixed point for the criticism and 
interpretation of Nahum that the position of certain initial 
letters in the first chapter is not fortuitous, but the result of 
a fully conscious design; and, therefore, that this chapter 
contains at least considerable parts of an acrostic poem. 

G. BucHANAN GRAY. 


1 Davidson, Nahum, Habakkuk, and Zephaniah, pp. 13-18; G. A. Smith, 
Book of the Twelve Prophets, II. pp, 85-88. Cf. Driver, Introduction, p. 335f. 
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SACRAMENTALISM THE TRUE REMEDY FOR 
SACERDOTALISM. 


li 


Ir it were asked how non-sacerdotalists regard the Com- 
munion rite, the first answer of many, if not most, would 
tend to replace the word Communion altogether by the 
term Commemoration, just as for the word Baptism many 
would substitute a term like Dedication. The result in 
each case is to avoid magical interpretation by emptying 
the rite of all mystic value; and the protest against super- 
stition is effected by parting with all spiritual intimacy 
and profundity not realisable by the plain good man in the 
street. ‘To some, indeed, a Sacrament is no more than an 
object lesson or spectacle, exhibiting certain truths in a 
condensed form, and clothing them with more or less 
impressiveness—and mostly less. 

Let us come to closer quarters with our facts and truths, 
and assay what gold there is in this white stone ruddy- 
veined which we have inherited with our spiritual estate. 

Let it be first observed that the Communion is an act. It 
is not simply a feeling nor a contemplation. So far it may 
be described as an opus operatum. ‘‘Do this,” is the word, 
not, ‘‘ consider this.” The Saviour in that hour certainly 
did not think of Himself xsthetically, as an object of con- 
templation. Nor is it simply “remember Me.” The 
reminiscence is subordinated to the act enjoined. It is 
more than a reminiscence; it is at least a reminiscent act. 
The very variations in the form of instituting words only 
direct attention on the centre of the occasion as an act. 
Something is done. It is the worship of bowed -wills 
even more than of changed hearts. And its expression is 
less the streaming eye of emotion than the bent head of 
obedience and obeisance. 
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Moreover, it is an act of the Church more than of the 
individual. It was not to a group of individuals that the 
command was given, but to a body already implicitly 
organised into a unity by the life and purpose standing in 
their midst. They were not united to each other except in 
so far as each was united to Him. What was done was not 
the act of so many units in combination. It was the act 
first of Christ, and then of a living community capable by a 
common soul of a unitary act. These disciples, forming the 
first Church, were not a faggot, but a tree; not a basket of 
summer fruit, but a cluster on the true vine. 

Further, it is a responsive act, not merely reminiscent but 
reverberant. Its quality is fixed by the act it answers. It 
is a response in kind to the central, unique, eternal act 
which makes the Church, viz., the death of Christ, as 
something once done and ever doing. Its nature is not 
met by sitting round a table or kneeling at the altar, par- 
taking of the elements, and calling the history before our 
moved minds. That might commemorate the Last Supper, 
but it would not re-echo, it would not show forth, the 
Lord’s death. The true response to such an act must be 
another act more after its own kind. A history may be com- 
memorated by a feast, but it is really followed up by acts 
done in its own nature. The Last Supper itself stood for 
something else; and it is that something else which has its 
own note returned in the Communion rite. 

The Communion, then, is more than either contemplation 
or commemoration. ‘“ Do this’’ makes if an act and not a 
meditation. It gives a moral value to its spiritual quality. 
‘‘In remembrance of Me’”’ seems indeed to stamp a mere 
commemoration-sense upon the rite—till the longer word 
in the phrase shrink to its true place for us behind the 
mightier and the less. ‘‘ In remembrance of Mz.’’ Every- 
thing about the remembrance turns on the Personality to 
be recalled, and the action in which that whole Personality 
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took complete effect. ‘‘ Accedit verbum ad elementum et fit 
Sacramentum.” But the word is really Christ, and Christ 
as God’s organ of grace and redemption—Christ in His 
eternal redeeming act of the Cross. The precept therefore 
sounds, Do this in remembrance of Him whoo first did this, 
who gave Himself to begin with (for God asks no sacrifice 
which He cannot inspire and has not outdone), and who 
put His whole self into this act and gift. Do it remember- 
ing Him who is with you always; always, therefore, doing 
this, giving Himself in an eternal act which utters His 
whole self, ever crucified, ever broken, ever poured, ever 
rising, ever gathering, by His Spirit and Kingdom, all 
things into the immortal, infrangible unity of His own 
infinite Person. Do this, therefore (we are carried on), in 
remembrance of Him who, continuous in our repeated act, 
offers Himself to both Church and world as its broken 
Redeemer, ever living, ever acting Himself out, ever renew- 
ing in time the indelible nature of His eternal, crucial act, 
because ever present and prolonged in this responsive act 
of ours which His work stirred and inspires. If the Com- 
munion is inspired by the continuous Cross, it must be an 
energy, a function, of that Cross. And as the Cross means 
the Crucified, it is a function, not merely a memory, of the 
Lamb slain. There is an act of the Lord Himself in our 
Communion—not merely a visitation, a presence, but an 
act. The Cross is not merely remembered, but re-enacted. 
Not indeed in any sense in which the sacrifice is offered 
afresh to God. That is one of the many ways that lead 
to Rome. But the sacrifice, offered once for all, functions 
afresh (if I must use a disagreeable phrase). It presents 
itself afresh. It writes itself large in the history of the 
Eucharist. Christ presents Himself as the crucified, in- 
tuitively on Calvary, discursively in the Sacrament. But 
He presents Himself in the latter less to God than to man. 
Not to God, for the sacrifice once in time offered to the 
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Eternal was eternally offered, and once for all and for ever 
so far as Christ’s action was concerned ; nor for man, which 
is the precious finished thing in the fontal act; but ¢o man, 
which is the nature of its repeated manifestations through 
the historic Church and ?ts action. We must recognise 
more than a real presence of Christ in the Sacrament, 
namely, a real act. If He is there (and we believe He is 
there), He is not inert. He can never be inert where His 
Cross takes effect. He is in action, His death is in action, 
and not a mere influence from Him. He in His death 
is acting through His Church upon men. His determin- 
ing’ action upon God was not, and is not, through His 
Church; but His action on men is. And in a central 
spiritual act like Communion He is especially acting so. 
It is a great practical evangelical sermon, practical in the 
great sense (so desirable in more sermons) of being a real 
act, and not simply leading to acts. In Communion it is 
not simply that we offer ourselves through the Eternal Spirit 
to God in grateful response to the offering of Christ, but 
Christ actually and historically offers Himself as crucified 
to us and to the world. If the world to-day can crucify 
Him afresh, surely He can offer Himself afresh in the 
midst of it. He does so in the continuity of His body, the 
Church. 

There is a deep distinction between this and other acts 
of worship like prayer or praise. In these we chiefly go to 
God, but in Communion God chiefly comes to us, and 
speaks to us and through us. In Communion there is 
more that is akin to preaching than there is in prayer. It 
is the enacted word of the Gospel. Christ in our act, (which 
is His more than ours,) offers Himself, offers His great 
offering, to the Church and to the world. The very com- 
memoration of a Christ who is our life is worlds more than 


1 It will be pointed out later that in the Sacrament there is an offering of 
Christ to God by the Church, and so an action upon God in a guarded sense. 
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commemoration. It must be an act in the completed life 
of such a Christ Himself. And if so, it is in some sense the 
action of His death. For His own remembrance of His 
death must be, to Him whose thoughts are acts, in some 
sense a re-enacting of His death. And not the less so 
because it may take place in our communal experience, 
however inadequately conscious we may be individually of 
all we do. 

At any rate, to realise our Christ as also our life, in any 
form of Christianity which holds to Sacraments at all, is 
fatal to the bare, hard, Swiss, burgher Zwinglianism,! the 
soul-sterilising, and Church-destroying memorialism which 
starves and palters with the rite without the courage either 
of taking it in earnest or of letting it go. Such paltering is 
mere ritualism. It clings to a rite which has become little 
more than a rite, and is slowly ceasing to be either a 
pledge, a seal, ora power. It has neither the mystic depths 
of Luther nor the real insight of Calvin. It is simplicity 
of the wrong and thin order, like Theism, dwarfed to meet 
the individual, pietist or rationalist, instead of rich to meet 
a Church, or full to fit a Revelation of grace. It is salva- 
tion debased to common sense, faith dropped to the bathos 
of the plain man, piety desiccated and blanched by mere 
polemical intelligence and attenuated by excessive protest. 
And it lowers the whole pitch of piety and worship in any 
community where it becomes the key-note. It prepares the 
ground for the priest by stirring a need of the soul which 
the priest at least recognises and attempts to fill. And so 
it makes sacerdotalists by the soulless vigour and rigour of 
its protest against Sacerdotalism. It is not possible for any 
Church which has its experienced life in Christ crucified to 
go on thus teaching the Sacrament as a mere souvenir. A 
mere commemorative Sacrament is but the relic of a dead 
Christ, and the badge of a dying Church. 

The tendency to make little of this act is one which 


1 More Zwinglian than Zwingli. 
VOL. VIII. 1S 
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exists even among many whose piety is unquestioned, but 
it is usually associated with but slight regard for the Chris- 
tian life as life in a Church. Some, who are drawn to 
Christianity chiefly by its ethical and philanthropic side, 
tend to reduce the practical act of Communion to some- 
what low dimensions in order to enhance the superior 
sacrament of Christian conduct, and to express its indepen- 
dence of specific forms of worship. But this tendency is 
after all only one aspect of the alarming baldness and 
poverty which have overspread much of our services, taking 
the rapt soul out of our prayers, and the warm worship out 
of our praise. And it is in great measure the cause of this 
declension. It is because our associations with Communion 
are neither solemn nor rich enough that our other wor- 
ship has been so often flat and poor, our services casual, 
familiar, or humdrum. And in the efforts we do make to 
purify and enhance Communion we have sometimes gone 
the wrong way to work. We have tried to secure purity 
by testing the communicants, and the purity we get is 
neither complete, nor is it imposing. We have sifted the 
participants instead of subliming the rite and Presence. 
Give it its true value, its most solemn interpretation, hedge 
it with no fictitious rigour of precaution, but transfigure it 
with a real solemnity of meaning, and it will become a self- 
acting test. It will exert its native affinities, and do its 
own spiritual selection. And its own severe glory will warn 
off the unconsecrate in heart and soul, as from the death- 
dawn in the face of Christ the soldiers fell back who would 
have lifted up on Him unholy hands. 

Again, something like a true Sacramentalism as distinct 
from a pious reminiscence might help to cure that Senti- 
mentalism which is so ineffective in the humaner develop- 
ments of Christianity. The worst weakness of Liberal 
Christianity is not that it is negative or destructive, for 
it is neither ; nor that it is untrue, for it exists by the Spirit 
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to release the truth and undo the falsehoods of the past. 
It is the instinct of self-preservation in Christianity, and 
the habit of self-examination, which is a grace of the Spirit. 
But one of its great weaknesses is that it is, in so many of 
its more popular advocates, sentimental, feminine, and sub- 
jective. A more masculine and commanding faith would 
follow an increased emphasis upon the objective side of the 
Sacrament. For mere commemoration must always be sub- 
jective and individualist in the main. The reminiscence by 
the worshipping subject will always be more prominent 
than the object itself, which is not real because not present 
but only fetched from the ghostly past by the affection of 
the hour. In a true Sacrament we have an act rather 
than a sentiment, and an objective presence more real 
than any subjective state of ours. 

It may be objected that what closes the door to Senti- 
mentalism opens it to Sacerdotalism. To which the reply 
is, only if a magical instead of an ethically-spiritual trans- 
action is believed to take place; only if we lose the evan- 
gelical view of the Cross as the active ethical centre, and 
Redemption as the permanent ethical principle of the race, 
and its moral soul. The safeguard against priestism is 
not the attenuation of the Sacraments but their true inter- 
pretation. Our error often is to starve the idea till it lose 
its strange power over a whole side of the human soul, and 
so we drive to the priest all who need food for the spiritual 
imagination and are fascinated by the saddest solemnities, 
the most hushed pieties, and the darkest beauties of the 
cross and its unearthly strain. 

To venture a little way into explanation, we have three 
pairs of terms :— 

(1) The body of Christ, and the material world. 

(2) The Act of Christ in His death, and the act of the 
human will in Christian devotion. 

(3) The person of Christ, and the person of the Christian. 
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The truth in the Sacrament consists in the true relation 
among these terms. 

(1) Taking the first pair, the body of Christ and the 
material world (bread and wine). It is here that the 
magical theory chiefly operates. So long as men attempt 
to set up in the Sacrament a real relation between this pair 
of terms it must issue in magic with the priest for the 
wizard. Hoc est corpus, becomes hocus-pocus. What we 
must say is, that with our possible knowledge we can set up 
no relation between these terms. About the body of Christ 
in this sense we know nothing. A local and spacial heaven 
is a representation now valuable chiefly for pedagogic pur- 
poses. That on the one hand. And on the other, we 
know too little about the ultimate constitution of matter. 
We have no knowledge which will enable us to bring a 
heavenly body of Christ and the material world into valid 
relation, or to give Transubstantiation any meaning for 
thought. Calvin even, who was the truest of all the 
Reformers on the Sacrament, seems, in his views, to have 
suffered much from the local and material theories of his 
time about the future state and the world unseen. Even 
he took the body of Christ and its ubiquity too literally. 
And it was largely due to the error, popular then as now, 
which understands by Spirit only highly rarefied substance 
and by a Spirit a ghost. 

(2) Taking the second pair of terms—the sacrificial act 
of Christ and the sacrificial act of Christian men. The 
Catholic theory here is that the human act in the Sacra- 
ment (the priest’s act in the Mass), is a duplicate of Christ’s 
act upon the cross; especially in this, that it is a sacrifice 
offered to God by man rather than a sacrifice proffered to 
man by God. I do not say that the Catholics would admit 
the statement baldly made, but I mean. that their doctrine 
amounts to this in effect (particularly with their view of 
the Church as Christ Himself in a permanent incarna- — 
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tion). And I refer to the distinction between an act which 
simply repeats another, and one which is a constituent 
part and organic factor of that other, extending and actual- 
ising it. In Catholicism the two terms of the relation 
have an excessive and fatal independence of each other. 
The Mass repeats the Cross. The act of the priest has a 
direct action and effect in the invisible world (as when 
Masses release a soul from purgatory)—a directness at 
least so great as to compromise the mediation of Christ 
and aggrandise the officiating priesthood. The Pro- 
testant theory on the contrary relates the two terms in 
no such parallel and irreverent way. It relates them as 
the body is related to its members, not by way of repeti- 
tion but by way of functional contribution. The human 
act is to Christ’s act as a living cell is to the living organism. 
Our act of sacrifice is a vital factor, infinitesimal in its own 
value, but infinite in its worth as organised into that eternal 
life of sacrifice which is the redemptive spirit of the world. 
And our devotion, whether in rite or conduct, is an ethical 
thing, a part of our moral and spiritual constitution in 
Jesus Christ. It is through Christ as our Mediator—as 
Mediator of Universal Humanity, not as any mere indi- 
vidual intermediary—it is through Him (meaning in Him), 
and not directly as individuals, that we pray and act into 
the unseen. It is through Him that our human cross with 
its devotions and renunciations has any action upon the 
world of spirit. It is the completeness of His Sacrifice 
that at once requires ours and gives ours validity. He 
only is the one priest, and it is the Son of Man’s sole 
and sufficient priesthood that requires that we should be 
priests to be men. Just as because He lives we live also. 
It is one of the functions which go to constitute His life, 
and are by that life made possible. If Christ be not our 
life, but only our teacher, our example, or even our ideal, 
then it is but metaphorical to hold speech of this sort. 
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In no real sense is our act His act. Nor do we in our 
cross reproduce an Kternal Cross from within, but only 
imitate from without and afar a historic martyr. Our 
act in that case has but an external and accidental con- 
nexion with His—a historic connexion, if you will, but 
not any connexion organic, or, in a real sense, spiritual. 
In the real sense it is not spiritual. It may proceed from 
a Spiritual temper and affection, but not consciously from 
the ultimate spiritual ground. For religion it may be 
spiritual, for the deeper considerations of positive faith it is 
not. Butif Christ be our life then our act is His act, our 
life as practical is one with His as practical. And we are 
not only at one, but we are one. We not only commemo- 
rate His act, or even imitate it, but we do His works. And 
so strong an expression is only justifiable on the ground 
that it is not we who live, but Christ that liveth in us. 

(3) This brings us to the third pair of terms, and to the 
relation between the person of Christ and the person of the 
Christian. 

It is in this region that the real union and transub- 
stantiation takes place. The body of Christ really and 
finally means the person of Christ. Bread and wine are 
symbols of the flesh and blood in which matter is raised to 
an organism. But flesh and blood are themselves but 
symbols of an organism higher still, the organised person- 
ality, the Spirit. ‘‘ They two shall be one flesh,” means 
one spiritual personality, slaying the spirit of individualism. 
And we are reminded of the saying that in Christ is neither 
male nor female, because He is both, because He is the 
universal personality in whom all individuals are saved, 
and gain their individuality by losing their individualism. 
That is to say, in simpler words but more enigmatical 
phrase, they gain their souls by losing them. 

The essence of the Christian life is personal union with 
the person of Christ. There are Christians who suspect 
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such phrases as these of mysticism, who dislike mysticism, 
and who accordingly explain the phrases away, or simply 
ignore them. But they will not be ignored. And fortu- 
nately the sole alternative is not mysticism. If common 
sense, with its rough methods, thinks not of union but 
merely of attachment, the mystic is apt to err in the other 
direction, and think not really of union but of fusion, which 
is a very different and more dangerous thing. The mystic 
is often a pantheist without knowing it; he loses his self 
without finding it, and merges in the general soul. His 
piety loses both measure, modesty, and virility. The word 
of the cross, however, is Reconciliation, and its end is a 
Union which subsists upon the ethical conditions of fixed 
personality, and upon an intimacy of communion and being 
far profounder than is possible by any crude ideas of mystic 
fusion or personal erasure. ‘‘ Christ liveth in me’’ may be 
the word of the Christian mystic. But the word of the 
Christian saint and apostle of Reconciliation is, ‘‘I live, 
yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.’’ The life of Christ is 
the ground of the Christian life, not its substitute, nor its 
mere material. This phrase of Paul’s is the key-note of 
the Christian’s experience. The real objective ground in 
true Christian life is the person of Christ. This is the Real 
Presence, substantial but not corporal, spiritual but truly 
objective. We have a communion not of act only, nor of 
work, but of life and being; and Redemption and Faith 
are, so to speak, but the two poles in one completed 
spiritual sphere. 

The person of Christ is our true objective. But the key 
to the person of Christ is in the cross; for the cross is the 
principle of God’s Revelation, no less than of our Redemp- 
tion. The cross is the bond of all bonds, the unity of all 
unities. It consummates the internal unity of God. It 
consummates the internal unity of man. It consummates 
the unity between God and man. The grand bond be- 
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tween person and person, heart and heart, is the cross with 
its renunciation, its sorrow, its holy, atoning power. Just 
as between husband and wife, for example, no common joy 
deepens the bond like the loss of a child, or the danger of 
losing each other. The key to the depths of our personal 
union with Christ is the cross and the fellowship of His 
death. 

Hence the rite of the cross has a special and unique 
significance in Christian culture, in the working out of the 
union set before us. 

But is there a special presence of Christ in this rite? 
The expression, special presence, like special providence, is 
if not self-contradictory, at least unhappy. It is always 
the same unchanging Christ, who never leaves us nor for- 
sakes us. It is the same Christ in our prostrate worship as 
in the minor awe of our reflection, and in the sobriety of 
our walk and conversation. But to the question so put it 
is more true to answer yes than no. It seems at least a 
different presence—the same Christ in a different presence. 
Perhaps a better expression would be the more immediate 
presence. But is Christ more immediately present in this 
rite than in the depths of our solitary communion with 
Him? Yes, the whole, the divinest Christ, is—the Re- 
deemer of the world and not of our single soul. The 
speciality of the presence in the Sacrament is the com- 
munity of so near a Redeemer. It is the universal Saviour, 
the common Christ, that we worshipfully realise, not the 
individual’s. And Communion differs from other acts of 
common worship in this—in the solemn immediacy of His 
common presence as Redeemer. He is as immediate as in 
private worship, and as universal as in public. Hence the 
Sacrament is the blessed mean and meeting-point of public 
and private prayer. In private worship we are apt to be 
self-engrossed. In public we are too dependent on the leader 
of the devotion, or the preacher who strives to kindle the 
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common flame. In the Communion (especially if it be to 
any extent liturgical), the leader sinks away, becomes but 
the voice, becomes the echo of a voice, whose echoes have 
been multiplied in every age, the channel (although the 
living channel) of the voice of Jesus walking in calm light 
upon the world’s wild waves, ‘‘Come unto Me.” As a 
community we are then in the immediate presence of the 
Universal Redeemer, the real presence, as Calvin says, and 
yet not the local presence, as Zwingle truly against Luther 
declares. And the elements, while they are signa, are no 
more nuda signa, or bare suggestions, but signa mystica, 
not indeed changed into what they signify, but lost and 
irradiated in a halo or corona of spirit, visible only to the 
eye assisted by faith. 

But if this be so, then the true doctrine of the real and 
immediate presence of Christ in the Sacrament, so far from 
opening the door to priestism, is of all doctrines that which 
makes priestism impossible. For it is there we realise most 
the immediate universality of Christ in the Church as 
Saviour. We have each our equal ground in His sufti- 
ciency, and because He is complete we are, each one of us, 
alike indispensable. We realise there especially the unity 
of men in His Redemption, His immediacy to each soul in 
the common presence, and the consequent impossibility of 
a privileged Sacerdotal caste with a magical prerogative or 
a historic commission to mediate between Him and us. 

Finally, we shall thus preserve the real and powerful 
objectivity which is the truth whereon priestly superstition 
builds; we shall give our doctrine that air of positive 
actuality which meets a realistic age; and, on the other 
hand, we shall exert more influence than we have done 
upon the beautiful night-side of the spirit, we shall feed the 
starving spiritual imagination, and stir the trembling praise 
from the shadiest coverts of the wounded soul. 


P. T. Forsyru. 
* (To be continued.) 
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THE NAME OF NAMES. 
A CRITICISM. 


Att that Dr. Watson puts to paper is written with such 
gracefulness as well as force as may like enough disarm 
criticism. Perhaps, however, room may be found in the 
Expositor for a friendly protest by one of his admirers 
against some of the statements and conclusions made and 
drawn in his article of February last on the ‘‘ Name of 
Names.”’ 

An examination of this paper shows the emphasis laid by 
the writer on four main points. 

(i.) The view stated that there is now a current feeling 
against the free and frank employment of the personal name 
of our Lord in any address to Him. 

(ii.) Secondly, that those who share this feeling against 
‘the unguarded use”’ of the name Jesus assume, at least in 
certain quarters of religious thought, ‘‘ that the person who 
calls the Master Jesus too constantly may fairly be sus- 
pected of false doctrine.” 

(iii.) Thirdly, that the phraseology of the Gospel narra- 
tive offers a vindication and a plea ‘‘ for this birthright of 
the Christian,’’ viz., the use of the name Jesus ‘‘ with per- 
fect freedom.” 

(iv.) That the protection and ‘‘adornment”’ of the Name 
of Names by other titles in the Pauline Epistles, is (so I 
understand Dr. Watson) an unsafe guide for Christians 
only because the Apostle found the ‘unadorned Name”’ 
not pronounced enough for arguments and creeds, for 
Apologetic and Dogmatic. | 

We deal with these issues in their order. 

I am at one with Dr. Watson in his observation of a 
habit of reserve in regard to the use of the name Jesus. It 
is widespread, in this and that instance it may enwrap an 
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individual Christian too closely. So much may frankly be 
conceded. Dr. Watson wholly condemns and deplores this 
reserve. Has he however truly traced its cause and origin? 
He appears to think that those to whom this habit is second 
nature are for ever on the look out for the modern Arian, 
and anxious to enter into the lists with those who as ven- 
turing to speak of the Lord as Jesus ‘‘derogate from His 
divine honour.” There is no need for controversy here—it 
has no place. To adopt or to refrain from a custom in an 
issue which is not so vital as Dr. Watson’s eloquent words 
might lead readers to suppose, implies no violent anta- 
gonism with others whose use is different. But those to 
whom the habit of reserve appears comely as well as 
reasonable are entitled, and may be expected to show to 
what they owe it. It is simply to a feeling of rever- 
ence. One does not declare that a great deal of Roman 
Catholic devotional literature, or many of our hymns, have 
necessarily an Arian tendency, because a sober-minded 
judgment will often find in the passionate repetition of the 
single name Jesus a hindrance rather than a help to the 
worship. It is indeed noteworthy that this frequent and 
fervent address to our Lord as Jesus attaches itself, as a 
characteristic note, to those who differ widely on certain 
features of the Christian faith. It is at once medixval and 
intensely modern. As the monk flings himself at the foot 
of his crucifix, this is the only name by which he will 
address God in prayer. As the Salvation Army “‘ Captain” 
pours forth his ecstatic utterances, one might listen in vain 
for any idea of the Fatherhood of God, while allusions to 
the person and office of the Holy Spirit would certainly be 
faint and precarious. This constant use of the Name of 
Names has thus the danger besetting it not only of a pos- 
sible irreverence, but also of a probable disturbance of the 
balance of the Christian faith. The tendency of much of 
the preaching of to-day, reflected as it is in extempore 
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prayers and many of our most popular hymns, would lead 
many a worshipper to the conclusion that Christian people 
could dispense with any reference to the First and Third 
Persons of the Trinity. This may for the moment seem to 
make the teaching of Christianity easier to embrace, but at 
what a cost of the proportion and fulness of its truths! 

If however the issue were merely a matter of sentiment, 
its discussion would be hardly suitable in the pages of the 
Expositor. But the invitation to follow the record of the 
Gospel narrative in order to discover which of the two is 
the better way in which we may use the ‘‘ Name of 
Names” is a welcome one to students of the New Testa- 
ment. Shall we be nearer the example of Evangelist and 
Apostle by freest use of the name Jesus, or by a somewhat 
guarded use of the single Name, preferring others which 
mark His sovereignty, His Messianic dignity, His Divine 
sonship, His act of redemption, or adding these titles to 
the solitary personal name? This opens up an enquiry as 
interesting as it is suggestive. The point, be it remem- 
bered, is not how our Lord is spoken of by the narrators of 
His earthly life, nor how He calls Himself, but how His 
disciples should speak of Him and address Him. There is 
no doubt that the Evangelists do exhibit a preference for 
the ‘‘simple and unadorned’? Name. There is also no 
manner of doubt that the Apostolic writers show an equally 
marked preference for adding titles to the simple name; 
the unadorned Name with them “ passes into a more stately 
form.” Thus Jesus is joined with Lord twenty-two times 
in the usage of these writers; with Lord and Christ thirty- 
three times; with Christ fifty times. Again as alternative 
titles Christ is used singly ninety-seven times; Son of God, 
fifteen times ; Lord, eight times; Saviour, nineteen times. 
The difference of usage is a remarkable one between the 
Gospels and the rest of the New Testament. Dr. Watson 
accounts for the change by saying that the Gospels repre- 
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sent ‘‘the feeling of the first period, of faith without con- 
troversy, of religion before theology.” 

Is not the difference much more simply accounted for by 
a close observance of the capital literary distinctions be- 
tween the Gospels and the rest of the canon of the New 
Testament? The former are biographical in subject; the 
latter, with the exceptions of the Acts and the Apocalypse, 
epistolary in character and purpose. The standpoint of the 
writers sufficiently explains the striking variance in the em- 
ployment of the Name of Names. In the early material 
out of which the Gospels were constructed, whether such 
material were oral or written, the solitary name Jesus 
would be used. The simplicity of the facts stated answers 
to the simplicity of the personal title. But as soon as ever 
Apostolic writers speak or preach or pray or plead in the 
Name of Jesus then it appears (with exceptions so rare as 
almost to be ignored) together with such titles as a deep 
reverence would suggest, or an alternative title is used 
that all might know the majesty of Him whose bond- 
servants they were. This change of use was clearly de- 
liberate and advised. If the matter stood merely thus that 
the Evangelists use the single Name while St. Paul adopts 
more stately forms, then something might be said for the 
inference that the former ‘‘ was not pronounced enough for 
arguments and creeds, for Apologetic and Dogmatic.’’ The 
issue does not however rest on such a comparison alone, 
It is now generally conceded that St. Luke is the author of 
the Acts of the Apostles; it is certain that the writer of the 
Fourth Gospel also indited the three letters which bear his 
name. It is very interesting to observe that as the stand- 
point and attitude of each of these two vary, so does their 
employment of the Name of Names. Writing as Evan- 
gelists, as biographers, they mainly, though not exclusively, 
use the historic personal Jesus. But when St. Luke 
appears as the historian of the origines of the Church, as 
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the honest chronicler of the apology of the Protomartyr, of 
the speeches of St. Peter and St. Paul, then the change, 
with rarest exception,’ is made into fuller or alternative 
titles. 

St. John’s writings provide us with still more convincing 
evidence upon the point. A distance in time of not more 
than ten years may separate the composition of the Fourth 
Gospel and the first of his three Epistles. As a narrator of 
the words and life of His Master he employs with a re- 
markable uniformity the single Name. In his three letters, 
when he is making impassioned pleas for Light and Life, for 
Truth and Love, the name Jesus never stands alone.” In 
a word, when New Testament writers are simple narrators, 
they normally use the name Jesus; when they preach or 
teach, when they are engaged in actions of intercession, of 
prayer, of praise, when they plead His cause before friend 
or foe, with a Church or individual, they have precisely that 
reserve and hesitancy about its single employment which 
characterise thousands of the not least devout of the 
Master’s disciples to-day. 

The employment of the personal name in a biographical 
narrative appears natural, inevitable. It is however highly 
pertinent to observe that in the Gospels our Lord is never 
once addressed by the single name Jesus. The feeling of 
reverence which prompted His own to forbear to address 
Him so, appears to have been shared in a measure by His 
foes. Even they, it seems, could not make so free with 
Him. We know how His disciples spoke of Him, and to 
Him, not merely by a collection and comparison of the 
converse between themselves and Him, or with themselves 
about Him, but from His own immediate and direct indi- 
cation as to their general usage. 

‘Yueis howveiré we “O diddcKaros, cal ‘O Kvpios, Kai Kaos 


! One occurs in Acts i. 11, but the words are those of angelic beings. 
2 1 St. John iv. 15 is not really an exception. 
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NéveTe, ecut yap.! He notes with commendation the honour 
which they paid to Him, and at once draws a lesson of 
their duty therefrom. Of the titles here quoted the former 
marks sometimes a free, at others a partial, concession of 
our Lord’s position and authority as a Teacher. He was, at 
least to those who appealed to Him, a Rabbi.” Hence this 
title, which is found about fifty times in the Gospels, occurs 
chiefly in passages where our Lord’s teaching function is in 
question, or appealed to. If He were to be addressed in 
respectful terms, this one of Teacher would be natural and 
would not greatly compromise the secret foes who used it. 
It isnot so, however, with the title Lord, for although, as in 
some of the parables, it is applied to men, it is one of un- 
questioned dignity, it would be a compromising title; hence 
though it is found some two hundred times in the Gospel 
narrative it rarely passes the lips of a foe. It is the usual 
mode of address by the inner circle of Christ’s own fol- 
lowers, it passes the lips of all those who felt themselves 
open to the hospital of His divine pity. This is the way 
in which in His absence the Apostolic college refers to its 
Head. They love thus to admit His supremacy, to acknow- 
ledge His ownership. Of other modes of address which 
respect or reverence to Him suggested, two may be briefly 
referred to. Son of David is found eleven times in the 
Synoptic Gospels, and Master’ six times, but only in the 
Gospel according to St. Luke. The detection, therefore, of 
what Dr. Watson describes as ‘‘a vague dislike” to the 
use of the name of Jesus in referring to Him, or in speaking 
to Him, is a very simple matter when recourse is had to 
the evangelical record. It is there not indeed vague, but 
strongly in evidence. The very aspect and bearing, the 


1 §t. John xiii. 13. 

2 §t. John i. 38; cf. xx. 16. 

8 The confusion in the A.V. between the titles Kuplos and ’Emordrys is 
regrettable. 
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look and the speech of Him who was and is Vere Deus 
forbade the employment to Him or in regard to Him of the 
single Name. 

This rough survey of the evidence of the New Testament 
would seem therefore to lead to a conclusion quite opposite 
to that which Dr. Watson’s eloquence suggests. 

In the present day may be read with pleasure and profit 
not a few Lives of Christ. Writers of such lives will be 
seen to follow unconsciously the practice of the Evan- 
gelists in speaking of our Lord as Jesus, as they follow 
the passage of His blessed feet in the Holy Land. But 
it may be held for certain that such writers, if heard in 
the pulpit, or overheard in the intimacies of Christian 
friendship, would as unconsciously adorn and protect the 
single Name with other titles. The Name which was so 
called by the angel before He was conceived in the 
womb,' the Name which is above every other, must needs 
have a dignity so awful about it, that its less familiar 
employment is no unreasonable result. If here and there 
a passionate discipleship to Christ claims and exercises 
a complete liberty in the matter, such freedom to speak 
so is not to be denied. It is always perilous to dis- 
courage enthusiasm whether it is exhibited in word or in 
deed, yet those who use the Name of Names with a lowly 
caution and tender reserve are not far from the example of 
those who were His nearest and dearest in His earthly life, 
—of those who first published abroad His Gospel, and lived, 
strove, and died for His Name’s sake. 

B. WHITEFOORD. 


1 §. Luke ii. 21. 


THE GENESIS OF DEUTERONOMY. 


THE Book of Deuteronomy occupies a position of singular 
importance in the criticism of the Old Testament inasmuch 
as upon one’s conclusions concerning its date depend largely 
his views concerning the origin of the Pentateuch, indeed 
the whole course of Israel’s religion and history. The Book 
of Deuteronomy in fact is the real basis of Pentateuchal 
criticism—the true starting-point of the new theory of re- 
construction. This was the opinion of Graf,! who in order 
to show the late origin of the Priestly Laws in Exodus-— 
Numbers says, ‘‘ We must have a definite standpoint from 
which we can look with steady eye both forwards and 
backwards. This definite standpoint is the time of the 
appearance of Deuteronomy.” Dillmann® declares that 
‘‘ Deuteronomy must be the starting-point, partly because 
its character and date are most certainly determined, partly 
because the decision of the other codes really depends upon 
their relation to Deuteronomy.’ Wellhausen ® also allows 
that ‘‘ Deuteronomy is the starting-point not in the sense 
that without it nothing could be done, but in the sense 
only that being established on historical grounds, it re- 
quires the Priester-codex, also on historical grounds, to be 
placed after it.’”” The same view is shared by others. Thus 
Kittel‘ regards Deuteronomy ‘‘as the fixed point from 
which we can work both backwards and forwards”’; 


1 Die Geschichtlichen Biicher des Alten Testaments, 1866, p. 4. 

2 Die Biicher Numeri, Deuteronomium und Josua, 2. Aufl., 1886, p. 599. 
8 Prolegomena zur Geschichte Israels, 4. Ausg., 1895, p. 14. 

4 A History of the Hebrews, translated by Taylor, vol. i., 1895, p. 48. 
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Westphal,’ as ‘‘the Ariadne’s thread’’ in the historical 
problem of the Pentateuch; Cornill,? as the one ‘fixed 
point’ in determining the dates of the different documents ; 
Addis,’ as “‘ the fixed point from which all other points in 
the chronology of the Hexateuch must be determined” ; 
Buhl,* as the firm ‘basis of operation’’; and similarly, 
Klostermann ® and others. 

The history of the criticism of Deuteronomy is brief. 
In 1805 De Wette® argued for the first time on internal 
grounds that the kernel of Deuteronomy was written in 
the reign of Josiah, king of Judah. A half-century after, 
Riehm’ practically set at rest the question of Deuter- 
onomy’s separate existence. Twenty-two years later, Graf® 
fixed the late date of its publication, viz., the eighteenth 
year of King Josiah. Since Graf there has been a remark- 
able unanimity of opinion among Old Testament scholars 
in favour of its 7th century origin, some assigning its com- 
position to the reign of Manasseh,? others to the early years 
of Josiah,” but both agreeing that the date of its publication 
is the eighteenth year of King Josiah (621 B.c.). 

Graf"! pronounced (in 1866) this one of the most uni- 
versally recognised conclusions of historical criticism con- 


1 Les Sources du Pentateuque, ii., Le Probléme Historique, 1892, p. xxiv. 

2 Einleitung in das Alte Testament, 2. Aufl., 1892, p. 31. 

3 The Documents of the Hexateuch, Part I., 1893, p. lxxiv. 

4 Ueber die bleibende Bedeutung des Alten Testaments, 1896. 

5 Neue kirkliche Zeitschrift, 1892, p. 421. Cf. De Wette, Beitrége, i., 1806, 
p. 167f.; Studien und Kritiken, 1837, p. 953; Kleinert, Das Deuteronomium 
und der Deuteronomiker, 1872, p. 3. 

® Dissertatio qua Deut. a prioribus Pentateuchi libris diversum alius cujusdam 
recentioris autoris opus esse monstratur, Jena, 1805. 

7 Die Gesetzgebung Mosis im Lande Moab, 1854. 

8 Die Geschichtlichen Biicher des Alten Testaments, 1866. 

® Time of Manasseh: Ewald, Riehm (earlier, in 1854), Bleek, W. R. Smith, 
Kittel, Valeton, Kautzsch, Ryle, Montet, Wildeboer, Driver, and others. 

10 Early years of Josiah: De Wette, George, von Bohlen, Langerke, Knobel, 
Graf, Schrader, Reuss, Kayser, Kuenen, Dillmann, Cheyne, Wellhausen, Stade, 
Cornill, Montefiore, Baudissen, Holzinger, and others. 

11 Ut supra, pp. 1, 2. 
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cerning which scholars are of one mind. Writing a year 
later, Rosenberg,' remarks, ‘‘ That Deuteronomy was com- 
posed in Josiah’s time is almost an axiom already in the 
theological world.’ More recently Carpenter? asserts, 
‘The Book of Deuteronomy can be assigned with practical 
certainty to a given date’’; adding, ‘‘it thus provides in 
a peculiar manner the key to the criticism of the whole 
Pentateuch.” Steuernagel® opens his study of Deuter- 
onomy’s origin and growth with the claim that ‘‘it is one 
of the surest results of the new critical investigation that 
the law-book of Moses which lay at the basis of Josiah’s 
reformation of religion is closely allied to our Deuteronomy, 
though not identical with it.’ Bacon* further alleges 
that ‘‘ Deuteronomy as an attempt to formulate the Torah 
of Moses, as then understood, at a period not long previous 
to 620, has, since De Wette, acquired the force of an axiom 
among critics.” While Wellhausen® more recently main- 
tains that ‘‘concerning the origin of Deuteronomy there 
exists still but little doubt.” 

There does exist, however, considerable doubt still, we 
believe, as to whether the new view is the correct one. 
For not only is the ordinary opinion still in favour of an 
early date, as Andrew Harper® allows, but also in the 
opinion of many specialists it is doubtful whether, all things 
considered, the 7th century really accounts best for its 
origin. One may even speak with considerable justification 
of the discontent of criticism concerning it. Klostermann,’ 
for example, complains that the age and place of Deuter- 
onomy should be more carefully investigated before definite 


1 Die Mosaische Echtheit der Kénigs-Urkunde in Deut. 17, 14-20, 1867, p. 5. 

2 The Modern Review, iv., 1883, art. ‘‘ The Book of Deuteronomy,”’ p. 253. 

3 Der Rahmen des Deuteronomiums, 1894, p. 1. 

4 The Genesis of Genesis, 1892, p. 46. 

5 Prolegomena zur Geschichte Israels, 4. Ausg., 1895, p. 9. 

6 The Book of Deuteronomy (Ezpositor’s Bible), 1895, p. 4. 

7 « Beitrige zur Entstehungsgeschichte des Pents.,” in the Newe kirkliche 
Zeitschrift, 1892. 
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conclusions are drawn. Hommel? boldly declares that 
‘it has yet to be proved that we have any right to assume 
that Deuteronomy first came into existence at the time in 
which it was discovered, 7z.e. in the latter half of the 7th 
century B.c., or, in other words, some 650 years after the 
death of Moses.’’ While Vos? ventures to demand criticism 
to establish ‘‘ that the Code does not fit into the historical 
situation by which, according to its own testimony, it was 
called forth.” 

Others, opposed to the Wellhausen view, date it either 
earlier or later than the seventh century. Thus, certain 
writers® assign it to the reign of Hezekiah in order to 
account for the reformation ascribed to him in 2 Kings 18. 
4f. Konig* places it shortly after 722 3b.c.; Delitzsch,° 
just anterior to Isaiah; Schlatter,® in the time of Je- 
hoshaphat; Vater, in the time of David and Solomon; 
Kleinert,’ in the time of Samuel; Stihelin, in the period 
of the Judges. On the other hand, there are those who 
would assign to the book of Deuteronomy a later date in 
the development of Hebrew literature. For example, 
Vatke ® and Horst ® make Deuteronomy the result rather 
than the cause of Josiah’s reformation, the former placing 
it in the last ten years of Judah’s existence as a kingdom. 


1 The Ancient Hebrew Tradition, transl. by McClure and Crosslé, 1897, p. 10. 

2 The Mosaic Origin of the Pentateuchal Codes, 1886, p. 90. 

8 Riehm (later), Oettli (Das Deut. und die Biicher Josua und Richter, 1893, . 
pp. 19, 20); Westphal (Les Sources du Pentateuque, II., Le Probléme Historique, 
1892, p. 305); Vaihinger (Real-Encyc., xi., p. 315f.) ; and J. von Bunsen (Bibel- 
werk, Abtheilung II., Bibelurkunden, I. 1860, p. 270f.). 

4 Einleitung in das Alte Testament, 1898, pp. 215, 217. 

5 Cf. his ‘“‘ Peutateuch-kritische Studien ” in the Zeits. fiir Kirchliche Wissen- 
schaft, etc., 1880-2 ; and also his New Comm. on Genesis, Eng, transl., vol. i, 
1888, p. 40. 

6 Hinleitung in die Bibel, 2. Aufi., 1894, p. 58. 

7 Das Deuteronomium und der Deuteronomiker, 1872 ff., 136-7, 153-4. 

8 Biblische Theologie, vol. i., 1835, p. 504 f. 

® Cf. art. ‘‘ Etudes sur le deutérome,” Revue del’ Histoire des Religions, xxiii., 
1891. 
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Vernes* and D’Hichthal? place it after the Exile in the 
Persian period, claiming that it was composed in the in- 
terests of the reform carried out by Ezra and Nehemiah. 
Also the more recent writers, Staerk® and Steuernagel, 
who trace in Deuteronomy certain ancient ‘‘thou’’ and 
‘“‘ye”’ sources, are likewise opposed to the date assigned to 
it by the Wellhausen hypothesis. 

Yet, notwithstanding all the doubts which have been 
raised from time to time concerning the 7th century origin 
of the book, men are still content to carry on the critical 
battle concerning P’s date, on the tacit assumption that 
D’s date is fixed, apparently forgetting that the ground on 
which they stand contending is unsafe.° 

This is, in our judgment at least, the real status quo ot 
the criticism of the Pentateuch to-day. It is to a re- 
examination, therefore, of the entire question of Deuter- 
onomy’s origin that we devote our attention in the following 
study. 


In a problem of this character, to which there are at least 
two very possible solutions—either the Mosaic or 7th 
century origin,—it is of course quite natural that men who 
take different standpoints come to different conclusions. 
It was a Dutch philosopher who said, “‘Stand within a 
circle and it looks concave; stand without and it appears 
convex.” Similarly with Deuteronomy. Looked at from 
the standpoint of the 7th century, it seems to have been 
written expressly with a view to meet 7th century needs ; 
whereas looked at from the standpoint of a new-born nation 

1 Cf. Sur la Composition et l’Origine du Deuwt., 1887. An examination of 
D’Eichthal. 

2 Mélanges de Critique Biblique, 1886, pp. 94 and 291. 

3 Das Deuteronomium, sein Inhalt w. seine literarische Form, 1894. 

* Die Entstehung des deuteronomischen Gesetzes, 1896. 

5 Wellhausen (Proleg.,* p. 14, 1895) is careful not to condition the entire 


validity of his arguments for the post-exilic origin of P on the date assumed 
for Deuteronomy, yet he treats the latter as a fact. 
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it appears to be the most appropriate instruction possible 
in the mouth of the nation’s Begetter. No one of course 
would assert that it is necessary to believe in the new 
hypothesis in order to test it. The only essential is that 
the critic assume the attitude of an earnest inquirer, whose 
chief and only aim is carefully and judicially to examine the 
facts. On this point all fair-minded men are agreed. In- 
deed, there is much in common between the two opposing 
schools of criticism. For example, almost everybody would 
admit that the book of Deuteronomy is a popular law-book ; 
that it is prophetic; that it was not intended for the desert 
but for Palestine ; that it is Mosaic in spirit; that it con- 
tains ancient material, and that it stands closely related 
to the book of Covenant (Exod. 20. 23-23. 33). And 
further, almost any one would be willing also to admit 
that some part of Deuteronomy was contained in the 
“book”? found by Hilkiah in Josiah’s eighteenth year 
(2 Kings 22. 8), and that as a law-book it was well adapted 
to the needs of Josiah’s age. The question really at issue, 
therefore, is none of these things. Neither is it one of 
authorship, primarily, though that to some is an important 
matter; neither is it one of unity, though the unity of . 
Deuteronomy is easier to demonstrate than that of some 
other Old Testament books; nor yet a question of the origin 
of the kernel only, for after a book has been analyzed and 
disintegrated, it is much simpler to account for the origin 
of a part than of the whole; but the real question in the 
criticism of Deuteronomy, for us at least, is its date. When 
was it composed? What was the motive? Was it written 
late and put into the mouth of Moses in order to bring 
about a reformation? In its conception and genesis was 
it written long after Moses with the intention to reform, 
or is it rather an ancient law-code carrying with it the 
potentiality of reform? In other words, is the book of 
Deuteronomy the product of Mosaism or of 8th century 
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Prophecy? And if ancient, does it contain nothing but 
what is demonstrably ancient? These are the primary 
questions at issue, and the points above all others to be 
kept constantly in mind in the following discussion. 


Es 
THE Basis oF CRITICISM. 


The fundamental justification of criticism in attempting 
to change the traditional date of Deuteronomy’s composi- 
tion lies in the facts themselves. The problem we have 
set before us accordingly involves a re-examination of 
these facts. This we propose to conduct along three 
different lines of investigation quite independent of one 
another, viz., A, Deuteronomy and its relation to the 
middle books of the Pentateuch; B, Deuteronomy and its 
relation to the historical and prophetical books of the Old 
Testament; C, Deuteronomy’s witness to itself. 

A. Deuteronomy and its relation to the middle books of the 
Pentateuch. TWerein lies the primary justification of criti- 
cism. Variations exist between Deuteronomy and the other 
books of the Law which can only with the greatest difti- 
culty be reconciled.1_ Were they numerous, and could they 
be shown to be actual discrepancies or contradictions either 
in history or law, they would necessarily have a most im- 
portant bearing both upon the unity of the Pentateuch 
and the origin of its component parts. On the other hand, 
if the variations are unimportant, or if in the majority of 
cases they are obviously doubtful, then the greatest caution 
must be used in deducting conclusions from them. Indeed, 
the examination of such facts requires the utmost care. 
For in any code of Law, be it Hebrew or be it Roman, 

1 Dr. Driver, in his Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Deuteronomy, 
1895, pp. xxxiv.ff., having collected the most striking variations between 


Deuteronomy and the preceding books of the Pentateuch, discusses them 
seriatim. 
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apparent discrepancies may seem to exist when in fact none 
can with certainty be demonstrated. ‘‘ Each case must be 
considered with reference to its own particular circum- 
stances.” ? 

1. Discrepancies in History. Are the following variations 
real discrepancies? (1) Concerning the appointment of 
judges (Deut. 1. 9-13 and Exod. 18. 13-26). In Deuter- 
onomy Moses suggests to Israel the choosing of wise men 
to assist him in judging the people, whereas in Exodus 
his father-in-law, Jethro, first suggests the idea, where- 
upon Moses chooses them without consulting Israel. The 
variation here obviously enough is not a real discrepancy, 
because incompleteness of statement is not necessarily a 
defect. The author’s motives must be studied. In Deuter- 
onomy it is evident that the author is too intent upon his 
object to enter into unimportant details; for example, later 
in the same chapter he does not pause to say that the 
spies searched out the whole country of Palestine as far as 
Hamath (cf. Num. 13. 21-25), but simply states that they 
went “unto the valley of Eshcol and searched it out”’ 
(Deut. 1. 24). So in the case before us the author might 
have inserted the name of Jethro for the sake of complete- 
ness, but, being unnecessary from his standpoint, it would 
have only lessened (by entering into details) the cogency 
of his argument and weakened the force of his oratory. 
(2) Concerning the plan of sending spies (Deut. 1. 22, 23, 
and Num. 13. 1-3). In Deuteronomy the plan of sending 
spies is represented as having been made by the people; in 
Numbers as due to the commandment of the Lord. Thus 
in Deuteronomy it is stated that the suggestion had the 
approval of Moses (1. 23), but it is not stated that it had 


1 Cf. Lord Mackenzie’s Studies in Roman Law, pp. 1, 23, 28, quoted by the 
anonymous author (now known to be James Sime) of Deuteronomy the People’s 
Book, 1877, pp. 279-80. Cf. also Knétel on Wolf’s self-contradictions in 
Homer. Bibliotheca Sacra, Oct., 1897, p. 697. 
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Jehovah’s also. It is, however, almost unthinkable that 
the author of Deuteronomy here endeavours to represent 
Moses as taking advantage of the people through possible 
ignorance on their part that the plan was also approved of 
by God. The two accounts are separately incomplete 
rather than discrepant. (3) The grounds given for pre- 
venting Moses from entering Canaan (Deut. 1. 37, 38; cf. 
3. 26, 4. 21; and Num. 20. 12; cf. 27. 13, 14). In Deuter- 
onomy Moses is prohibited from entering Canaan on ac- 
count of the people; in Numbers, on account of his 
presumption in striking the rock in Kadesh. But both 
codes teach plainly that Israel sinned (Deut. 1. 37) in 
chiding with Moses (Num. 20. 3) ‘through rebellion (Num. 
20. 10) and by striving with the Lord (Num. 20. 13); and, 
what is equally important, both codes explicitly affirm that 
Moses was prevented from entering Canaan on account of 
his own presumption (Num. 20. 12, Deut. 32. 50, 51—the 
latter denied to D on insufficient grounds). The time ele- 
ment in both passages (Deut. 1. 37, 38, Num. 20. 12) is 
uncertain. It cannot be shown that in the one case the 
event is connected with the second year of the Exodus, 
whereas in the other with the thirty-ninth. (4) The time 
spent in Kadesh (Deut. 1. 46, 2. 1, 14, and Num. 14. 28-37). 
According to Deuteronomy it might be thought to appear 
that Israel spent the thirty-eight years in the wilderness 
away from Kadesh (2. 14) in wandering about Edom (2. 1) ; 
while in Numbers the thirty-eight years were spent in 
Kadesh (14. 28f.). But, on the contrary, both codes agree 
that Israel ‘‘ abode’ an indefinite period in Kadesh (Num. 
20. 1, Deut. 1. 46); and both teach quite explicitly that 
Israel spent a long time away from Kadesh ‘ in the wilder- 
ness”’ wandering (Num. 14. 33, ‘‘ thirty-nine years’’; Deut. 
2.1, ‘‘many days’’).' And besides this, we are not justified 


1 Kittel (4 History of the Hebrews, vol. i., transl. by Taylor, pp., 231-288), 
remarks on this point: ‘‘The sources are unanimous as to Israel’s having 
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perhaps in confounding ‘‘ Kadesh”’ in Deuteronomy 1. 46, 
Numbers 13. 26, 20. 1, 14, etc.,! with ‘‘ Kadesh-barnea’”’ in 
Deuteronomy 2. 14, Numbers 32. 8, 34, 4, etc. Kadesh 
was the region about Kadesh-barnea—a wilderness like the 
desert of Bered (cf. Gen. 16. 14, Ps. 29. 8). Moses himself 
may have spent some time in the immediate vicinity of 
Kadesh-barnea where the fountains of water were, but for 
the sake of pasturage Israel’s hosts would be forced to 
scatter throughout the neighbouring wilderness. (5) Moses’ 
fasting in the Mount (Deut. 9. 9 and Exod. 32.-34.). In 
Deuteronomy Moses is described as having fasted on the 
occasion of his first visit to the Mount; in Exodus, on the 
second visit only (Exod. 34. 28).2, The difficulty is, Deuter- 
onomy implies that Moses fasted on both occasions (9. 9, 
10. 10), whereas Exodus records the second instance only ; 
another case in which one account is more complete than 
the other but not necessarily at variance. (6) The terms 
of Moses’ intercession (Deut. 9, 25-29). The difficulty here 
is not that any discrepancy exists between Deuteronomy 
9. 25-29 and any other parallel passage, but rather why 
‘the terms of Moses’ own intercession,” as here repro- 
duced, are borrowed not from either Exodus 32. 31f. or 
Exodus 34. 9, 28, but from Exodus 32. 11-13. This, how- 
ever, involves the hypothesis of a third visit to the moun- 
tain, which, as we have seen, is unwarranted. Moreover, 


dwelt a long time in Kadesh and the neighbourhood before setting out for the 
field of Moab.” 

1 The only apparent exception is Num. 20. 16, in which VY (translated 
“city ’) is to be taken as a word of broader significance, embracing the idea of 
‘**encampment,” “ surrounded place,” or ‘‘ fortified camp ” (cf. H. C. Trumbull, 
Kadesh-Barnea, 1884, pp. 83, 84). 

2 Dr. Driver (Critical Comm. on Deut., 1895, p. xxxvi.) supposes that, 
‘according to Exod. 32.-34., Moses was three times in the mount (32. 1f., 
32. 31, 34. 4)’; but in one of these passages (Exod. 32, 31) the return of Moses 
is “unto the Lord” (presumably in prayer), not unto the Lord (in the mount). 
This interpretation is confirmed by the use of the word 10 (32. 34), *‘ go,” not 
790, “go, get thee down,” as in 32. 7 (cf. 34. 29). Moses was, therefore, 
very probably but twice in the mount. 
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the circumstances connected with the intercession men- 
tioned in Deuteronomy 9. 25-29 (as in Exod. 32. 30-382) do 
not demand that we regard it as an intercession in the 
mount. (7) The ark of the covenant (Deut. 10. 1-5 and 
Exod... 25. 10f.; cf. Exod. 34, 1=—4, 28, 37. 11.).. Two 
difficulties exist here: first, as to who made the ark, Moses 
or Bezaleel (but it is hardly necessary to show that Moses 
may still have made it, though Bezaleel performed the 
manual labour); second, as to the time when Moses re- 
ceived and executed the divine command to make it. In 
Deuteronomy 10. 1-5 Moses is commanded to make the 
ark after the destruction of the calf; he obeys, and re- 
ascends the mount to receive the new tables of the law. 
In Exodus 25. 10 f., on the other hand, he was commanded 
to do so apparently during his first sojourn in the mount, 
before the episode of the golden calf, but its fulfilment was 
delayed till his second return from the mount.' There is a 
real difficulty here, but unimportant because the expression 
“at that time,’ in Deuteronomy 10. 1, renders it very 
uncertain as regards when the command was actually given. 
There is also a degree of uncertainty as to time in Exodus 
25. 10, 37. 1, though the contexts relieve the difficulty to a 
large extent. The chronology of events is very probably as 
follows: God commanded Moses to make an ark when He 
was with him in the mount on the first visit (cf. Exod. 24. 
12, 18,.25. 10), and at the same time designated Bezaleel to 
make it (Exod. 31. 2, 7). Moses then descended from the 
mount, the tables are broken at the sight of the golden 
calf, the people are punished, and, after long communion 
with God in the tabernacle (Exod. 33. 9-11), Moses is 
bidden to make two other tables. He does so, and, at 
God’s command, leaves orders with Bezaleel for the ark to 
be constructed, and goes again up into the mount (Deut. 


1 Cf. J. E. Carpenter's article, ‘‘ The Book of Deuteronomy,” in the Modern 
Review, iv., 1883, p. 264; also Driver’s Comm. on Deut., 1895, p. xxxvi. 
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10. 1, Exod. 34. 1). On the second visit Moses receives 
the tables, brings them down, and puts them into the ark 
which Bezaleel had meanwhile made and prepared (Deut. 
10. 5). The accounts contained in Exodus 36.—40. respect- 
ing the construction of the tabernacle, ark, altar, etc., are 
not necessarily chronological, but are arranged by the 
historian rather in order of their importance—tabernacle, 
ark, altar, the priestly attire, etc. Hence the records given 
in the two codes are not necessarily discrepant, but 
mutually supplementary ; our difficulty in interpreting 
them being due largely to our inability to grasp the 
motives and varying situations of the author, be he one or 
more. (8) Israel’s journeyings in the wilderness (Deut. 
10. 6, 7 and Num. 33. 31-33, 38). One difficulty here is 
the present position of verses 6 and 7 in Deuteronomy 10. 
They better belong between verses 11 and 12,-where they 
very possibly originally stood. Or these verses (6 and 7), 
being of a parenthetical character (not including verses 8 
and 9 as in R.V.), it is even quite possible that they 
never really belonged to the original text of Deuteronomy. 
Second, the stations are not mentioned in the same order 
(cf. Deut. 10. 6, 7, and Num. 33. 31-33). However, the 
two accounts are not necessarily parallels; neither do they 
claim to be catalogues of Israel’s movements at any given 
or definite time ; nor in truth can the names of the places 
be identified. A third difficulty is the fact that, according 
to Deuteronomy 10. 6, Aaron dies in Moserah, whereas, 
according to Numbers 33. 38, he dies in Mownt Hor. But 
nothing is known concerning the place called Moserah, and 
until we have evidence that there was no place in Mount 
Hor with that name, we cannot justly claim that there is a 
discrepancy between the account in Deuteronomy and that 
in Numbers. (9) The consecration of the tribe of Levi 
(Deut. 10. 8, 9, Exod. 28.-29., Ley. 8., Num. 3. 5-10). 
According to Deuteronomy 10. 8, 9, the consecration of the 
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tribe of Levi must be dated much later than the other 
passages In Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers would imply. 
Here again the troublesome point is one of time. But 
aside from the ambiguous expression, ‘‘at that time”’ 
(v. 8), which is too indefinite to build a theory of ‘ diver- 
gent traditions’’ upon, the difficulty is quite removed, as 
in the former instance, by placing verses 6 and 7 between 
verses 11 and 12. 

2. Variations in Law. (a) Modifications in Deuteronomy 
of the laws of JE (Exod. 20-23). Dr. Driver! points out 
four of importance: (1) Concerning Hebrew bondmen and 
bondwomen (Exod. 21. 2-11 and Deut. 15. 12). In this 
case the supposition is that the law of Deuteronomy origi- 
nated in a later stage of society than that of Exodus. Thus 
in Exodus a bondman and his wife, after serving six years, 
are granted freedom in the seventh (vv. 2, 8); but a 
‘‘daughter’’ sold by her father as a maid-servant is not 
allowed to go free as the men-servants do (v. 7). In 
Deuteronomy 15. 12 (cf. v. 17), on the other hand, a 
Hebrew man or a Hebrew woman, after serving six years, 
are likewise allowed to go free and without limitation. Up 
to this point the two versions of this law in Exodus and 
Deuteronomy correspond and are parallel. The law, how- 
ever, concerning ‘‘a daughter’’ sold by her father as a 
maid-servant (Exod. 21. 7-11, which is quite another para- 
graph), has no parallel in Deuteronomy 15. 12 f., hence can- 
not, in our judgment, be considered modified to suit a later 
stage of society. (2) Asylum for manslaughter (Exod. 21. 
13 and Deut. 19. 1-3). From Exodus 21. 14 (cf. 1 Kings 1. 
50 f., 2. 28) it is obviously to be inferred that, in the desert 
at least, Israel’s asylum for manslaughter was Jehovah’s 
altar (Mt); in Deuteronomy, on the contrary, definite 
cities are set apart. But Exodus 21. 13 also provides that 


1 4 Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Deuteronomy, 1895, pp. xxxvii. f. 
2 Of. Kleinert’s Das Deuteronomium u. der Deuteronomiker, 1872, pp. 55 f. 
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a ‘‘place” (O}Pi, not a M212) shall be appointed, whither 
the man-slayer may flee. "Deuteronomy 19. 7, 9, goes a 
step further, and provides for three cities definitely to be 
set apart as places of refuge, with other possible three 
besides these three. There is confessedly a modification 
here, but not one which requires two hundred, or even 
two, years to account for it—only a different standpoint 
and a new motive. (3) The law of seduction (Exod. 22. 
15, 16 (Eng. 16, 17), and Deut. 22. 28, 29). In this instance 
two difficulties are thought to exist: first, the position of 
the law; second, the price paid to the father as a com- 
pensation for the loss of a daughter. In Exodus the law 
stands at the close of a list of cases specifying pecuniary 
compensations for injury to property, implying that a se- 
duced daughter is looked upon in Exodus as so much loss 
of property to her father; in Deuteronomy seduction is 
regarded rather as an offence against the laws of moral 
purity. In Exodus, again, the price (777) of a virgin is 
indefinite and variable; whereas in Deuteronomy it is a 
fixed fine of fifty shekels of silver. But first, the order in 
Exodus is not so significant, inasmuch as the law of seduc- 
tion stands not only at the close of a list of cases relating to 
pecuniary compensations for injury to property, but at the 
beginning also of a list of regulations concerning moral 
purity. And second as to the price of a virgin, it is not known 
how much a 7 was; it may have fluctuated, or it may 
always have been fifty shekels of silver. (4) The Sab- 
batical year (Exod. 23. 10, 11, and Deut. 15. 1-6). In 
Exodus the provisions obviously are purely agricultural ; in 
Deuteronomy, on the other hand, it is thought that these 
agricultural provisions are applied so as to form a check on 
the power of the creditor. But this modification cannot be 
said to be obvious, inasmuch as there is no hint of land or 
agriculture in the law of Deuteronomy. They are rather 
two independent laws touching the same general principle, 
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but codified under different circumstances and with different 
aims, both too utopian to be very late. 

(8) Contradictions between the laws of D and P.! Con- 
tradictions are, if real, of much more serious character 
than either discrepancies or modifications, and argue 
strongly in favour of the new theory of the origin of the 
Pentateuch. (1) Concerning Priests and Levites (Deut. 
18. la, 6-8 and Num. 16. 10, 35, 40). In Numbers a sharp 
distinction is drawn between priests (sons of Aaron) and 
common Levites: in Deuteronomy, on the contrary, priests 
and Levites are not distinguished carefully. The force of 
any possible contradiction between these passages, however, 
is broken by the fact that Deuteronomy 18. 6-8, as a 
matter of fact, does not invest a Levite with priestly but 
Levitical functions (cf. v. 7). Moreover, the book of 
Deuteronomy throughout teaches that not all the tribe, 
but only the tribe of Levi may exercise priestly functions, 
thus restricting the exercise of priestly prerogatives to one 
tribe. This, too, was perfectly consonant with the teach- 
ing of Leviticus and Numbers, because in the tribe of Levi 
were included both priests and common Levites. Further- 
more the expression in Deuteronomy 18. 5, “‘him and his 
sons for ever,’’ implies a hereditary priesthood, which is 
absolutely inexplicable apart from Leviticus and Numbers. 
(2) The maintenance of the priests and Levites (Deut. 18. 
3 and Lev. 7. 32-34). On the supposition that these two 
accounts are meant to be parallel laws (which is not alto- 
gether certain), the variation concerning priestly dues is 
significant. In Deuteronomy “ the shoulder and the cheeks 
and the maw”’ are specified as the priest’s perquisites in a 
peace-offering ; but in Leviticus ‘‘ the wave breast and the 


1 That criticism should claim to have discovered “ irreconcilable contradic- 
tions” between Deuteronomy (which ex hypothesi is the prophetic ideal of the 
7th century) and P (which legalizes the praxis of pre-exilic times) is, of course, 
not impossible. 
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heave shoulder”’ (cf. Num. 18. 8-19). That is to say, both 
Deuteronomy and Leviticus agree that the priests’ portions 
shall consist of a shoulder (all the different Hebrew terms 
employed being equivalent to this in meaning, cf. Lev. 
7. 82, R.V. marg.); but as to the other parts, Leviticus 
7. 34 prescribes ‘‘ the wave breast,’’ whereas Deuteronomy 
18. 3, “the two cheeks and the maw (?).” The word 
translated ‘‘maw’”’ is doubtful, being dat XNeyouévov. It 
is, nevertheless, difficult to say that ‘‘ the wave breast’’ = 
_ ‘the two cheeks and the maw.’’ Perhaps the priestly dues 
in Deuteronomy were not intended to stand parallel to 
those prescribed in Leviticus, but were meant to be given 
in addition to them. So Schultz,’ following Jewish tradi- 
tion from Philo and Josephus on down. This interpretation 
is confirmed by the clause, ‘‘ The Lord is their inheritance, 
as He hath said unto them”’ (Deut. 18. 2), which implies not 
only the prior existence of a statute on the subject of 
priestly maintenance (cf. Num. 18. 20), but also that Israel 
was already acquainted with it.2 (3) The country Levite 
and Levitical cities (Deut. 18.6 and Num. 35.1-8). The 
Deuteronomic passage describes the Levite as a ‘“‘so- 
journer,” having no settled residence, and, as some think, 
destitute of adequate maintenance; whereas in Numbers 
forty-eight cities are assigned to the tribe of Levi as places 
of residence. But it is not to be inferred from the latter 
passage (Num. 35. 1-8) that these forty-eight cities should 
be occupied by Levites exclusively. On the contrary, the 
Levites were not the sole occupants of the fields and towns 
assigned to them; they lived rather among their brethren, 
the other Israelites, having inheritance assigned to them 


1 Das Deuteronomium erklaert, 1859, p. 59. 

2 W. L. Alexander (The Pulpit Comm., “‘ Deuteronomy,” new edit., 1897, p. 
xxiv.) regards the relation of these laws as not discordant for the reason that 
‘‘in either case the portions assigned to the priests were a gift from the people, 
distinct from and in addition to what the priest claimed as a part of his inheri- 
tance from the Lord.” 
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for residence, and suburbs for their cattle. Hence the de- 
scription, ‘‘ The Levite within thy gates’’ (Deut. 12. 12, 18; 
14, 27, etc.), which implies “not that the Levite was home- 
less, but that his home was within the precincts of one of 
the cities of Israel.” ! The regulation in Deut. 18. 6-8, 
therefore, is in all probability to be interpreted as a special 
law (in addition to that in Num. 35. 1-8, which is general) 
providing for any Levite not employed at the central 
sanctuary, who might sincerely choose to serve in holy 
rather than in secular (not necessarily semi-idolatrous) 
things, and who might come from ‘“‘ out of all Israel where 
he sojourned ’’—i.e. out of any of the forty-eight cities in 
which the tribe of Levi had residence either permanently 
or temporarily—and wish to serve in the central sanctuary. 
Such an one might come, according to the law of Deuter- 
onomy, unto the place which the Lord should choose, 
minister like his brethren the Levites (not the priests), 
and receive like portions to eat, beside (and this is of 
special importance) the ‘‘ private sources of his income,” 
i.e. his inherited patrimony—viz. in the forty-eight Levi- 
tical cities. For what was a Levite’s ‘“‘ patrimony ”’ but his 
inheritance from God?” (4) Firstlings (Deut. 12. 6, 17-19; 
15.19, 20 and Num. 18. 18). In Deuteronomy the first- 
lings of oxen and sheep are to be eaten at the central 
sanctuary by the owner and his household; in Numbers 
the firstlings are to be brought unto the Lord (18. 15), and, 
having been duly dedicated, their flesh is placed by law at 
the disposal of the priests (18. 17, 18). But not all of 
their flesh was given to be eaten by the priests, as clearly 
appears from the clause, ‘‘as the wave breast and as the 
right shoulder are thine”’ (18. 18); nor in Deuteronomy, 


1 So W. L. Alexander, Idem, p. xxvi., who quotes Keil, Comm. on Joshua, 
p. 211, and Kitto, Cyclopedia, vol. ii., p. 826. 
* Ch. W. H. Green, Moses and the Prophets, 1891, pp. 82, 83, n. 1. 
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on the other hand, that the people are to eat all of it.’ In 
other words, according to Numbers, the flesh of firstlings 
is not to be eaten by the priests alone; nor, according to 
Deuteronomy, by the owner alone. The contradiction, 
therefore, between these separate laws is only apparent. 
(5) Tithes (Deut. 14. 22-29 and Num. 18. 21-28). In 
Numbers 18. 21-24 the tithes of the heave offerings are 
assigned to the Levites, a tenth of which the Levites are 
commanded to offer as their heave offering through Aaron 
the priest unto the Lord (18. 26-28). In Deuteronomy a 
yearly tithe is enjoined to be consumed by the owner, his 
household, and the Levite within his gates (14. 22-27); and 
in addition every third year a tithe to be laid up within 
their gates for the Levite, the stranger, the fatherless, and 
the widow (14. 28, 29). The variation in statement here 
between Deuteronomy and Numbers is confessedly very 
confusing ; but, at the same time, it is not as contradictory 
as the language of two passages in the legal portion of 
Deuteronomy itself (viz. Deut. 14. 22 and 26.12), In the 
first the author speaks of a yearly tithe only; in the second, 
of a triennial; e.g. ‘the third year, the year of tithing,” 
in language which implies that the author knew of no 
other tithe. Yet no one, in view of the contexts, concludes 
that the two passages are contradictory (cf. 14. 28). So 
also with the case in hand. The apparent contradiction 
between the law of Numbers and that of Deuteronomy 
arises from the failure to see that Deuteronomy recognises 
the right of the Levites to partake of the tithes received 
from the people, in view of the fact that their inheritance 
is the Lord (cf. Deut. 10. 9; 18. 2). (6) The release of 
Hebrew slaves (Deut. 15. 12-18 and Lev. 25. 39-48). In 
Deuteronomy it is enjoined, in the case of a Hebrew who 


1 Cf. W. L. Alexander, Idem, p. xxiii. Curtis, The Levitical Priests, 1877, 
p. 40. Also Douglas’ Essay on ‘‘ The Deuteronomical Code” in the Lex 
Mosaica, 1894, p. 91. 
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has been sold to his brother and has served him six years 
as a slave (72¥), to release him in the seventh year; in 
Leviticus, on the other hand, if through poverty a man 
has been sold to his brother, the buyer is forbidden to 
make him serve as a slave (132), but is commanded to 
treat him as a hired servant (DW) and as a sojourner 
(2wiA), and dismiss him in the year of jubilee. The two 
laws clearly treat of different and independent cases, and 
accordingly, having nothing to do with each other, cannot 
be said to conflict. The true parallel to Leviticus 25. 39-43 
is to be found in Deuteronomy 24. 14, 15, where, in terms 
similar to Leviticus, the command is given not to oppress 
the hired servant (1.2) who is poor (*3) or needy (}1'2N), 
making likewise no distinction between a brother Hebrew 
and any stranger dwelling within Israel’s gates. (7) The 
flesh of an animal dying of itself (Deut. 14. 21 and Lev. 
17. 15). In Leviticus the Israelite, or the stranger, who 
eats that which has died of itself (77923) is required to wash 
his clothes and be unclean until the evening (nothing being 
explicitly said whether such flesh should be eaten or not, 
but perfectly obvious that a prohibition and not a permis- 
sion is in view, inasmuch as an action that must be atoned 
for by purification cannot be spoken of as allowed) ;* in 
Deuteronomy, on the contrary, laws of diet are prescribed 
for the Israelites, among which it is explicitly stated that 
the flesh of an animal dying of itself shall not be eaten by 
an Israelite (which is quite consonant with the implication 
contained in Lev. 17. 15, 16), because Israel is to be a holy 
people ; such flesh either to be given to the stranger or sold 
to the alien (but without specifying who the stranger or the 
alien might be). From which it is clearly obvious that 
the variation is unimportant, not even approximating the 
nature of a contradiction. (8) The paschal sacrifice (Deut. 


1 Cf. Prof. Hommel’s comment on Nebhelah in the Expos. Times, July, 1897, 
p. 473. 
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16. 2 and Exod. 12. 3-6). According to Exodus, when the 
Passover was instituted in Egypt, Israel were bidden to take 
a lamb (7W) from among the sheep (0°25) and from among 
the goats (OMY); according to Deuteronomy, on the other 
hand, Israel are commanded, in celebrating the Passover, 
to sacrifice to Jehovah flock (jN8) and herd (pa). The 
alleged difference between the two accounts consists in 
this: in Exodus 12. 3-6 the paschal sacrifice is limited to 
a lamb; in Deuteronomy 16. 2 it may be either a sheep or 
an ox. But the word for lamb (7¥) cannot be restricted. 
It may mean either a lamb or a young goat,' i.e. one of 
the JN¥ or 7P3. Furthermore, in both passages the sheep 
are described, not as pasturing alone, but, in keeping with 
Oriental custom even to-day, along with cattle both large 
and small. 


These are the only important variations existing between 
Deuteronomy and the other books of the Pentateuch. We 
recognise the difficulty involved in attempting to harmonize 
some of them. At the same time we appeal to the com- 
mon everyday judgment of thinking men, and ask, with all 
seriousness, Is there a single variation among them all 
which is deserving of the name “contradiction”? Is it 
true that among them there are “discrepancies which 
cannot be reconciled’’? Do they, after all that has been 
said, necessarily ‘‘ bear witness to the existence of diver- 
gent traditions in our present Pentateuch”? The writer 
confesses that, though liberally inclined, he feels the deduc- 
tions made from them by criticism are not fully warranted 
by the facts. Moreover, he experiences a certain unsatis- 
factoriness in making discrepancies the basis of procedure 
on any theory. For even if real discrepancies and contra- 
dictions actually existed between Deuteronomy and the 
other books of the Torah, that fact does not necessarily 


1 So Dillmann, Die Biicher Exodus u. Leviticus, 2. Aufl., 1880, p. 101. 
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imply that they are due to difference of authorship. The 
author might quite as easily have made such slips himself 
as the editor or editors. A single writer is capable of un- 
adjusted and even of conflicting conceptions and state- 
ments. Beside, it is one of the easiest of tasks to point 
the finger at apparent discrepancies. Apparent contradic- 
tions may indeed be found in Deuteronomy alone.! 

On this point, therefore, we conclude, not with Carpenter,’ 
that ‘‘ the history of Israel’s law codes is in fact an epitome 
of the history of Israel’s religion,” in that ‘‘ they represent 
successive stages of belief and practice,” but that variations, 
quite as great and difficult (to us) to harmonize as those 
just discussed above, might exist in a code drawn up by a 
single hand and promulgated in a single lifetime; for in 
every case the alleged conflict partakes of the character of 
a critical inference based upon a more or less doubtful in- 
terpretation of the passages in hand. 

G. L. Rosrnson. 


1 E.g. 7. 22 and 9. 3 (Dillmann); 19. 1-10 and 4. 41-43 (Wellhausen, Die 
Composition des Hexateuchs, 2. Ausg., 1889, p. 207, n.); 5. 5 and 5.4; 10. 4; 
4, 12, 15, 36 (Kosters); 7. 7 and 10. 12 (D’Eichthal, Mélanges de Critique 
Biblique, 1886, p. 292) ; 2. 14-16 and 8. 2-4; 9. 2-7 (Carpenter); 31. 2 and 
84. 7 (Kayser, Das vorezilische Buch, etc., 1874, pp. 145-6) ; also 7. 3 and 21. 
10-14; 11. 2f. and 2. 15, ete. 

2 Ut supra, p. 253; cf. Kleinert, p. 77, and Driver, pp. xxxix.—xli. 
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WE are robbed of some due sense of the true place of 
Communion by our misuse of the word symbol. The 
elements alone are not symbolical. Symbol, at its best, is 
something that not only reminds us of reality in the signifi- 
cate, but by its living nature passes us on to the reality. 
Then Communion is organic, and not arbitrary—not a 
mere matter of association. It is not through the mere 
elements that we touch the reality, else Rome were right, 
and we are lost in all the metaphysics in which transub- 
stantiation has smothered faith. The elements are but the 
material which the true symbol employs in passing us on 
to.the reality. That reality is in the region where all 
reality must accrue at last, and be found for ever at home 
with itself, in the region of will and of action. It is, of 
course, the person and work of Christ. Now the elements 
are not so symbolical of this as is the action performed on 
them. It is the breaking, the pouring out, the partaking 
that are the true symbols. That is to say, the true symbol 
is not an element, but an act. Itis only thus that it can be 
a symbol of the great act which is its reality, the act of the 
cross. It was soat the Last Supper. It is so in our Sacra- 
ment. The symbolism is in the Church’s act. It is there- 
fore a symbol which itself belongs to reality. It has the 
reality of will—of our will, and of Christ’s dying will acting 
through ours. 

There is no fear of any superstition in emphasizing this 
real presence, so long as we urge that it is a reality of 
present act and will, and not of mere substance. We renew 
our first decisive dedication of ourselves to Christ, and 
Christ renews His first decisive offering of Himself for us. 
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It is a real renewal of the devoted act ; and it is equally real 
on both sides. 

Much of the strife that has arisen about the Last Supper 
might have been avoided, and much may be laid, by a true 
grasp of the principle by which the Old Testament explains 
the New. The Old Testament explains the New as the 
New Testament lights up the Old. The Old Testament 
interprets the New; the New Testament reveals the Old. 
We cannot understand the Old Testament without the 
New, and we cannot account for the New Testament with- 
out the Old. 

The best clue to this act of Christ is in the Old Testa- 
ment; and it isin that part of the Old Testament which 
was most in Christ’s own thoughts, and is therefore most 
fertile for understanding Him and His work. It is not in 
the law, where it has been sought to excess and to strife, 
but in the prophets. The New Testament men altogether 
were not priestly, but prophetic in their strain. 

The key to Christ’s intent will therefore be best found 
perhaps in the method, used so often by the prophets, of 
symbolical action. The overladen thought passes beyond 
the power of words (as thought inspired by love and passion 
must at its height always do), and is driven into the sym- 
bolism of an act. It craves an enacted instead of a spoken 
symbol; a parable in startling deed instead of stale word. 
Love surcharged passes through the broken alabaster into 
silent sacrifice for its full vent; and inspiration at its height 
forsakes the word and takes up the work. Signs become 
more eloquent than speech. To threaten calamity and 
captivity, with a force for which words had failed, Jeremiah 
lays a yoke on his shoulder, and Isaiah goes barefoot. To 
express victory another puts on horns, the symbol of power. 
To represent the rending of the kingdom, Ahijah rends his 
garment and gives ten pieces to Jeroboam. In like fashion 
the events and calamities of the prophet’s domestic life 
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cease to be private, and become prophetic symbols of public 
affairs, as with Hosea and Isaiah. The cases are numerous 
enough, and not unfamiliar. We only move along the same 
path when Mary meets us with her costly spikenard and her 
tears. We go farther, and find the Saviour Himself kneeling 
in masterful humility to wash the disciples’ feet. And at the 
end we look into the upper room and behold the Last Supper, 
the incipient Passion, and the symbolic act in which the 
burthen of His gathering agony found relief. This was, as 
has been said, ‘‘ Christ’s last parable.” It was a parable 
translated now from word to deed—a twin parable (as the 
Lord was used to group His parables in pairs) by the action 
with the bread and with the wine. The word that consti- 
tutes the Church wasadeed. Im Anfang war die That. The 
divine Teacher had done His work, and was rising into the 
divine Doer, the Redeemer. ‘The lesson, taught but un- 
learnt, must now be conveyed by an action which will not 
fail. The great act of the Cross was impending, of which 
only another act, and not a word, could be the symbol. 
The central point, therefore, in the Last Supper is not the 
symbolism of the elements, but the symbolism of the action. 
It is on this line only, perhaps, that we can hope for a 
happy issue from the vast controversies that have gathered 
here. 

The symbolism does not lie in the elements, but in the 
act. Thatistheexact point. Toremember Him was to ‘‘do 
this,” to ‘‘ take and eat.’”’ The stress of the situation falls 
not on “‘ body,”’ but on ‘‘ broken’”’; not on “ blood,”’ but on 
‘‘shed.’”? What was symbolised on the occasion was not a 
mere manifestation on the cross, but a decisive act there ; 
something not only exhibited, but done. Revelation is 
Redemption. Wherever our thought wanders from this 
aspect of the cross, and sees in it only a declaration, or an 
epiphany, of the love of God, the Sacrament shares in the 
loss of tone. A theology of mere revelation produces a 
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Church of mere sympathies. It fails in faith, sanctity and 
power. And amid a disillusioned world the Church sinks, 
sweetly vapid and witlessly content, to its amiable, ignoble 
end. 

(1) We note first, then, that it was an action that 
was to be symbolised. It was the work done for us by 
Christ—our Redemption. The eternal Christ, who is an 
everlasting Now, anticipates in the Supper His finished 
work, and in symbol says ‘‘it is done.”’ The value of our 
Lord’s actual flesh and blood was little before God. It was 
in no symbols of these that the sanctity lay. It is only 
metaphysical theories that have made them of such account. 
The precious and sacred thing was His holy, God-beloved 
will and its complete obedience of faith. There is the 
nerve of personality, there is the seat of sanctity. There 
the great, eternal, final Redemption transpired. The value 
of the cross lies in its value as an act of Christ’s soul and 
will. That act was the thing to be symbolised. 

(2) It was, therefore, an act which symbolised it: it was 
not the elements. An act is a spiritual thing. Its truest 
symbol is another act. The elements are no more than 
materials to enable the symbolic act to be done, as the body 
itself is but a finer material in the service of that act. When 
shall we take it fully home that as the Incarnation was not 
a physical act in the first place, so neither was the Atone- 
ment? The accent falls neither on the physical entrance 
of Christ into the world in the one case, nor on His physical 
sufferings of exit in the other. The secret of the Incarna- 
tion lies in the personality of Christ, whose centre is the 
holy Will. 

And we may illustrate thus. A spoken word is the 
symbol of a thought: the visible letters only enable us to 
convey the symbol. They are not the symbol itself. What 
the letters are to the word, that the bread and wine are 
to the Sacrament, crovyeta, littere, elementa. What the 
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word is to the thought, that is the Sacrament to the cross. 
Only that the Sacrament, as it symbolises not a truth or 
thought, but an act, is an acted word, a deed, the com- 
munity’s response in kind to the act that made a community 
of it; and being an act, it has a reality in it, symbol though 
it be, which no material elements could have. 

We repeat the word often; the thought is there once for 
all. The music is performed often: the composer’s work 
stands there as a spiritual totality of achievement, render it 
as often as you will. We repeat often the symbolic act, but 
the work of Christ which is rendered in it is done once and for 
ever. That work, in a true (if guarded) sense, repeats itself 
in us when we obey in the memorial act. It is misleading 
to speak of the action in the Sacrament as merely sym- 
bolical, and not reiterant at all. It is not symbolical in 
any sense that would impair its relative reality. As the 
Romanists, with their false start from the elements, are 
forced to place under them the Lord’s real body, so, start- 
ing from the true base of the action, we must own in it the 
real acting of the ever present Christ, the real operation of 
His work and cross, the real self-utterance of His undying 
death. It was the same will, in the same effort, that both 
died and enacted at the Supper the symbol of His death. 
' And it is the same death which acted backwards, if we may 
so say, in the institution of the Sacrament, and which acts 
onwards in our observance of it. The Last Supper and 
Gethsemane forefelt and foredid the cross; rehearsed it, if 
such a word may fitly be applied to anything so absolutely 
real and so little dramatic in each case. Neither was a 
mere rehearsal, any more than our observance is, a mere 
repetition or commemoration. It is the same act and will 
uttering its fundamental reality in both, in its preludes as 
in our aftersong. 

(3) We have, therefore, really a symbol behind a symbol. 
The broken bread stands for the broken body; the broken 
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body stands for the broken, bowed, but invincible will. 
The ultimate reality is the will’s act. The great symbolism 
and sanctity, therefore, must be sought in the breaking of 
the bread and the breaking of the body, and the partaking, 
not in the bread or the body as elements per se. The true 
vehicle and symbol of an act is not an element, but a living 
body capable of acting. A substance might symbolise a 
substance, as bread the body. But only an act can sym- 
bolise an act, the material act the spiritual. That which is 
born of the flesh is flesh, but that which is born of the 
Spirit is Spirit. But every act is a spiritual thing. It is an 
act that the symbolism ends in, and therefore action is the 
region it all moves in. The acted symbol, especially at the 
first supper, is thus more than a symbol. It is part of the 
reality symbolised. It is the utterance of the same act of 
will. It was the same will that broke the bread and bowed 
on the cross. And it did both in the strain and exercise of 
the one spiritual act that redeemed, the actus purus ex- 
tended through Christ’s total personality as its character- 
istic energy. The symbolism of the occasion, I repeat, lies 
in the action, not in the elements; and the real presence is 
the present action of the Saviour’s will, not of His sub- 
stance. Itis there not for contemplation or adoration so 
much as for communion. We all hold to Christ’s real pre- 
sence in Communion; but if it is not in the substance, it 
must be in the act. The real presence of Christ is not in 
the elements nor in the air, but it is His act within our faith- 
ful act. Christianity means nothing if spirit cannot thus 
interpenetrate spirit, and act act. It is not on the altar He 
dwells, but in the common will surrendered and united to 
Him. It is not in the temple space, but in the community 
of the obedient Church. This points to a Sacramentalism 
which is much other than commemoration, and yet is the 
deathblow to Sacerdotalism. It ends the worship of the 
elements, and the monopoly by the priest of the consecrat- 
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ing function of the community. It is the faith of the pre- 
sent community that completes the act. The essence of 
the Sacrament is the common act of the common indwell- 
ing Lord, and the symbolic act ceases to be symbolic 
merely. It is profoundly real, and therefore alone pro- 
foundly religious. Our worship is no more subjective and 
sentimental, as commemoration must become. It is 
positive and objective. It is the act of God in its return to 
God; the Holy Spirit in sublime death returning to God 
that gave it. Every act of a revealing God is reflex, and 
is incomplete till it return in congenial response. The 
finished work includes a Church and a Church’s acts. 

The action is real on both sides. It is a real assignment 
of ourselves to Christ crucified; and it is a real assignment 
by Himself of Christ crucified for us, as I shall shortly 
show. I quite accept the old illustration given by Dr. Dale, 
and the validity of its distinction between a surrender of the 
keys by the governor of a besieged town, and a ceremony in 
which the forces of the besieger present him with keys em- 
blematic of those he has won or is to win. It is a case of 
real offering and surrender in the Sacrament, both on our 
side and on Christ’s. It is not dramatic, not ceremonial, 
not commemorative alone. As Christ was God’s act of 
grace, and did not merely announce it, so our central 
worship is a real offering in return, and not the mere 
expression of surrender effected somewhere and sometime 
else. We offer ourselves anew. We utter in a solemn 
detail and special function the compendious act of conse- 
cration, which is the standing and decisive relation of our 
soul to God in Christ. 

(4) But we do more. Such a view is still too subjective ; 
it tends to be too introspective, and ends by being too 
sentimental. We make a more objective offering. Some- 
thing in our hands we bring—something not ourselves 
which makes our righteousness. We bring Christ, and 
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offer Him far more truly than is done in the Mass. ‘The 
great hold and power of that rite is due to the objectivity 
of the offering. This overrules for many a soul its falsity 
in that which is offered. Well, we do not offer His body 
and blood, but we do offer Himself and His act of death. 
We make His sow/ an offering for sin. 

Men once offered Him up on the altar of their rage and 
hate. Man will go on now to offer Him for ever on the 
altar of his repentance, gratitude, and adoration. We have 
nothing else to give, and worship is giving. We can but 
bring to God what He has provided. What is the value 
of our sin-stained thanks in themselves to Him? What is 
the worth of our mere emotions, our faltering resolves ? 
The broken, contrite mood is not necessarily the contrite 
heart which has broken with self and sin. What at least 
is the value of these things as a return for all that is meant 
by grace, forgiveness, redemption? We are not worthy 
even to thank Him but in a worthiness He Himself gives. 
That worth is Christ in us, in our praises, thanksgivings, 
Eucharists. It is only Christ in our praises and prayers 
that makes them worship. ‘This is a truth which may 
seem to esthetic, literary, or (most odious of all) stagey 
piety both narrow and inhumane. And, indeed, to a re- 
ligion which is in the first place humanist and only sympa- 
thetic it must so seem. The sorrow of Christ is the agony 
of a strait gate. But it is mankind’s only avenue to the 
Kingdom of Heaven; and it is this kingdom, and not 
Humanity, that is the ideal and principle of Christian faith. 
And the kingdom of God draws its value from Christ and 
Christ’s death. The prophet was hallowed by the king- 
dom, but the kingdom is hallowed by the Christ. It is 
He in us who consecrates any feelings or deeds of ours to 
God. We have nothing to offer God but Christ and His 
Cross. It is not our warmth of feeling towards God that 
makes it welcome to Him, nor our obedience of act, nor our 
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sincerity of intention. This zs the work of God to believe 
in Jesus Christ. It is our warmth, strength, or reality of 
faith that wings our worship. And faith makes us feel 
that no penitence, praise, prayer, or sincerity of ours is 
worth anything to God as worship except in the midst of 
them there is the Sacrifice of Christ once offered in 
time, and in the world of spirit continually being offered, 
especially in the life of souls dead in His death. In all our 
worship we are but giving Christ back to God. We are 
making His soul an offering who first offered Himself as 
God’s offering. We are not simply remembering Him, but 
renewing in our spiritual experience that perpetual experi- 
ence of His in which by faith we share. Our union with 
Him aspires to share His spiritual experience to-day, an 
experience in which the cross of Calvary is surely some- 
thing much more integral and potent than a reminiscence ; 
while its expression by us is for Him who acts through us 
surely far more than a memorial. His intercession, as the 


prolongation of His redeeming act, is surely more than that 
He— 


* Still remembers in the skies 
His tears, His agonies, and cries.” 


All this is especially so in partaking of the Sacrament of 
His death. We are made priests unto God. We take 
Christ’s offered soul in our hands, as it were, and offer Him 
to God, in no material fashion but in our redeemed ex- 
perience as wills united with Him. All communicants 
have not come to realise this height of the matter as 
yet. They have stages to run, and initiations to undergo. 
But such is the goal and idea of the Church’s Communion. 
We make His offered soul our soul’s offering. We hallow 
into worship all our subjective experience by His objective 
work and its real presence. He not only stirs our emotions 
by His memory, but being in us, mingled with our experi- 
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ence, He consecrates them and carries them to God. He 
makes worship of them by creating them, and by incor- 
porating our act with its parent act, with the sole, sufii- 
cient, and all-hallowing act of worship ever done to God, 
namely, His own soul’s obedience, agony, victory, and 
praise. No religious excitement or energy is worship till 
sanctified thus, either within our knowledge or beyond. 

(5) But I would go farther still, and say that in the Sac- 
rament we have a real offering from Christ’s part also. We 
can never, never hold against the sacerdotal churches till 
we are sacramentarian enough in our worship to go be- 
yond them in the reality of the offering by exceeding them 
in its truth. We must offer, as I have said, not ourselves 
only to Christ, but Christ Himself to God. But also, going 
farther, we must furnish opportunity for Christ’s renewed 
offering of Himself through us to the world. We have to 
do more than announce His gospel. We must transmit it. 
We have not only to preach Him, but give Him effect. 
We cannot redeem men to God, but we can do much to 
reconcile. That is a great sacramental function. It is 
Christ acting through His Church on the world. And with 
most Christians and many churches life is so little sacra- 
mental in its tone and reconciling in its effects because we 
are so far below the sacramental in our central worship. 
Our weakness before Rome and all that is Romeward lies 
in the poverty and subjectivity of our sacramental faith. 
Our churches are not in earnest with a sacramental view 
of life because we are nervous about a sacramental view of 
worship. We are more afraid of the priest than sure of the 
Presence. Mere protest is conducting us through Zwing- 
lian attenuation to Socinian negation. We do not act in 
worship or life as if we were men in whom Christ crucified 
is offering Himself to the world, through the Church as its 
hope. We turn often from the sacraments with an im- 
patience so rugged that it is more self-willed than honest, 
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and we say we will not observe them but live them. And 
certainly we succeed so far as that our living of them is 
without observation. 

The Communion is an act of the Church moved by 
Christ in its midst. Butif He is present in the act to 
which He inspires His Church, then He is acting by His 
Church, He is doing something. And on such an occasion 
that something can only be in some real sense the act of 
the Cross. The Cross is the central energy of His spiritual 
world, the focus of all the influences that constitute the 
kingdom of God. It is the real point of departure for the 
Holy Spirit, even if the resurrection was the point of 
emergence, and Pentecost the point of attachment for the 
Church. In such an act of the Church, therefore, Christ 
is in a real sense offering Himself. He is at least offer- 
ing Himself continuously to the world as the Crucified, 
who was once, but for ever, offered for it. The Sacra- 
ment is always some real function of His Sacrifice—that 
is, of Himself in sacrifice, and not simply of us in re- 
sponse. It is a great act of preaching by the Church, 
' which is the hierophant of an undying inspiration. It is 
practical preaching in the great sense of the term—which 
(as I have said) is not, in the day’s phrase, preaching “‘ con- 
duct,” but preaching by a great act, by a word which is 
really a deed, as the gospel word in its essence is. We do 
not repeat His Sacrifice as the Mass professes to do, but 
we do re-echo it in the only way an act can be re-echoed 
—by another act in which the initial act returns upon 
itself in kind as a real act of spiritual will, and not of 
institutional ritual. The priest offers a real sacrifice in 
each Mass. We in each Communion but proffer the real 
sacrifice offered once and always by Christ alone. But it 
is His offering all the same that is the active and efficient 
element in our proffering. His action is our real presence 
and power. We are not mere participants but factors in 
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the mighty act. It is by an act which is ours, but also 
and still more, Christ’s own act in us. It is the living 
Christ re-asserting by act, through the Church which His 
death made, that one unique, infinite, sufficient death, 
never to be repeated even by Him, yet never to cease 
acting and reproducing itself in our will and deed. His 
death is, in our act as a Church, not simply recalled, not 
simply related, not simply witnessed to by us, as a report 
of old, forgotten, far-off things. To show forth the Lord’s 
death, is, in a sense we are too timid about grasping, to re- 
enact it, to let it re-present itself in us as real action within 
real action, a real presence in real effect where the last 
reality lies—in the spiritual will. It is an act and energy 
of Christ Himself if He be His Church’s life, if the out- 
going focus of His life in the redeemed community be the 
act of redemption, and if the ingathered focus of our wor- 
ship be the rite in which we act purely and only as souls 
redeemed. It is a function of Christ’s ever vibrating act 
of present, undying death ever offered through the Church 
in the heart’s region of spiritual reality to the soul, to 
the world, and to God. 

The acting subject in the Sacrament, then, is first, Christ, 
and, second, the Church. ‘It is God that baptizes us,” 
says the Apology for the Augsburg Confession, ‘‘ and the 
minister only in His name.” And the like applies to the 
real agent in the other Sacrament. But the Church acts 
as a community of individual believers. And on the part 
of each soul there is action which, symbolic as it is, is not 
prophetic or predicative, as the act of the community is, 
but appropriative. In the act of consuming the elements 
there is a symbol of that union between the person of 
Christ and the believer which is the soul of Christian faith. 
And it is a symbol which is not mere symbol, but such a 
function of loving union that in the act of commerce the 
reality is consummated and deepened. Here, again, it is 

VOL. VIII. 18 
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not so much the elements that are symbolic but the act. 
It is not the substances that meet—the spiritual substance 
of Christ under the elements and the spiritual substance of 
our soul. Such an idea is really materialist, however re- 
fined. It turns sacramental grace into something that can 
be infused in a sense too literal for spiritual safety. It 
opens the way to believe in an infusion of grace which 
incorporates it with our nature in a sub-conscious region 
independent of any intelligent spiritual activity of ours. 
The mysticism then becomes magic. We are transmuted 
without being converted, consecrated without being sancti- 
fied. Itis not thus that grace works. It is not the Saviour’s 
corporeity that is conveyed, however glorified. It is His 
Person and work acting from the eternal world on our 
person in its responsive work and receptive energy. Spirit 
with spirit meets, life with life. His flesh means His per- 
sonality, His blood its distinctive native energy, namely, 
His redeeming work. It is on these we feed. His spirit 
and energy pass into ours in conscious communion. What 
meets is here again two wills in an act, two personalities 
in blended function. We may call this union mystic if we 
will, but it has none of the dangers of a mysticism con- 
ceived as the blending of two substances, however ethereal. 
It is intelligent, interpersonal, not fusion but interpenetra- 
tion, the union of two moral beings in an act which is none 
the less a moral act that it transcends the limits of such a 
term. Itis spiritual in the sense in which only beings of 
amoral nature destined for love and trust can be spiritual. 
It has the spirituality possible only to living persons. We 
appropriate Christ in the Sacrament, therefore, in no other 
Way or measure than as we appropriate the gospel, the 
work of Christ for the conscience and on the conscience. 
The Sacrament of the word is the key to each Christian 
Sacrament. They exist for the sake of the word of the 
gospel. They have value according to the extent to which 
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they are charged with that and give it effect. And what 
the Lord’s Supper conveys is not only the word made flesh, 
but still more made sin for us, the word as a living, acting, 
redeeming personality, in contact with our faith. What it 
effects is this union with the like personality in those who 
partake, who are forgiven, and who become the righteous- 
ness of God in Him. 

It is the gospel which interprets the Sacraments, not the 
Sacraments the gospel. That is the grand principle of a 
a Protestant sacramentarianism. ‘he Sacraments depend 
on our idea of Redemption, on our kind of faith. 

If we thus fix our symbolism on the proper point, and 
find it in the act rather than the elements, we gain two 
things. We transcend the jejune idea of a mere com- 
memoration, upon which no Church can live, however a 
school, sect, or society may perpetuate it. And we escape 
from the evil sacramentalism which historically goes hand 
in hand with priestly prerogative, and which philoso- 
phically materialises heavenly things by spiritual ideas 
really drawn from the qualities of substance. It is impos- 
sible in course of time to escape the dangers of either 
extreme. Commemoration dries into lean Socinianism and 
a piety of parched commonsense. And the veiled mate- 
rialism of the Mass appears in the general soul as a pagan- 
ism and superstition which are a correct translation of the 
false sense underlying all. 

A profound sacramentalism is the only exit from a false 
sacerdotalism. 

And the writer cannot veil his conviction that much 
objection to it is more polemical than positive, more pro- 
testing than informed, and that it proceeds, in many pious 
cases, not from spiritual freedom, volume, or vitality, but 
from the autodidact’s lack of spiritual depth, seriousness, 
and sequacity of thought. 

P. T. Forsytu. 
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XII. ‘* THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS.’’ 


“THE forgiveness of sins,’ the greatest of the gifts of 
grace, and that which presupposes all others, has stood in 
this place from time immemorial. It describes the present 
state of salvation, in opposition to the state of guilt before 
believing, and outside the Holy Church, as well as in oppo- 
sition to the state of perfection, in which no sin and no 
more remembrance of sin affecting the life of men will 
exist. Certainly where ‘“‘ forgiveness of sins’’ is there is 
also life and blessedness, and as certainly the new life, 
belonging to this present time, of the justified and re- 
conciled longs for and reaches forth to its completion. 
Therefore the Confession cannot end better than with the 
attestation of this hope. But every one must also acknow- 
ledge that our Creed is to be preferred to the Roman, be- 
cause it does not end with the attainments of ‘‘ the resur- 
rection of the dead” but with ‘‘eternal life.’ Those also 
who adhere to the Roman Creed, which has not got this 
beautiful conclusion, have endeavoured in many ways to 
supply the deficiency.!. This conclusion is not original, for 
then it would be inexplicable why it should have been cut off 
in Rome. However it is immaterial that we do not know 
when and where it was added. ‘‘The resurrection of the 
flesh,’ which gives to the Christian hope of an everlasting 
life its peculiar character, has, so far as we know, never been 
wanting. We cannot well contradict our great Reformer 
when he says in the long Catechism that this is not well 

1 So Marcellus (see p. 390 n. 1, vol. vii.) ; so Augustine twice in commentaries 
on the Milanese form, i.e. the Roman Creed; so also many creeds which in 
other respects are essentially identical with the Roman, or are more nearly 
related to it than to our Apostles’ Creed, such as that of Ravenna (Hahn, p. 


25) the African (Hahn, pp. 31, 33, 34) ; also a similar one in the Appendix to the 
Sacramentary of Bobbio (see p, 141, n. 4, supra). 
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expressed in German, and when he goes on to say: ‘In 
good German we should speak of the resurrection of the 
body or of the corpse, but this is of no great importance 
as long as we understand the word rightly.” It is to be 
noticed that Luther as a translator of the Bible did not 
hesitate to write ‘‘ flesh”! in countless passages where 
the Bible, like the Creed, uses the Semitic word “ flesh’”’ in 
a sense which deviates much more from the common Ger- 
man and the Western mode of speech in general. Further, 
it is obvious that Luther’s scruple has nothing to do with 
criticisms of the hopes of the resurrection of the flesh which 
have been founded on the Resurrection of Christ and before 
that on Christ’s word and deed. They raise the question 
on their own account. The plain and unequivocal expres- 
sion of it had already in Apostolic times been very needful. 
Where heathen views, as in Corinth, still exercised power 
over the modes of thought of the newly converted, natural 
reflection, after their first acceptance of the Gospel, imme- 
diately withstood this portion of it. They acquiesced in the 
Resurrection of Christ, and without exactly disputing life 
after death they denied the future resurrection of the dead. 
We know from St. Paul’s refutation that this expectation 
was looked upon as absurd. Others were more careful in 
their opposition to the Christian Confession. They gave 
out that they also on their side believed in a resurrection 
of the dead, only it must be rightly understood. The 
resurrection of the dead had already taken place,” clearly 
not in the special sense which the preaching of Jesus and 
His Apostles connected with the words, “the dead will 
rise again.”” This was only a figurative expression for an 
event of quite another nature, which often repeated itself. 


1 E.g. John 8. 15; 17. 2; Romans 3. 20; 11, 14. Elsewhere he translates 
it ‘“‘ man,” e.g. Matt. 24. 22. 

22Tim. 2. 18. On the misinterpretations here supposed, cf. Hist. of the 
Canon, II. 901 f. 
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Early enough we hear of allegorical misinterpretations by 
which this marvellous statement was justified. The dead 
were raised when unbelieving heathen attained to a Chris- 
tian confession of God, and a certain kind of resurrection 
from the dead is experienced by many men who beget 
children ; while they themselves are tottering to the grave 
they live again, and when they are dead they live on in 
their children. There was thus a resurrection of the flesh 
side by side with a resurrection of the spirit. Marcion had 
already before him the testimony of Jesus and of the 
Apostle Paul, which had been committed to writing. He 
remodelled both from what was, according to his idea, an 
uncorrupted gospel, but it was one which had never been 
written before his time. He disputed the resurrection of 
the flesh, that is of the body, and maintained that the soul 
only would be saved. St. Paul’s judgment (1 Cor. 15. 50) 
that ‘‘ flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God”! 
furnished him and others with their chief argument, but 
it was one which had been used by others before Marcion 
to controvert the real Resurrection of the buried Body of 
Jesus.” In the time of Irenzus all the opponents of the 
Christian doctrine of the resurrection appealed to this state- 
ment. It was also the hobby-horse of the Manicheans.* 
But many who pretend to be theologians in the nineteenth 
century ride it still more proudly than their predecessors, 
when they maintain that the confession of ‘“‘ the resurrec- 
tion of the flesh’’ is in direct opposition to the doctrine 
of St. Paul. The Fathers of the Church from Justin to 
Augustine have already given the right answer: Only that 

1 Tertull. de carne Christi, 48; c. Mare. V.9,10. Cf. Hist. of the Canon, I. 
615, and the fragment of Justin’s work on the Resurrection in Methodius, 
Zeitschr. f. Kirchengesch. VILL. 6; Bonwetsch, Methodius, p. 232. ; 

2 Tren, 1, 30,13. The disciples are said to have misinterpreted the appear- 
ances of the Risen One from ignorance of this saying. 

3 Tren. V. 9,1; Tertull. de carne Christi, 48. 


4 August. c. Faustum, XVI. 29; ce. Adimantum, 12.4; c. advers. legis, 6. 22 ; 
cf. de agone christ. 31. 33; retract. I. 17, 22; 11. 3. 
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which has fallen can rise again. It is therefore meaning- 
less to talk of the resurrection of the dead when all that is 
meant by it is a continuation of the life of the spirit when 
freed from the body by death. As Augustine says, with 
reference to St. Paul’s statement, the chapter in which it is 
found should be read right through instead of deceitfully 
tearing a sentence from the context and holding fast to 
that alone. ‘‘ Only read it through,” says Augustine; ‘a 
commentary is needless, for the matter is not obscure.” 
‘* Flesh and blood’’ here, as everywhere else in the Bible, 
means man as he is by birth and nature. Since such an 
one, as Jesus Himself taught, cannot inherit the kingdom 
of God, St. Paul exhorts all to bear the likeness of the 
second Adam, the risen and glorified Savour, in this life.’ 
But on this same truth is also founded the confident hope 
that the bodily life, which Christians shall win again 
through the resurrection, will not be a repetition of that 
which became theirs by birth, but will be like unto the 
Body of the Risen Jesus, transformed, spiritualized, trans- 
figured, and yet a bodily life and therefore flesh. The verse 
1 Corinthians 15. 39 shows that St. Paul includes in the 
expression ‘‘the flesh’’ the spiritual body of the Risen 
Christ and that of the Christians who attain to the Resur- 
rection. For he shows by examples taken from ordinary 
natural history that ‘‘ all flesh is not the same flesh,”’ in the 
very passage in which he opposes the absurd consequences 
which would arise from the complete identity and similarity 
of the present body with the future. He then exchanges 
the word “‘ flesh ’’ for its synonym “ body,” and shows how, 
even in this world, the most varied degrees of glory may 
exist in bodily appearances. All this must be taken into 
account in speaking of the resurrection of the dead. A 


1 Thus especially Tertullian c. Mare. V. 10, on the ground of the right reading 
(portemus, inquit, non portabimus, preceptive non promissive). Cf. Col. iii. 9 
Eph. iv. 22 ff. 
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spiritual body, a body of flesh that has been changed and 
transfigured by the spirit, is, according to St. Paul, to be 
looked for at the return of the Lord for those Christians 
who shall be living upon the earth as well as for the dead. 
These are in substance the thoughts with which the 
Fathers from the second to the fifth century opposed the 
attempts that were made to set aside by means of Biblical 
words the doctrine of the Bible on the resurrection of the 
dead. They still suffice to-day. 

It cannot be said that the expression ‘“‘ resurrection 
of the flesh,’’ which is founded on the Bible,’ and which 
is familiar in the Creed and in early Church literature, 
ever gave rise to serious misapprehension. The Church 
of Lyons records, with the calmness born of the faith which 
has overcome the world, that in the year 177 the heathen 
persecutors burnt the bodies of the martyrs and threw 
their ashes into the Rhone. The chroniclers add only: 
‘‘This they did as though they could overcome God and 
rob the martyrs of the new birth (of their bodies). They 
did it, as they say, that they might have no hope of the 
resurrection, in the confidence of which they have intro- 
duced a new and a strange religion amongst us, despising 
torments and ready to face death with joy. Now let us see 
whether they will rise again, and whether their God will 
help them and deliver them out of our hands.” 

It was the custom in some Churches, when the baptismal 
confession was made, to say, ‘‘I believe in the resurrection 
of this flesh.’”’? The confessor made at the same time 
the sign of the cross on his forehead or his breast, meaning 


1 Cf. Luke 24. 39; Acts 2. 26, 31; Clem. I. Cor. 26 (in which a quotation 
from Job 19. 26 is introduced) ; Herm. Sim. V. 7, 2 (This thy flesh, the same) ; 
Clem. II. Cor. 9; Ign. Smyrn. 3; Justin, dial. 80 extr.; the fragments of a 
genuine history of his on the resurrection, c. 2 ff. (Otto II.8, 214 ff.). 

? Rufinus, c. 36, 41, 43, 45-47; Nicetas (Caspari, Anecd. p. 357 f.); Pseudo- 
aug. Sermo 242; Liturgia Mozar. (Hahn, p. 36); Missale Florentinum in 
Caspari, IY. 302 (n. 73). 
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thereby: This my mortal body shall be made worthy of 
eternal life. That might have given rise to misconceptions, 
but I do not know that the literature of the early Church 
contains any words on the resurrection so ambiguous as 
those contained in one verse of the glorious hymn on the 
resurrection composed by the Electress Louisa Henrietta. 
The preachers who accept that formula and comment on 
it do not neglect to remind us that the body which we 
hope for is a spiritual body, raised above all the meanness 
and weakness of this present life. Only the fervour of the 
personal appropriation of the confession of the community 
could find expression in this definition of the Creed. If 
ever the danger should arise that the faith of the confessing 
community were to draw unwholesome nourishment from 
the words “‘ resurrection of the flesh,’’ which degenerated 
into the superstition, that our life in eternity would be simi- 
lar to our life on earth, there would be nothing to prevent 
the substitution of ‘‘a resurrection of the body ”’ for these 
words, as Luther wished; or, as is the practice of many 
Eastern creeds, ‘‘ the resurrection of the dead.’”’ It is even 
quite possible that the latter expression in the Creed was 
the original one, and was only later explained by the 
plainer expression, ‘‘ resurrection of the flesh,’’ in opposi- 
tion to the various misinterpretations which have been 
cropping up ever since the days of 8. Paul.! But I have 
never seen the slightest sign of that danger, and I imagine 
that in this and many other respects we find ourselves in 
@ similar position to the Christians of the second century, 
who expressly confessed ‘“‘ the resurrection of the flesh ’”’ 
in order that they might not give up that which was 
peculiar to their Christian hope. 


The results of this investigation may be summed up as 


1 Cf. the reflections of Caspari, III. 154-161, which do not exhaust the 
subject. 
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follows. Judging from its contents our Creed has a full 
right to the title Apostolical. It does not contain one 
sentence which cannot be well derived from the history 
and teaching of Jesus and the explanatory and illustrative 
teaching and preaching of the Apostles. It answers also in 
a remarkable manner to its original use as a baptismal 
confession, and as a plain, popular confession of the 
Christian faith of the community. -For it does not con- 
tain a single sentence which does not correspond with an 
event in the historical revelation of God essential for 
sanctifying faith. It contains in classic brevity, in 
rhythmic melody, and with a completeness attained by 
no other confession, all that a Christian ought to re- 
member if he would find all his consolation and his joy 
in that which God has done through Christ,—in this 
must be included the creation,—and in all that He has 
promised yet to do for our complete redemption through 
Christ. The picture of Jesus going in and out amongst 
His people as teacher and benefactor has been found 
wanting. Must a confession that is used at Baptisms 
and Confirmations relate Bible history? This history 
will not admit of a compendious abridgment in a few 
words. Its charm and its winning credibility are found 
in its epic breadth. Surely a ‘‘ character sketch” of 
Jesus does not belong to a formula of confession. Who 
could draw it so that all would believe in it? What has 
already been said in olden times of the pictorial repre- 
sentation of Jesus applies also here: ‘‘ It is well that the 
painters have not been able to paint a single picture of the 
Lord that is satisfactory to all.” + Jesus Himself has made 
known His character for us as far as was necessary, above 
all in the good confession which He witnessed, suffering 
before Pontius Pilate, and through the sacrifice of His life 
on the Cross, to which His whole life of service pointed 
1 Cf. my Acta Joannis, p. 214, 7. 
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from the very beginning.! The Cross is the best com- 
pendium of the Gospel history. St. Paul as a mission- 
preacher at times confined himself exclusively to this com- 
pendium of the Gospel (1 Cor. 2. 2). Whoever has taken 
the story of the Cross to heart will also know how to value 
the history which took place between the Virgin birth and 
the Crucifixion, and will willingly listen to the Evangelists, 
while they relate it to him again in its manifold fulness 
of life. Neither will he find fault with the Evangelists 
because they are almost silent on the first thirty years of 
the life of Jesus, on ‘the’ formation of His character” 
and His ‘‘ moral development.”’ 

It has been said that an instructive explanation of the 
deeds recorded and the expression of their evangelical 
meaning are wanting. But is not this supposed deficiency 
in the Creed really an advantage? As long as our Gospels 
(Evangelien) bear this name we may call the simple 
recital of facts Evangelical (evangelisch), instead of 
framing them with wordy reflections. For the educa- 
tional purposes for which the Creed still serves it is really 
an advantage that it allows the teacher freedom of move- 
ment. Also for the continual liturgical use of the Creed 
it is a great blessing that it does not express reflections 
resting on instructive thoughts, which we should be 
obliged to make our own in thought and word, but that 
it places before our eyes in broad outline the wonderful 
works of God. As long as we cherish these in faith and 
appropriate them to ourselves they are as little likely to 
grow old and wearisome as the rising and setting of the 
sun every day on which God permits us to behold the 
beauty of His works. How many priceless productions 
of Christian thought we owe to this quality of our Creed! 
To mention only one example, which has not yet grown 


? Matt. 20. 28; cf. John 1. 29; 2. 17-22. 
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old. L. A. Petri’s meditations on the Creed,’ according to 
my view contain infinitely more understanding of Christian 
truth and experience of the heights and depths of human 
life and the strength of healthy, sound thought, than all 
the literature as yet produced by the advanced theological 
school of the present day, and that too in language which 
derives its strength and dignity from its truthfulness. 
When we consider the importance of the Creed as “‘a 
rule of truth” for the community and its teachers, the 
matter-of-fact nature of its contents is another advantage 
over which we may well rejoice. The more reflections on 
the nature of faith that a creed contains the more it bears 
traces of the common modes of thought, the theological 
culture and the ecclesiastical conflicts of the period in 
which it arose. The more transitory it is in its nature 
the less does it serve as the suitable expression of Christian 
faith for all times, which the Lord when He comes again 
hopes to find, not in many, it is true, but in some. The 
later Church confessions were an historical necessity in 
order to preserve the faith against distortion and mis- 
representation. But higher than all these formule of 
Christian truth as opposed to error stands the ancient, 
simple confession of Christianity. It states what God 
has done for us in Christ, what He daily does in us and 
will yet do if we cast not away our trust but hold fast to 
our confession. 
Finally, the Creed has one advantage over most of the 
other confessions, which divide those who bear the name of 
Christians, in that it unites them. The Creed maintains 
in Western Christendom the same out-and-out predominat- 
ing superiority over all others as a popular confession that 
it does with us. It is not even true that the Greek Church 
has never acknowledged the Western Creed, nor allowed 
the Apostolic origin of their own baptismal confession. 
1 Dr. L. A. Petri, The Faith in Short Meditations, 3rd ed., Hanover, 1872. 
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The fable of the composition of the original Creed by the 
united deliberations of the Apostles’ was certainly not 
invented by Ambrose and Rufinus and other men of Latin 
speech, who may have related it before them, but was 
brought over from the East. We find its characteristic 
features in a treatise of the third century, originally written 
in Greek, which is called The Catholic Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles and Holy Disciples of the Redeemer. 
It is described as a work composed by the Apostles them- 
selves very soon after the Council of the Apostles A.D. 5. 
This book, commonly called the ‘‘ Didascalia,”’ does not 
contain the exact words of a fixed baptismal confession as 
it had been composed by the Apostles, only many points 
of agreement with such a confession.” But the germ of 
the fable is to be found in the following narrative in the 
Didascalia: ‘‘ We, the Apostles, gathered ourselves together 
in Jerusalem and consulted what should be done. We 
agreed unanimously to write this Catholic Didascalia for 
the strengthening of you all in that which we hold fast. 
You must honour God the Almighty and Jesus Christ and 
the Holy Ghost, and you must exercise yourselves in the 
Holy Scriptures and believe in the resurrection of the 
dead, and use all creatures with thanksgiving.’”’ The con- 
fession of the Triune God is placed foremost among the 
doctrines enumerated by the Apostolic Council. I am 
unable to trace back the further development of this idea 
in the Greek Church. Nevertheless it lived on there. In 
the letter of Leo the Great to Flavian, the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, the Roman Creed of that time is spoken 
of as ‘‘the purest source of the Christian faith.”’ It is 
praised as the common confession of all the baptized on 
earth, quoted in sections word for word, solemnly approved 


1 Cf. pp. 4, 10n. 1, Germ. ed. 
2 Cf. p. 47,n.1 (Germ. ed.). Ihave translated Lagarde’s text, p. 102 ff., 
without giving the additions of the second hand. 
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and formally canonized by the fourth General Council of 
Chalcedon (451). The Greek Bishops at the Council ex- 
claimed directly after it had been read: ‘‘ This is the faith 
of the Fathers. This is the faith of the Apostles.” * 

Even more than this was done at the Trullan Council 
of the year 692, the so-called Conciliwm quini-sextum. The 
fathers of this council in their first canon confess ‘‘ that 
which was delivered by the eye-witnesses and servants of 
the Word, the Apostles of the Church chosen by God. They 
then acknowledge the faith more exactly determined by 
the 318 fathers of Nicewa against Arius, as well as the five 
(Ecumenical Councils which followed.2. We can only 
understand by this that the Greeks wished to point to that 
confession which was in use among them as a baptismal 
confession, before and for a considerable time after the 
Council of Nicza, as an inheritance from the times of the 
Apostles, even as a work of the Apostles. This opinion of 
the bishops in the year 692 is of as little importance as the 
Eastern legend of the composition of the Creed from the 
contributions of the twelve Apostles. But both views 
are nevertheless embodiments of the historical truth that 
the first outline of the Creed arose in the time of the 
Apostles, and therefore most certainly not without their 
aid. History, not legend, gives us a right to the ennobling 
thought that in and with our Creed we confess that which 
since the days of the Apostles has been the faith of united 
Christendom. 

THEOD. ZAHN. 


1 Hefele, Hist. of Councils, II.?, 440 ff., 453 f.,547. The seruples of some 
bishops did not-refer to this. 

* Bruns’ Canones apost. et conc. 1.34. Professor Fr. Nieldson, of Copen- 
hagen, was kind enough to point this out to me. No other explanation is 
satisfactory. Cf. Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, 1II.* 330. ‘* The declaration of 
their adherence to the Apostolic Creed,” etc. The difference between this 
canon and the first canon of the Council of Chalcedon should be noticed. 
Bruns, p. 25; and also Hefele, II. 505. 
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DELIVERING TO SATAN. 


THERE are two passages in the Epistles in which the 
phrase, ‘‘to deliver unto Satan,” is used in the one with 
reference to the incestuous Corinthian (1 Cor. v. 3-5), in 
the other with reference to Hymenexus and Alexander, who 
had thrust from themselves (I use the language of R.V.) 
faith and a good conscience, and had made shipwreck con- 
cerning the faith (1 Tim. i. 20). I propose to examine 
these passages, more particularly the first. They run thus: 
For I verily, being absent in body but present in spirit, 
have already, as though I were present, judged him that 
hath so wrought this thing, in the name of our Lord Jesus, 
ye being gathered together, and my spirit, with the power 
of our Lord Jesus, to deliver such a one unto Satan for the 
destruction of the flesh, that the spirit may be saved in the 
day of the Lord Jesus. 
Hymenzus and Alexander; whom I delivered 
unto Satan, that they might be taught not to blaspheme. 
It is obvious, on the slightest perusal of the passage, 
that we have portrayed to us a very solemn and awful 
ecclesiastical function. The whole ecclesia, or assembly, ot 
the Church, the entire body of those that ‘‘ are sanctified 
in Christ Jesus called to be saints’’ (1 Cor. i. 2), is to 
gather together in solemn conclave. This the Apostle has 
determined upon after due consideration, for this, I think, 
is implied in the word “ already.”’ He was far away from 
the Corinthians at Ephesus, but had had them constantly 
in his mind. Though he was absent from them in the body, 
his spirit was, as it were, present with them, and he had 
discussed the matter with himself as to what he would 
have done if he had been present with them. This was 
his decision. His whole spirit was on fire with righteous 
indignation. They had not half realized the guiltiness of 
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the sinner. ‘‘ Ye are puffed up, and did not rather mourn, 
that he that had done this thing might be taken away 
from among you” (1 Cor. v. 2). He knew what ought to 
be done to the man who had ‘‘so wrought this thing.” 
They must remember that, when they met in this solemn 
way, they were to be gathered together ‘‘in the name of 
our Lord Jesus.’ They were to realize that Jesus Christ, 
who had promised to be with two or three gathered to- 
gether in His Name, would be there present with them 
‘‘ with power.” St. Paul tells them what to do, claiming 
authority for himself as an Apostle, but with the deepest 
conviction that in what he is saying he has the spirit of 
Jesus. The guilty person, and any like him—for St. Paul 
seems here to be laying down a general rule—are to be 
delivered unto Satan for the destruction of the flesh. 
Handed over to Satan; but what for? That this punish- 
ment may result in the spirit being saved in the day of the 
Lord Jesus. It is St. Paul’s sentence which the Christian 
community ratify (for so it must be taken) and adopt as 
their own. 

A similar conclave we must imagine to have been held in 
the case of Hymenzus and Alexander. It is St. Paul’s 
sentence again, ‘‘ whom I delivered unto Satan.” There 
is no direct mention here of the temporal character of the 
punishment, but it is implied in the object of the delivering 
to Satan: ‘‘ that they might be taught not to blaspheme.” 
Whether these three guilty persons were led to repentance 
through bodily suffering or not we know not; Hymenzus, 
at any rate, about two years later, seems still to have been 
occupied in overthrowing the faith of others (2 Tim. ii. 18). 

I do not propose to go any further into the character of 
the punishment or its relation to ecclesiastical excommuni- 
cation. I desire rather to look backwards. Was there 
anything which suggested to St. Paul to do exactly what he 
did do? There certainly was. The infliction of temporary 
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bodily afflictions is attributed both in the Old and in the 
New Testament to Satan, notably in the case of Job in the 
Old Testament. But the parallel which can be drawn be- 
tween this delivering to Satan and what we are told in the 
Book of Job has never been, to my knowledge, fully drawn 
out. When it is, it seems to suggest that the Apostle had 
this, at any rate, in his mind when he issued his instruc- 
tions to the Corinthian Church. 

In the New Testament the sanctified in Christ Jesus, 
those who have been made ‘“‘children of God’ and ad- 
mitted into His Church, are to assemble together. In the 
Old Testament ‘‘ the sons of God’”’ assemble themselves, 
those who are dedicated to God’s service. None would be 
absent in this assembly any more than in the other. It is 
such a solemn occasion as that of which Micaiah spoke: 
‘*T saw the Lord sitting on His throne, and all the host of 
heaven standing by Him on His right hand and on His 
left’? (1 Kings xxii.-19), and in both cases the evil spirit, 
or Satan, was close at hand. In the New Testament the 
assembly is to be held as if it were acting with the Lord 
present in bodily form with it. In the Old Testament 
“the Lord” (the title used in the case of any manifestation 
of the Godhead ; see, e.g., Gen. xvili.) is there present in 
visible form, presiding over the assembly of the sons of 
God. ‘‘The Lord” was present in that assembly ‘“‘ with 
power,” just as St. Paul said His power was to be present 
with the Corinthians. In the New Testament the person 
dealt with had sinned. In the Old Testament, though we 
are told that in the time of trial Job did not sin, and that 
there was ‘‘none like him in the earth, a perfect and an 
upright man, one that feareth God and escheweth evil” 
(Job i. 8, 22), yet Job himself is the first to acknowledge 
his own unworthiness, and, while still undelivered, to 
repent in dust and ashes. In both cases the person 


arraigned is delivered to Satan. Job’s affliction was for 
VOL, VIII. 19 
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his perfecting. The object in the New Testament was 
the salvation of the sinner, that, on his repentance, his 
soul might be saved in the day of the Lord and have 
infinite blessings. In the Old Testament, when Job has 
undergone his godly discipline, the Lord accepts Job, as 
He will accept every true penitent, and blesses his latter 
end more than his beginning. In this way the comparison 
between the story of Job and the directions of St. Paul to 
the Corinthian Church can be drawn out. The resem- 
blance, of course, is not exact; just as type and anti-type 
never exactly correspond. But enough has surely been 
said to show that there is apparently some connection 
between St. Paul’s mode of dealing with the open trans- 
gressors of his time and the mode of action in the heavenly 
Court as depicted in the Book of Job. 
Henry A. REDPATH. 


A HISTORICAL COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE 
TO THE GALATIANS. 


XXIV. GREEK LAW IN GALATIAN CITIES. 


In the preceding section we noticed that Paul assumes 
among his Galatian readers familiarity with a certain 
system and state of legal procedure. They are expected to 
catch at once the sense of-an allusion to the identity and 
equivalence of the ideas Adoption and Heirship. There 
must therefore have existed around them in actual practice 
a system of law, according to which an heir was called 
a son in ordinary language and usage. To what part of 
Asia Minor does this fact point ? 

The mere fact that a regular testamentary system is 
implied proves that the old native condition of society had 
been replaced in the Galatian territory by a western 
civilization: the system of wills and will-making, wherever 
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it is traceable at that period, was derived either from Greece 
or from Rome.' This consideration shuts out those parts 
of Asia Minor where there is reason to think that the 
native Anatolian society still continued almost wholly free 
from admixture of western manners. Such parts were, 
é.g., Cappadocia, inner Pontus (i.e. Galatic Pontus and 
Cappadocic Pontus), Cilicia Tracheia, and, in general, all 
the country districts—as distinguished from the cities— 
over almost the whole of Asia Minor (except perhaps the 
Aigean coast-lands, where even the rustics may perhaps 
have been to a certain extain Grecized at an early time). 
Western manners and ideas were confined to the cities, and 
hardly penetrated into the rustic parts until they were 
carried there by Christianity. Paul, therefore, must have 
been addressing churches situated in the cities, not in the 
rural portions of Asia Minor. 

Again, Roman manners had not been superimposed 
directly on native ways among the people whom Paul 
addressed. They were familiar with Greek rather than with 
Roman procedure; and Paul’s illustration is drawn from 
Greek legal expression. It is therefore obvious that, as 
Greek law would not be introduced after the Romans had 
occupied the country, there must have been a period before 
the Roman conquest when Greek law ruled in the Galatic 
territory. 

Such would be the case with the country ruled by the 
Seleucid, or the Pergamenian, or the Bithynian kings. 
All of them, including even the Bithynian princes, had, 
beyond a doubt, established the Greek principles of society 
and law in their dominions. These principles, of course, 
were pretty much confined to the cities, and did not affect 
the rural population. But in these countries it is clear 


1 The excellent paper of Dr. W. E. Ball, already quoted, suffers from the 
assumption that a system of will-making must have been learned from Rome. 
He forgot Greece. See Contemporary Review, Aug., 1891, p. 278. 
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from the inscriptions that the cities possessed an organized 
municipal government of the Greek type, cultivated Greek 
manners and education, and used the Greek language. 

The Pontic and Cappadocian kings are more doubtful ; 
but, in all probability, Greek civilization was spread very 
little by their influence in their dominions. It is true that 
Greek was spoken at their courts to a certain (or uncertain) 
extent, and their coins bore Greek legends, but hardly the 
slightest trace of Greek city organization, except in the 
Greek colonies of the coast, can be detected dating from 
their time. Amasia is called a city by Strabo (about A.D. 
19), and a polis may probably be understood to have 
enjoyed something of a Greek organization; but this was 
probably due rather to the natural expansion of Greek 
manners and trade than to the intention of any Mithridates. 
Similarly, in Cappadocia, Mazaka and Tyana are called 
cities by Strabo. 

But as to Galatia Proper, the country of the Gauls, the 
case is almost free from doubt. The sketch of Galatian 
administration drawn by Strabo as existing before the 
Roman conquest is purely Gallic, and shows not a trace of 
the Greek character. Even Ancyra, the Galatian capital, 
he speaks about as a “‘fortress’’ (ppovpiov), avoiding the 
title polis. So far as natural probability and formal evidence 
go, we must say that in Galatia Roman principles of 
organization were superinduced directly on the Gallic 
social customs without the intervention of a period of 
Greek society and law. 

The only time during which any attempt to introduce 
Greek law into Galatia can possibly be looked for is during 
the reign of Amyntas, 37-25 B.c. But Amyntas was a 
dependent and creature of Rome; he was intended to 
prepare the country for absorption by Rome; and his 
reign was spent in making conquests and waging wars 
rather than in spreading Greek among the Gauls. 


a? ee 
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Naturally, even in North Galatia, Greek trade had prob- 
ably spread Greek manners to some degree in the towns, but 
none of them except Pessinus! seems to have any Greek 
municipal organization. The whole evidence, such as it 
is, points to the view that the Greco-Roman constitution 
was first imparted to them under Roman government. It 
is the natural and probable view that the character of 
North-Galatian institutions was more like the condition of 
Roman Gaul than that of the surrounding Asiatic districts. 
Hence Galatia Proper long continued to hold a unique 
position in Asia; and, as we see in Basil of Cwsarea and 
Gregory of Nyssa,’ the Galatians were disliked and de- 
spised by their neighbours as being rude, z.e. less Greek 
than the other nations. Ancyra was one of the greatest 
and most splendid cities of Asia Minor, but it seems to 
have been far more western and Roman than the cities 
of Asia. The evidence of Jerome, who recognised the 
Gallic dialect spoken in North Galatia as similar to that 
spoken among the Treveri, is one of those conclusive pieces 
of evidence which cannot be eluded or minimized. The 
only way open to those who refuse to accept the necessary 
inference from it is to say that Jerome deserves no credit, 
and to treat his statement as a blunder or a falsehood; but 
this unscientific and ‘‘ barbarian ’’ method of treating his- 
torical evidence will probably not be persisted in, since 
Mommsen has accepted and justified Jerome’s testimony. 

A writer who had lived among the Galatians would not 
be likely to draw his illustrations from Greek law, but from 

1 Strabo calls Pessinus an emporion and a polis ; but any municipal organiza- 
tion that existed in the town would be due to its partial freedom from Gallic 
rule. Strabo describes it as ruled formerly after the Anatolian fashion by 
priest-dynasts : in his own time the priests had lost much of their power, and 
we may suppose that Greek and Gallic fashions had both come in alongside of 
the native. Half of the priests at this late time were Gauls, and half, pre- 
sumably, of the old families (see art. Galatia in Hastings’ Dict. Bib., and Korte 


in Philolog. Wochenschrift, 1898, p. 3). 
2 See Histor. Geogr. of Asia Minor, p. 288, and Basil, Ep. 207, 1. 
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Roman law; and the Roman law that was known in Galatia 
must have been that which was current in the period after 
the province was constituted, B.c. 25. 

From this point of view, as from every other, we find 
that the Epistle was not addressed to a people of Gallic 
origin, but to the cities of Southern Galatia, Antiocheia, the 
Seleucid foundation, and the neighbouring cities, ruled for 
a century by the Greek kings, lying on one of the main 
thoroughfares of Greek trade, and exposed to Greek in- 
fluence almost continuously after the conquest by Alexander 
the Great.’ It is indeed probable (as I believe, though no 
one else as yet has expressed the opinion) that the Galatian 
chiefs, and thereafter the Pontic kings, ruled Iconium in the 
latter part of the second and the early part of the first 
century B.C. ; but Greek customs, once established, were too 
vigorous to yield to barbarism, and were maintained by the 
trading connexion. 


XXV. THE METAPHOR IN Romans Iv. 11. 


The objection will, perhaps, be made that in the Epistle to 
the Romans there occurs the same idea, that the common 
possession of faith constitutes a relationship of father and 
sons between Abraham and the Gentile Christians. Hence 
it may be argued that, if the idea could be expressed to a 
people who lived in Rome, its statement to the Galatians 
does not imply that they lived under Greek law. 

But the analogy between the language of Galatians and 
Romans in this point is only apparent; and the difference _ 
between them furnishes a conclusive proof of our case. 

Paul has to explain the same idea in both letters; but he 
does it in different ways and by different illustrations. To 
the Galatians he says, Your possession of Abraham’s pro- 
perty proves that you are his sons. To the Romans he 


1 Even in the time of Xenophon, Iconium was a polis, Anab. I. 2, 19. 
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says, Abraham’s possession of the same quality that you 
possess fits him to be your father; and ‘‘ circumcision was 
given to Abraham, like a seal afiixed to a document; the 
reason being that he might be the spiritual father alike of 
two divergent classes—believing Gentiles and believing 
Jews.” ! 

The two expressions are only different metaphors to 
express the same fact ; but the metaphor in each case is 
chosen to suit the reader—for the Galatians, a metaphor 
founded on Greek law; for the Romans, a metaphor 
founded on the customary usage of the word pater. Both 
in law and in common language pater in Rome had a 
much wider sense than “ father’ in English: the pater is 
the chief, the lord, the master, the leader. Jneas is the 
pater of all his followers He who has the proper qualifica- 
tions becomes the pater of all to whom his qualifications 
constitute him a guide and leader and protector. 


XXVI. O¢ ék Tictews. 


In this phrase and the opposite, oi é« wepitoujs, we have 
two remarkable expressions, which we can trace in their 
genesis, until they gradually harden almost into technical 
terms and badges of two opposite parties. In fact, that is 
entirely the case with o/ é« mepitouys in Acts xi. 2, where a 
long history is concentrated in a phrase. 

The following words are practically only an expansion 
and re-expression, after it has passed through the medium 
of my own mind, of a letter, which Dr. Gifford kindly 
sent in answer to my questions, reviewing the stages 
of the development of the two phrases. 

The phrase é« mictews is used only once in the Septua- 
gint—Habakkuk ii. 4—‘‘ The just shall live by his faith.” 
Paul took this saying, connected it with Genesis xv. 6— 


1 Sanday and Headlam, p. 106, 
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‘* Abraham believed in the Lord, and He counted it to him 
for righteousness ’’—and founded on the two his doctrine 
of the righteousness that is of faith—dvcavocvyny tHv éx 





TioTEWS. 

It is plain that Paul had used these two sayings in his 
former preaching to the Galatians, for they are quoted as 
familiar truths, whose origin does not need to be formally 
mentioned, ii1.6-11. His doctrine, therefore, must have 
been explicitly set forth to them orally, and in the letter 
was merely recalled to their memory: faith is the source or 
root in man of righteousness and of life, which is an ex- 
pression from a different point of view of the principle 
studied in Section XXII., that the belief in Christ becomes 
a life-giving power, ruling the nature of him who feels 
it. 

Comparing the language of the whole passage, beginning 
ii. 15, we see that of é€« wictews is an abbreviated expres- 
sion equivalent to ot é€x wictews dixaiwbévtes; seeii. 16, va 
SixarwOapev ex wictews Xpiotod Kal ovK e& Epywov vouou; iii. 
2, €& Epywv vouov 70 mvedua €dAaBerTe 1) €& axons TicTews; iii. 8, 
€x TioTews Sixatot Ta EOvn o Beds. Already the phrase seems 
to have a stereotyped form, and to imply a suppressed 
thought with which the readers were familiar. Paul, there- 
fore, in his teaching to the Galatians, must already have 
insisted on the distinction é« mictews and €& épywyv vomov (or 
éx Tepitouns); and hence he could use such concise and 
pregnant language to those who already had heard, when 
he desired to revivify in their mind the early lessons.* 

But in writing to the Roman Church, Paul was address- 
ing a body of Christians who had never listened (except 
a few individuals) to his doctrine; and he therefore ex- 
plained his meaning more fully to them. In that letter we 
read what was the kind of teaching which Paul in his 
preaching set before the Galatians, and which he assumes 

1 See above. 
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in his Epistle as familiar to them.' His Gospel was 
evidently exactly the same, and quite as fully thought out 
in Galatia in A.D. 47-48, as in Corinth in January or 
February a.p. 57. He saw the truth at his conversion at 
once and for ever. Thereafter there was no further 
progress or development in his Gospel, though there was 
undoubtedly a great development on the practical side, as 
regards the way and the accompaniments by which the 
Gospel was to be spread through the Gentile world, to 
which he was from the first commissioned to preach it. 

In Romans i. 17, Paul declares that the revelation in man 
of ‘‘ the righteousness of God begins from faith and leads 
on to fuller faith,” é« miotews eis miotw, and he quotes 
Habakkuk ii. 4. 

It is noteworthy that He gives the last words as a formal 
quotation, when writing to those who had not heard his 
teaching; but to the Galatians He uses them as a familiar 
axiom. 

Faith, then, is the beginning and the end of man’s part 
in the reception of the righteousness of God; and this is 
emphasized in iii. 21 22, ‘‘ apart from the law righteousness 
hath been manifested,” and ili. 28, ‘‘a man is justified by 
faith apart from the works of the Law.” 

Paul had always in mind the idea of his opponents that 
faith was only one element in the reception of righteousness, 
that ‘“‘apart from the Law righteousness is not fully 
manifested,” that ‘‘a man is justified fully by faith conjoined 
with the works of the Law.” Against that view Paul 
always appealed to the authority ‘‘ by works of Law shall 
no flesh be justified” (Gal. ii. 16, Rom. iii. 20.) The Law 
is a preliminary, aiding to produce that profound conviction 
of sin, which is a necessary step towards justification, 
because it exhibits so clearly to man his own sin. 


1 Romans is thus on a logical earlier stage than Galatians, but the circum- 
stances show that logical priority does not (as some scholars assume) imply 
chronological priority. 
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Another pair of antithetical phrases is éva miotews and 
dua vopov (Gal. il. 16, 19, Rom. iii. 25, 30). This seems to 
indicate the indispensable condition or means for the 
continued operation of the cause or source. 

The exact point in dispute between Paul and the Judaizing 
Christians must be kept in mind. Both sides were Chris- 
tians. Both held that belief in Christ was indispensable to 
salvation, that righteousness in man could not exist with- 
out faith. But the Judaizers held that the Law and Cir- 
cumcision were also indispensable to at least the fullest 
stage of righteousness. They were the party of believers 
who set the Law alongside of faith; and it would appear 
from Galatians ii. 16 that Paul represents His opponents’ 
view as being that in the Jew righteousness came from 
works of Law through (i.e. on condition of) faith, é& épyav 
vouwou Sia tictews. Hence the Judaistic part of the Chris- 
tians were ol éx Tepitouhs mictol, as they are called in 
Acts x. 45.1 

In regard to the Gentiles the view of Paul’s opponents 
was expressed in the form that righteousness in them comes 
éx TiaTews Sia vopov. 

In both cases alike Paul maintained the origin é« mictews 
kal dua miotews. His formula agrees always with half of 
theirs ; and when he contradicts them, he only contradicts 
the discrepant half of their formula. Hence we find the 
contradictions thus: 








JUDAISTIC. PAULINE. 
Jews .| &k vouov dua miotews. | éx rictews (Kal da ricrews). 
Gentiles | é« micrews dua vopov. | (ek wictews kal) da riotews. 














1 In Acts xi. 2, the title is used in a still further abbreviated form oi éx 


mepiTouns: but the meaning is the same, and the idea microi has to be supplied 
in thought. 


(Aleem 
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Accordingly, in Rom. ili. 80, God éccaiwoee Tepitopny €x 
TigTEews Kal axpoBvatiav Sia THs wictews, i.e. the Gentiles 
(from faith and) through the continued operation of their 
faith. 

Finally, the motive power in the process is expressed by 
the dative, yapitt, Romans ili. 24; Ephesians ii. 8. 

As the distinction between an indispensable condition and 
a source is very fine, the use of dia and éx« is hard to keep 
apart. But it is noteworthy that we never find the party 
names of did, but only of é« wepitomis, of Ex vomov, ol ex 
mistews. In most places ¢« expresses the fundamental 
thought; and éva is used much more rarely. 

In the two passages quoted from Acts the Pauline 
expression has crystallized into a title and the badge of a 
party. But in that case it is clear that the author of Acts 
understood the two opposing parties to be already consti- 
tuted when he applies to one of them the technical term. 
They who hold the view that the author was a remarkably 
accurate describer of events must conclude that he inten- 
tionally chose the technical term in order to show that the 
antithesis between the two views was already clear and 
definite. 


XXVII. GALATIANS tI. 15-18. 


An illustration from the ordinary facts of society, as it 
existed in the Galatian cities, is here stated. The Will 
(SuaOnxn) of a human being is irrevocable when once duly 
executed: hence the Will of God, formally pledged to 
Abraham, that all nations should be blessed in his seed, 7.e. 
in Christ,’ cannot be affected by the subsequent act of God 
executed 430 years later, viz., the giving of the Law. The 
inheritance of blessing comes from the original Will, and 
not from the subsequent Law. 


1 Exposrror, March, 1896, p. 178 f. 
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The sense of dva0jxyn in this passage has been much 
debated; and many excellent scholars declare that it does 
not mean Will or Testament (as we have rendered it), but 
either denotes a Covenant, Bund in German (so Calvin, 
Beza, Flatt, Hilgenfeld, Meyer, Lightfoot),- or has the 
general sense of Determination, Willensverfiigung or Be- 
stummung (so Zockler, Philippi, Lipsius, Hofmann, Schott, 
Winer).! 

But, in the first place, d1a@.j«n here is proved to indicate 
a Will by the fact that what the dva0jxn determines is an 
inheritance, cAnpovoyia, iii. 18. 

Secondly, there are really only two senses in which the 
Greek word Sia@j«n might be used by Paul; and the sup- 
position that he understood it, and expected the Galatians 
to understand it, in some vague, general, half-poetic sense, 
is quite unjustifiable: the passage demands a sharp, clear, 
and technical sense for the prominent word. Paul might 
employ it in the ordinary meaning in which it was current 
in the cities of Asia and Galatia; and he could also use it 
with the peculiar force of Covenant, which is given to it in 
the Septuagint.? In the present case there is no opening 
for doubt: he says that he is speaking “after the manner 
of men,” iii. 15. He therefore is employing the word in 
the sense in which it was commonly used as part of the 
ordinary life of the cities of Asia. 

What this sense was there can be no doubt. The word 
is often found in the inscriptions, and always in the same 
sense which it bears in the classical Greek writers,® Will, or 
Testament. But we must not take this to indicate a will 
as understood in modern law; and it is the unsuitability of 

1 I quote from Zéckler’s statistics. 

2 See Section xxviii. 

8 Lightfoot, who takes d:a9jxy in the Septuagint sense, quotes in his favour 
Arist. Av. 439, and says there are a few other examples; they are not, however, 


given in the latest edition of Stephani Thesaurus, and we must require exact 
quotations to support such a rare sense in prose. 
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the modern idea of a Will in the passage that has led the 
Commentators to reject it almost unanimously. We must 
interpret dva0jxn according as the idea was understood in 
the Asiatic Provinces at the time when Paul was writing. 
It was a provision to maintain the family with its religious 
obligations; and, though it sometimes included bequests of 
money to the State or to individuals, these bequests seem 
to be always regarded in the light of provisions for the 
honour and privileges of the testator and his family. 

It is here plainly stated that when the Will has been 
properly executed with all legal formalities, no person can 
make it ineffective or add any further clause or conditions. 
It is not a complete explanation to say that ‘“‘no person”’ 
means ‘no other,” for the argument is that a subsequent 
document executed by the same person does not invalidate 
the former. We are confronted with a legal idea that the 
duly executed Will cannot be revoked by a subsequent act 
of the testator. The appointment of an heir was the adop- 
tion of a son, and was final and irrevocable in the Galatian 
territory. The testator, after adopting his heir, could not 
subsequently take away from him his share in the inheri- 
tance or impose new conditious on his succession. 

That is a totally different conception of a Will from our 
modern ideas. We think of a Will as secret and inopera- 
tive during the life-time of the testator, as revocable by him 
at pleasure, and as executed by him only with a view to his 
own death. A Will of that kind could have no application 
to God, and no such analogy could have been used by Paul. 
But the Galatian Will is irrevocable and unalterable ; it 
comes into operation as soon as the conditions are per- 
formed by the heir ; it is public and open. 

Such was the original Roman Will;' but that kind of 
Will had become obsolete in Roman law. It could have 
been familiar to no one except a legal antiquary; and 


1 Maine, Ancient Law, ch. vi. 
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neither Paul nor any other Provincial is likely to have 
known anything about that ancient Roman idea. The 
Pretorian Will had become usual, and it was secret and 
revocable, and took effect only after the testator’s death. 
But Greek law retained that character much longer, and 
Galatian law, as we have seen, was under the influence of 
Greek law. 

The Greco-Syrian Law-Book—which we have already 
quoted as an authority for the kind of legal ideas and 
customs that obtained in an Eastern Province, where a 
formerly prevalent Greek law had persisted under the 
Roman Empire — well illustrates this passage of the 
Epistle.’ It actually lays down the principle that a man 
can never put away an adopted son, and that he cannot put 
away a real son without good ground. It is remarkable 
that the adopted son should have a stronger position than 
the son by birth; yet it was so. Mitteis illustrates this 
by a passage of Lucian,” where a son, who had been put 
away by his father, then restored to favour, and then put 
away a second time, complains that this second rejection is 
illegal, inasmuch as his restoration to favour put him on 
a level with an adopted son, who cannot be turned away 
in that fashion. 

In the Gortynian procedure, this principle of the Greek 
law was relaxed, and the adoptive father could put away 
his adoptive son by a public act, declared from the stone in 
the market-place before the assembled citizens, but he must 
give him two staters as a guest-gift. Evidently the gift is 
a sort of substitute for the inheritance; the adopted son 
had an indefeasible claim to share the property, and, by a 
legal fiction, the testator gives him his inheritance, and 
sends him away. é 


1 The following remarks are taken from Mitteis’ Reichsrecht und Volksrecht, 
p- 213 ff., who does not notice the confirmation by Paul’s words of the view 
which he states. 


2 dmroxnpuTrouevos, 12. 
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The adopted son and heir was adopted by the will and 
authority of the whole community, to keep up the existence 
of one of the families constituting the community. The 
father, therefore, had less power over the adopted son than 
over the born son; the latter was subject to his solitary 
will, the former had the will of the whole community on 
his side. 

When 6:a4y«n is understood thus, the paragraph becomes 
full of meaning; but this sense could hardly have existed 
in Gallic Galatia, but only in Southern Galatia. 

To make this subject clear, we must look at the use of 
d.aOyxn in an Epistle addressed to readers among whom 
Greek law had never exercised much, if any, influence, and 
to whom the Will of the Roman type, as current in the 
first century, alone was likely to be known. The use of the 
term 6va07«n was to them encumbered by the difficulty that 
a Will does not become valid until the death of the testator 
(Heb. ix. 16). This requires a special section. 

The exact sense of v. 15 must be observed. Paul does 
not say that a supplementary Will, émvdva@yxn, cannot be 
made; but that the new Will cannot interfere with or 
invalidate the old Will. A man can adopt a second son 
and heir by a subsequent Will. Then the two adopted 
sons jointly carry on the family in its religious and social 
aspect. Inheritance was not simply a claim to property, as 
we now regard it. Inheritance was the right to take the 
father’s place in all his relations to the gods and the State ; 
and two or more sons can take the father’s place jointly, 


each being the heir.’ 
W. M. Ramsay. 


1 Mr. Grenfell publishes an éridia0jxn (Alex. Erot. Pap., no, 21); it confirms 
and quotes the d:a6jxn. See next section. Nature might necessitate changes 
in the details ; new children and heirs may be born, and so on; but in essence 
the éwid:a04xn confirms the previous will. 
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NOTE ON MR. GRAY’S ARTICLE, “THE ALPHA- 
BETIC POEM IN NAHUM.” 


Mr. Gray’s carefully worked out article is not only an 
introduction to the newer mode of correcting the tran- 
scriptional errors of the Hebrew text, but a reply to the 
statement that the supposed traces of an acrostic in 
Nahum i. may be fortuitous, and an attempt to bring those 
English scholars who are as yet but moderately impressed 
by the critical discussions of Bickell and Gunkel into some- 
what closer agreement with those scholars. Few tasks 
indeed are more urgent than to stir our scholars up to 
work in more union with their continental brethren in the 
correction of the Hebrew text. But it would be strange 
if only the three English scholars mentioned by Mr. Gray 
had referred to the subject. In 1891 (Origin of the Psalter, 
p. 228), I argued that the psalm which underlies Psalms ix. 
and x., being an acrostic, might be contemporary with the 
alphabetic poem which ‘‘ perhaps’’ underlies Nahum i. 2- 
10; and in the Exposrror (June, 1895, p. 437) I remarked 
that, ‘‘as the combined researches of Bickell and Gunkel 
have shown,’ Nahum i. 2-ii. 3 is ‘‘ really an alphabetic 
psalm, describing Jehovah’s speedy appearance for judg- 
ment on Israel’s enemies, and is one of the numerous in- 
sertions of the post-exilic editors of the prophetic records ” 
(see also the footnote). I think that Mr. Gray should have 
mentioned my adhesion first to Bickell, and then to Bickell 
and Gunkel, uncoupled as it was with any minimizing 
adjectives or adverbs (which are ungracious, take up space, 
and are not required by scholars), except that diplomatic 
*‘ perhaps,’’ which was necessary in self-defence, but exerted 
no influence on my argument. For if any one has suffered 
in this country for a frank adoption of German methods, 
both in higher and in lower criticism, it is surely the 
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present writer; and if Bickell has had any friend among 
English critics, he surely hails from an Oxford college. 

I have also to make a suggestion, which seems to me 
all-important, to produce complete conviction of the cor- 
rectness of Bickell’s and Gunkel’s theory. On that theory, 
line 11 of the poem or psalm in Nahum i. (i.e. Nah. i. 40) 
ought to begin with 7. But the word found in our Hebrew 
text at the head of this line (09ON) begins with &. Mr. 
Gray’s argument in favour of 557 (in preference to the 
words favoured by Bickell and Gunkel) is thoroughly sound, 
but the statement 5275) wa 555 is lacking in definiteness ; 
we expect JWW2 Tid pratt on the analogy of Isaiah xvii. 4, 
nor can Mr. Gray lay much stress on the specialized sense 
of 537, “to thin grapes,” in some Talmudic passages. 
This is one of the cases in which radical (not arbitrary) 
criticism is the best criticism. What the poet wrote was 
most probably this: WD >oN) wa 29x 957 (or 7) 
1225. The initial 55x in M. T. conceals the word 29N : 
2 frequently takes the place of ‘2 (or vice versd) in corrupt 
passages, while erroneous transposition of letters is so 
common that it hardly needs to be mentioned. The final 
4 in D5pN is a vestige of a nearly effaced 197 or 1997. 
When the first two words had coalesced to form SOON, it 
became easy to mistake an indistinctly written 99:8) for 
572) (cf. Isa. xxxiii. 9, ‘Bashan and Carmel.) The 
final )} in 19518) then became attached to 5, and to 
make sense 1978 was placed at the end of the hemistitch. 
Later on, in some copies 1277 and 19N changed places, 
as Mr. Gray has virtually pointed out. The parallels for 
each critical step are numberless. All this I would rather 
have indicated in half the number of lines, but, like Mr. 
Gray, I am conscious of the novelty which such arguments 
must still present to some readers. Render, ‘‘ The (strong) 
oaks of Bashan become weak, and the growths of Lebanon 
wither.” T. K. CHEYNE. 


VOL. VIII. 20 
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“NOTE ON REV. CANON DRIVER'S ARTICLE, 
ENTITLED, ‘“ MAGNA EST VERITAS ET 
PRHAVALET.” 


In the Exposiror for June, 1898, I observe, under the 
above title, a summary sketch of recent views as to the 
‘‘reconciliation”’ of the first chapter of Genesis with the 
development of the earth in geological time, and in this 
courteous references are made to my published works on 
the subject, though Dr. Driver holds very different views 
as to the cosmic value and correctness of the venerable 
document in question. 

In my present condition of infirm health I have neither 
power nor disposition to reopen these questions, but desire 
to state in a few words my continued adherence to the 
principles of interpretations and comparison which I main- 
tained as long ago as 1860 in my book entitled Archaia, 
and which are more fully stated and supported in my subse- 
quent work, The Origin of the World. I would also desire 
to define my actual position as distinguished from that of a 
mere ‘“‘ reconciler.” 

In regard, then, to the ‘“‘proem” or introduction to 
Genesis, I believe it to be in the highest and most complete 
sense a divine revelation communicated to some ancient 
seer, and not intended to teach geology or any other 
_ science, but to give such a general outline of the actual 
plan and true order of creation as might form a basis for a 
pure monotheistic religion, and for the divine programme 
of the plan of redemption contained in the following books 
of the Old and New Testament. It was further intended 
to guard the people of God against the seductions of nature- 
worship and fanciful polytheistic myths, as well as to 
bring them near the Creator as the Father of His intelli- 
gent creatures. These great objects it has continued to 
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serve in all the intervening ages, and among peoples both 
rude and civilized. It is still carrying its great intellectual 
and spiritual light into the minds of the newest converts 
from heathenism. In regard to science, its influence has 
been wholly beneficial, by its teaching the unity of nature 
under the law of the great creative and sustaining Will, and 
thereby removing mere chance and superstitious fancies out 
of the way. 

I have explained the absolute necessity of such a revela- 
tion of origins, and such a gathering of all the materials of 
ancient idolatry under one creative power, in the Origin of 
the World, 6th edition, 1893, chapters 1., il., ll1., and 
appendices A to N. This recent edition it is possible Dr. 
Driver may not have seen. 

In so far as the interpretation of the word is concerned, 
we have the text in very good condition, and there are few 
verbal difficulties except in the precise meaning of certain 
words which the writer has occasion to use in different 
senses, as, for instance, the words “earth” and ‘‘ clay,” 
but he has usually defined their meaning. There are also 
a few inaccurate translations which have come down to us 
by tradition, as, for instance, ‘‘ firmament,” ‘‘ moving 
things,” ‘‘ whales, sea monsters.” It will also be ob- 
served that the theory of an inspired revelation frees us to 
some extent from the necessity of discussing questions of 
date and authorship, as a revelation might be communi- 
cated when it was most needed, or when a suitable medium 
was present. On this, however, I would make the following 
remarks : 

1st. The appropriate chronological place of the creation 
record is at the beginning of the whole Bible. 2nd. Its 
entire want of local or national colouring, its simple 
majesty, and its freedom from superstitious accretions 
accredit it to us as an original document, and render it 
extremely improbable that it could have been condensed 
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from the florid and mythical creation stories of Babylonia 
and Assyria. 

On the other hand, it is impossible to suppose that the 
introduction to Genesis could originate in any mere ‘‘ Semi- 
tic cosmological speculations,” ! since we know that nothing 
so terse, accurate, and intelligible could be produced in that 
way in our time. Even Darwin, in speculating on the first 
introduction of life, was obliged to quote the words of this 
old document, though less correctly than if he had been 
more familiar with its scope and contents. 

Finally, I concur in the fine old aphorism with which 
Dr. Driver heads his article, but would prefer to be allowed 
to read the closing verb in the future tense, and to hold it 
to predict that the truth of the Old Testament in its 
cosmogony, history and prophecy, will prevail when the 
objections derived from modern science shall have vanished 
away. (See 1 Cor. ii. 19.) 

J. Wi~u1amM Dawson. 


1 See my articles on “ Creative Development, etc.,’”’ Exposrror, 1898. 
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SURVEY OF LITERATURE ON THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


Ixrropuction.—Among the most important books connected with 
New Testament literature which have made their appearance 
during the last few months may be mentioned Baljon’s Greck 
Testament. The full title is Novum Testamentum Graece, prue- 
sertim in usum Studiosorum recognovit et brevibus annotationibus 
instruzit, J. M. S. Baljon (Groningen). The first volume con- 
tains the four Gospels. Satisfied neither with the text of 
Tischendorf, nor with that of Westcott and Hort—the one lean- 
ing too much on the Sinaitic, the other on the Vatican MS.—he 
has constructed a text for himself. But the chief attraction of 
the book is that he gives us the anthorities with considerable 
fulness, and expresses a regret, which many share, that Westcott 
and Hort did not furnish a full critical apparatus. The authori- 
ties are not given as full as in Tischendorf’s Kighth larger 
Edition, but they occupy almost the same space as in the “ Editio 
viii. minor.” Indeed, this edition of Baljon’s is a_ revised 
Tischendorf, with a different text and some additional conjectures. 
The text is printed in a rather small, but sharp and distinct type, 
and the critical notes are precisely what the student needs. 
They are not discouragingly bulky, but are practically service- 
able, and by their aid any one can make a text for himself. 
Baljon’s edition may be recommended to all who wish to ascertain 
the authorities for the various readings of the New Testament 
text. 

In connection with the text, it may be mentioned that the 
Rev. G. Margolionth has printed some portions of a Syriac MS. 
recently acquired by the British Museum, which he thinks to 
some extent throw light on the Palestinian Syriac version. The 
title is, The Palestinian Syriac Version of the Holy Scriptures: 
Four recently-discovered Portions, edited, in photographic facsimile, 
from a unique MS. in the British Museum ; with a Transcription, 
Translation, Introduction, Vocabulary, and Notes (privately 
printed by the Society of Biblical Archwology). Of the New 
Testament one lesson from the Acts is printed, showing, the editor 
believes, that the Malkites were content to prepare a mere 
adaptation from the Peshitta. © 
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Messrs. Macmillan and Mr. Mackail are to be congratulated on 
the completion of their Hversley Bible, which will find its way to 
the shelves and hands of all lovers of a beautiful book. The 
same publishers are also making progress with their issue of 
Professor Moulton’s Modern Readers’ Bible, and have now issued 
St. Matthew and St. Mark and the General Epistles. Among 
these the Epistle to the Hebrews is included. The notes and 
introductions are decidedly helpful. 

Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode, who more than twenty years 
ago struck out in their Teachers’ Bible a new path (which has 
been abundantly followed by other publishers), wishing still to 
be in the van, issue a thoroughly revised, and in some respects ~ 
wholly new, edition. It contains not only the usual Teachers’ 
Aids, but, under the editorship of Mr. Ball and Mr. Kenyon, no 
fewer than 172 plates have been produced, many of them new, 
and representing monuments and documents hitherto known only 
to a few experts. Ten of these plates illustrate the origin and 
development of the written character by means of which the 
Scriptures have been transmitted, and they throw fresh light 
upon the pedigree of the alphabet. Fourteen more give us the 
great MSS. from the 4th to the 14th centuries a.p. The re- 
mainder illustrate the ethnographical, historical, social, and 
religious aspect of the Old and New Testaments. Undoubtedly 
it gives an impression of the trustworthiness of the Biblical 
history, when we see the likeness of Amraphel, King of Shinar, 
and other worthies. 

Mr. Albert S. Cook, Professor of the English Language and 
Literature in Yale, has published with Messrs. Macmillan a 
volume which will have an interest for students of the Latin 
Versions of Scripture, as well as for those who read Old English 
prose. It is entitled Biblical Quotations in Old English Prose 
Writers. The volume now issued is the first of a possible series, 
and contains the quotations which occur in Alfred and Ailfric. 
These are given in full, with the Latin originals. The intro- 
duction contains a great deal of information on the translations 
of Scripture into Old English during the period from the 7th to 
the 10th century. 

The place which the Archbishop of Armagh’s scholarly and 
suggestive volume on The Leading Ideas of the Gospels has won 
for itself is sufficiently proved by the issue of a new edition 
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(Macmillan & Co.). The author tells us that “the present 
edition has been carefully revised and corrected. A few additions 
of some importance have been introduced.” These additions seem 
mainly to consist of a note from Carlyle’s Schiller, and a brief 
passage on the origin of the Gospels. 

Mr. Arthur Wright, Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, is known as the ablest living advocate of the “ oral 
tradition” theory of the origin of the Gospels; and the research 
he has spent on this subject, and the ingenuity and originality 
he brings to bear upon it, prepare for his New Testament Problems 
(Methuen & Co.) a hearty welcome. With one exception, the 
problems here discussed arise out of the Gospels and the Acts. 
We may say of the whole volume what the author says (p. 193) 
of one chapter: “ We have passed in review a great number of 
subjects of engrossing interest to all Biblical students. We have 
shown that many received opinions need revision. We have 
pointed out places where further investigation is desirable, and 
we have submitted some new proposals.” His new proposals 
deserve consideration, but will certainly be disputed. To name 
only some of them; He finds three stages of formation in Mark’s 
Gospel; in this Gospel two suppers are fused in the account of 
the last Passover; a one-year’s ministry is considered attractive 
and not improbable; the Crucifixion is placed in the year 29 a.p., 
on Friday, the 14th Nisan, which probably fell on March 18th ; 
the Gospel of Luke is dated about the year 80 a.p. But even 
when Mr. Wright’s proposals fail to win assent, they are sug- 
gestive, and his arguments in their favour are always instructive. 
Many will be grateful to him for a delightful and helpful 
volume. 

Under the slightly-misleading title, Philology of the Gospels, 
Prof. Blass, of Halle-Wittenberg, gives us a brilliant essay on 
the textual condition and criticism of the Gospels. Perhaps 
the first intention of the volume was to strengthen the author’s 
theory—that Luke issued two editions both of his Gospel and of 
the Acts. But the establishment of this theory involves as its 
first requirement an examination of the text; and Professor Blass 
in his present essay presents us both with principles of textual 
criticism and applications of these principles, which are new, and 
may almost be called revolutionary, for he traces back the 
variants in the Gospels to sources and to a time which cannot 
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be reached by documentary evidence. Conjectural emendation 
must be much more largely used than hitherto. Some of the 
specimens of conjectural emendation given by Prof. Blass 
scarcely encourage inferior scholars to follow his example. But 
there is a great deal of truth as well as of novelty in his remarks 
on the origin of various readings, and the volume is both stimu- 
lating and important. The English deserves a word of acknow- 
ledgment ; and Prof. Blass does not need to be told that in this 
country his work on the New Testament is followed with interest 
and respect. 

Four Lectures on the Early History of the Gospels, by the Rev. 
J. H. Wilkinson, M.A., sometime Lecturer at Queen’s College, 
Oxford, are published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. They are 
intended to embody what is known of the Canonical and associated 
Gospels in the first two centuries, and thus to throw light on the 
origin and history of the evangelic tradition. Several of Mr. 
Wilkinson’s opinions are too dogmatically stated, but as a whole 
his volume is a convenient and useful manual. Those who desire 
to arrive without much expenditure of time at some knowledge 
of Gospel literature in the first two centuries may consult it with 
advantage. 

Execesis.—There seems. to have been less output than usual 
in the department of Exegesis. But we have some notable 
attempts to engage the attention of the laity in a more accurate 
study of the apostolic writings. Thus Canon Gore treats with 
accuracy, but popularly, The Epistle to the Ephesians (John 
Murray); while Principal Moule attempts a somewhat novel 
_ style of commentary in his Colossian Studies (Hodder & Stoughton). 
His aim has been to furnish the reader with an accurate trans- 
lation, so eked out by paraphrase as to convey the meaning of 
the Apostle to an average English mind. Further than this, he 
emphasizes by brief, pregnant comment the more important 
teachings of the Epistle. Unquestionably, the student who wishes 
at once a scholarly and a devout guide to the true meaning of 
the writings of St. Paul could not have a better guide than 
Principal Moule. 

Sermons.—For the preacher’s aid two volumes have been issued 
by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. The first is a handsome volume 
by the late Dr. Broadus, favourably known in this country as the 
author of one of the best commentaries on Matthew, and is called 
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A Treatise on the Preparation and Delivery of Sermons. Its popularity 
may be inferred from the fact that this is its 23rd edition. It is 
very full, and gathers up from other writers a great deal that is 
significant and well said. And without disparaging the numerous 
and excellent volumes which stimulate and instruct the preacher, 
Dr. Broadus’ treatise may be accorded the first place for com- 
pleteness as a manual on its subject. 

The other volume, The Clerical Life, is of wider range, and is 
composed of twenty letters supposed to be written to ministers in 
various circumstances and of various character. Thus we have 
letters to ‘‘a minister whose sermons last an hour,” “a minister 
who has studied in Germany,” “a minister who has no theology 
in his sermons,” ‘“‘a minister who inclines to condescension,” and 
soon. The writers are Dr. John Watson, Principal Edwards, Dr. 
Denney, Dr. Nicoll, and others. The volume contains much that 
is both racy and profitable. 

Of recently published sermons the most notable are those 
selected from the papers of the late Prof. Henry Drummond, 
and now published by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton under the 
title The Ideal Life. Brief sketches of the author are prefixed by 
Dr. Robertson Nicoll and Dr. John Watson. To some readers 
these sermons will seem the finest fruit of a singularly rich and 
prolific life. No man has ever put Christianity in a more reason- 
able and winning form; and these sermons, as original as they 
are simple and persuasive, are likely not only to enthrall the 
mind, but to win the heart and secure the conviction of all 
readers. 

The same firm has also published specimens of the best style 
of Welsh preaching, although written in English. They are 
selected from the manuscripts of the late Dr. Herber Evans, and 
are models of popular preaching. They are thoroughly evan- 
gelical, full of happy illustration, intensely earnest and impas- 
sioned, and ringing with true eloquence. 

Prof. Martin’s volume, Winning the Soul (Hodder & Stoughton), 
gives evidence of the sacrifice made by the pulpit to fill the 
chair. It will appeal to all who mingle thought and reflection 
with their religion, and who can appreciate good literature. 
The sermons are of first-rate quality, and account for the large 
influence Prof. Martin had as a preacher. 

To Dr. Robertson Nicoll’s series of ‘ Little Books on Religion” 
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(Hodder & Stoughton) two notable additions are made: From 
Strength to Strength, by J. H. Jowett, M.A.; and The Holy Father 
and the Living Christ, by Dr. Forsyth, of Cambridge. Mr. Jowett’s 
volume exhibits that combination of profound and original thought 
with perfect lucidity of expression which characterized his prede- 
cessor in Carr’s Lane. In a thoroughly popular manner he dis- 
cusses the strengthening of the will, the conscience, the heart, the 
mind. If these sermons are read as widely as their vigour and 
utility merit, they will ran into many thousands. 

Dr. Forsyth’s treatment of his subject is such as was to be 
expected from a preacher who has already won the ear of all in 
this country who are interested in religion. The theme of God’s 
Fatherhood might be thought hackneyed, but it is here treated in 
a wholly fresh and most fruitful manner. The reader will inevit- 
ably wish that Dr. Forsyth would devote a volume to the Atone- 
ment, for remarks occur in these pages which reveal that he has 
much to say on that subject which the Church would benefit by 
hearing. The volume is important in the inverse ratio of its size. 
Those who read it once will certainly read it again. 

Short Studies on Vital Subjects, by the Rev. P. W. de Quetteville, 
M.A. (Elliot Stock), if scarcely distinguished enough to catch 
the public ear, contain much that is wise and well said, much that 
is conciliatory and persuasive. They are the “studies” of a 
man who looks at life with his own eyes, with intelligence and 
sympathy. 

The Nourished Life, by Rev. E. Aubrey, Glasgow (Stockwell and 
Co.), is a series of Homilies on Hosea xiv. 5,6, 7. The Children 
of Wisdom, and other Sermons preached in Canadian Pulpits, by the 
Rev. John de Soyres, M.A., Rector of St. John’s Church, St. John, 
New Brunswick, is published in this country by Messrs. Deighton 
Bell & Co. 

MiscELLANEOUS.—Among publications less strictly bearing upon 
New Testament study may be mentioned Mr. J. R. Illingworth’s 
Divine Immanence : an Essay on the Spiritual Significance of Matter 
(Macmillan & Co., Limited). There is no living writer who, with 
greater richness of exposition and penetration, treats those roots of 
theology which are embedded ina philosophical soil ; and although 
there is perhaps in the present volume scarcely the same finish 
and felicity as in that on “ Personality,” yet it is a book to read 
twice and thrice, until its teaching becomes a solid part of our 
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mental equipment. The relation of matter and spirit is treated in 
a wholly original manner. It is shown that though spirit is of no 
use to matter, matter is of use to spirit, and especially by its 
religious influence. From this it is argued that matter is a 
manifestation of spirit. And if the problem of the connection of 
God with the world is to be solved at all, it must be so under the 
guidance of the analogy in our own experience. That our spirit 
transcends matter will scarcely be denied; but our spirit is also 
immanent in matter, not only working through the brain, but 
manifesting itself in the entire organism, and in a secondary 
degree extending even to the external world. “For a man 
imprints his spiritual character upon all the things with which 
he deals—his house, his clothes, his furniture, the various pro- 
ducts of his hand or head.” This relation of our own spirit to 
matter is that which guides us to the relation held by the supreme 
Spirit to the material world. “ As self-conscious, self-identical, 
self-determined, we possess qualities which transcend or rise 
above the laws of matter; but we can only realize these qualities, 
and so become aware of them, by acting in the material world; 
while, conversely, material objects—our bodies and our works of 
art—could never possibly be regarded as expressions of spirit, if 
spirit were not at the same time recognised as distinct from its 
medium of manifestation.” “Spirit which is merely immanent 
in matter, without also transcending it, cannot be spirit 
at all; it is only another aspect of matter, having neither self- 
identity nor freedom.” 

It will be understood that in the course of Mr. Ilingworth’s 
argument many interesting points are raised, such as Freewill, 
the relation of Heredity to the Virgin Birth, and others. Miracles 
are considered from a fresh point of view; and, in every part of 
the volume, matters which exercise the thought of the philosopher 
and the theologian are felicitously and suggestively handled. 

To the International Theological Library issued by Messrs. T. 
and T. Clark two volumes have been added. One is by Dr. 
Washington Gladden on The Christian Pastor and the Working 
Church. It forms a complete guide to the whole of a minister’s 
‘work, in the study, in the pulpit, among his congregation, with 
his lay assistants, in connection with the Sunday School, the poor, 
and other Churches. The choice of Dr. Gladden as the writer of 
this volume has been a most happy one. He is a man of ex- 
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perience and of sense, neither hampered by traditional methods 
nor carried away by an innovating spirit. The counsel he gives 
will approve itself to all who follow it as wise and trustworthy, 
and the young minister could not havea safer guide in the various 
departments and delicate emergencies of his work. To follow Dr. 
Gladden’s instructions is to secure a successful ministry. It need 
scarcely be said that the point of view is strongly anti-sacerdotal 
and that the style is lively and attractive. 

The other volume is Prof. A. V. G. Allen’s Christian Institutions. 
‘Dr. Allen is an expert in Church History, and his familiarity with 
the development of the Church and of her creeds stands him in 
good stead here. No one who has read Prof. Allen’s Continuity of 
Christian Thought need be told that he is a most skilful and 
learned writer, able to pick out the salient features of a perplexed 
period and to render the obscure intelligible. The volume now 
published is characterised by wide knowledge and great literary 
skill. It is divided into three large sections, of which one is 
devoted to Church organization, another to the creeds, and the 
third to the worship of the Church. A large amount of space 
under the first head is devoted to an account of the development 
of the ministry or official orders in the Church. Necessarily Dr. 
Allen touches here upon many warmly debated matters, and his 
conclusions will not satisfy every one. In the other parts of his 
book there will also be difference of opinion both as to the propor- 
tion of space given to the various subjects and as to the success 
with which they are treated; but all will agree that the volume 
is in a high degree instructive and valuable, written with unusual 
learning and in a temperate and candid spirit. 

Mr. John A. F. Gregg, late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, has published (William Blackwood & Sons) his Hulsean 
Prize Essay on The Decian Persecution. The biographical list 
which Mr. Gregg prefixes to his essay (and in which some mis- 
prints occur) reminds the reader that this difficult period of history 
has been constantly investigated by scholars. Mr. Gregg does not 
profess to have made important discoveries, although he claims 
to. be the first who has brought the Greek of the “ Acta Pionii” 
to this country. But he has investigated the period in a scientifie 
and scholarly manner, and has produced a monograph which may 
be read with pleasure as well as with profit. In connection with 
this period of history it may be mentioned that Sir William Muir, 
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K.C.S.1., Principal of Edinburgh University, has published 
through Messrs. T. & T. Clark a much needed protest against 
Cyprian’s intolerance and sacerdotalism. The title of the pamph- 
let is Cyprian: His Infe and Teaching. 

A New Directory for the Public Worship of God has been prepared 
by the “ Public Worship Association in connection with the Free 
Church of Scotland,” and has been published by Messrs. Macniven 
& Wallace. On the whole this Directory seems more satisfactory 
than any aid to worship which has previously appeared. It is 
prepared on the principle of suggesting topics rather than of 
providing completely finished services, and in preparing for the 
conduct of public worship ministers will find in this volume 
judicious and welcome aid. The question to be put to a parent 
presenting his child for baptism is: ‘‘In presenting your child for 
baptism, do you profess your faith in God the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost?” Ought it not rather to be, Do you now accept, 
for yourself and for your child, the Spirit of the Son here in this 
ordinance of Baptism offered you by the Father ? 

To the series of “ Books for Bible Students ” (Charles H. Kelly) 
Mr. Alfred S. Geden, of the Wesleyan College, Richmond, has 
contributed Studies in Comparative Religion. As he intends to 
publish a second volume on the same subject he confines his at- 
tention in the present book to Egypt, Assyria, and Babylonia, 
Zoroastrianism, and Muhammadanism. The last-named religion 
is treated with considerable fulness, a history being given of its 
rise as well as of its more important developments. It will serve 
its purpose well and be found useful as a manual for classes. 

From the same publisher comes a valuable book by Prof. W. T. 
Davison, of Handsworth College, The Christian Interpretation of 
Life, and other Essays. The papers in this volume, with the 
exception of the first, have appeared in the London Quarterly 
Review, and were apparently evoked from time to time by the 
appearance of certain noteworthy theological or philosophical 
volumes. We thus have in the present collection criticisms by an 
able and fair-minded writer of such books as Martinean’s Seat of 
Authority in Religion, Balfour’s Foundations of Belief, and the 
various writings of John Morley and Cotter Morison, Mr. Lilly 
and Dr. Hatch. Those who desire to survey some of the most 
important departures in recent thought could not have a better 
informed or safer guide than Prof. Davison. His mode of dealing 
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with anti-Christian and semi-Christian writers is incisive and 
convincing. 

Christ the Substitute, by E. Reeves Palmer, M.A. (John Snow & 
Co.), is a series of studies in Christian Doctrine based upon the 
conception of God’s universal Fatherhood. Mr. Palmer advocates 
a new interpretation of Christ’s substitution, and also endeavours 
to establish the “larger hope.” His book is much weakened by 
a superficial exegesis, and much is asserted or taken for granted 
that ought to have been argued. There are, however, passages 
in the book which show thought and a capacity to appreciate 
spiritual religion. 

The Rev. Alexander Robinson, B.D., has published a second 
edition of his Study of the Saviour in the Newer Light, (Williams 
and Norgate). The first edition of this work occasioned Mr. 
Robinson’s deprivation of his office in the Church of Scotland. 
In the present edition certain expressions are modified, but sub- 
stantially the teaching is unaltered. 

The Hittites and their Language, by C. R. Conder, Lt.-Col. R.E., 
contains the results of many years’ study (William Blackwood & 
Sons). The author believes the Hittites to be Mongols, and he 
has much that is interesting to tell us about their language and 
inscriptions, as well as about the origin of the alphabet and of 
writing. A book so full of material and of suggestive interpre- 
tation of it cannot fail to advance the study of a subject which is 
of recognised importance. 

In this place we can scarcely do more than record the appear- 
ance of a work on Christian Dogmatics by the Rey. John Macpher- 
son, M.A. (T. & T. Clark). That Mr. Macpherson is competent 
for the task he has undertaken no one who has read his previous 
publications will dispute. In reading the present volume what 
strikes one is that Mr. Macpherson is very well read in modern 
theology; that he has digested his reading and so mixed it 
with original thought that his ‘‘ Dogmatics” is a very readable 
book, but that it seems scarcely written all on the same plane, 
In connection with some doctrines he utters himself from a 
somewhat advanced position ; whereas in speaking of other doc- 
trines he seems scarcely to have apprehended the difficulties 
felt by the modern mind. As an introduction to the study of 
systematic theology it is to be recommended for its lucid style, 
its interesting treatment, and its references to literature in which 
fuller discussion may be found. 
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Those who are in search of books likely to interest the young in 
religion would do well to turn their attention to the series pub- 
lished by A. & C. Black and R. & R. Clark for the Guild Library 
of the Established Church of Scotland. With the exception of 
Dr. Charteris’ A Faithful Churchman, these volumes are catholic 
in subject and treatment, and may be profitably used by the mem- 
bers of any Church. On former occasions attention has been 
called in these pages to the supremely excellent volume on Our 
Lord’s Teaching, by Dr. Robertson, of Whittingehame. Other 
volumes are now added to the series: Prof. Wenley’s somewhat 
too philosophical but eminently instructive Preparation for Chris- 
tianity in the Ancient World; The Missionary Expansion of the Ite- 
formed Churches, by the Rey. J. A. Graham; and Hymns and 
Hymn Makers, by the Rev. Duncan Campbell. 

From Paris (Librairie Fischbacher) we have received Les 
Origines de la Compagnie de Jésus, Ignace et Lainez, by Hermann 
Miiller—a critical history in which it is shown that Ignatius was 
indebted for the “ Exercises’’ to Garcia de Cisneros, and for the 
constitution of the society to the Mussulman orders of Catalonia. 
There is much that is curious and new in the volume. Another 
contribution to history comes from the same firm: Speculum 
Perfectionis seu S. Francisci Assisiensis Legenda Antiquissima auctore 
fratri Leone nunc primum edidit Paul Sabatier. The editor be- 
lieves that in Leo’s Speculum we reach the primal source of 
Franciscan tradition. That Brother Leo lived with St. Francis 
and had ample opportunities of observing his actions, recording 
his sayings, and understanding his rule, cannot be doubted. The 
‘Speculum ” exists in several MSS., which are carefully described 
by Sabatier. He fixes the date of the work in 1227, and believes 
it to have been finished within a year after the death of St. 
Francis. Its relation to subsequent documents connected with 
Assisi is investigated, and a well-printed text with critical notes 
puts readers in a position to judge for themselves of the merits of 
the work. Two further volumes are promised, and these, with 
Sabatier’s Life, will furnish those interested with an adequate 
Franciscan library. 

From the same firm we have received Un Essai de Religion 
Scientifique, par Christian Cherfils. This volume is an introduc- 
tion to the writings and ideas of Wronski, who was born at Posen 
in 1778 and died at Neuilly in 1853. It seems there are 
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Wronskists of various types—philosophical, political, religious— 
to whom this volume will be acceptable and whose numbers it 
may increase. 

From Lausanne (Payot) comes Le Danger Moral de lV Evolu- 
tionnisme Religieux, par Gaston Frommel, prof. & Université de 
Genéve. It has been evoked chiefly by M. Sabatier’s Hsquisse and 
Chapuis’ Du Surnaturel, and is written with ability and deserves 
consideration. . 

The space at our disposal prevents us making fuller mention of 
some apologetic books. The most important is Scientific Aspects 
of Ohristian Evidences (New York: Appleton), by G. Frederick 
Wright, of Overton College, an excellent treatment of some 
scientific difficulties, written by a thorough scientist. The volume 
may be confidently recommended to all who are interested in the 
relation of Christianity to science. Reason in Revelation (James 
Nisbet & Co.) is written by a lady who has won the ear of the 
public in connection with similar publications, Emma Marie 
Caillard. The Rey. J. J. Lias, Chancellor of Llandaff Cathedral, 
has published, also with Messrs. Nisbet, Science in Relation to 
Miracles, Special Providences, and Prayers. 

We have also received a vigorous appeal by Mr. Samuel Pear- 
son, entitled, Why Worship? (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & 
Co.), and Wijnkoop’s! Hebrew Grammar, a convenient manual, 
published by Luzac & Co. 

We have received the following periodicals: Holtzmann’s 
Theologischer Jahresbericht, containing a survey of the Exegetical 
Literature for 1897; the Classical Review, which continues its 
vigorous career; the American Journal of Theology; the Biblio- 
theca Sacra, which is not so exegetical as it used to be; the 
Presbyterian and Reformed Review; the Primitive Methodist Review ; 
the Dublin Review; the New Orthodoxy; the Anglican Church 
Magazine; the Jewish Quarterly Review, containing an article on 
Aquila by Mr. Burkitt, and another on an apocryphal work as- 
cribed to Philo by Dr. Leopold Cohn ; the Critical Review, which, 
so far as current literature goes, is the best of all. 

Marcus Dops. 


A HISTORICAL COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE 
TO THE GALATIANS. 


XXVIII. ‘‘CovENANT”’ IN THE NEW TESTAMENT.! 


THE idea is exceptionally important in Biblical language. 
But the Greek term 6:a0:)«n, which was taken to represent 
it, is so obscure, and it is so difficult to find any trustworthy 
information about the Greek usage, that the attempt must 
be made to treat the subject a little more accurately and 
less vaguely than the ordinary books. Most writers on 
“Covenant ’’ discuss the theological and philosophical side 
very elaborately, and confine themselves to a few vague 
words about the Greek use of the term dafjxn, though 
it occurs nearly three hundred times in the Greek Old 
Testament, and thirty-three times in the New (almost 
entirely in Paul and Hebrews, or with reference to the 
blood of Christ in the Last Supper). 

I touch upon the subject with reluctance and diffidence. 
It lies beyond the sphere of my knowledge, among the 
obscure mysteries of Greek law, and I shall be very grate- 
ful for any corrections of, or apposite additions to, the 
statements made in the following paragraphs. 

The Septuagint translators found themselves confronted 
with a difficult problem, when they had to select a Greek 
word to translate the Hebrew berith. The Hebrew word, 
denoting primarily an agreement, private or public, among 

1 The final corrections for my last article reached the printer too late to be 
used. The most important may be made by adding in p. 298, 1. 4: ‘‘ compare 


be dydwrns evepyoupérn, Gal. v. 5”; in p. 299, 1. 6, “* rveduart, Gal. v.55”; and 
in p. 296, note, “p.118f.” Also in p. 299 the footnote refers to 1. 22. 
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men, guaranted and confirmed by weighty and solemn 
oaths on both sides, had become almost a technical term to 
denote the promises made, and confirmed by repetition, 
by God to the ancestors of the Hebrew people, especially 
Abraham, and, in a much less degree, Isaac and Jacob. 
As Professor A. B. Davidson says,’ it ‘‘ had become a 
religious term in the sense of a one-sided engagement on 
the part of God.” This sense was peculiar and unique. 
Nothing like it was known to the Greeks, and therefore 
there was no Greek word to correspond to it. Accordingly, 
the translators were compelled to take some Greek word, 
which hitherto had denoted something else, and apply it 
to their purpose. The word selected must necessarily be 
encumbered by associations connected with its recognised 
meaning, and, therefore, must be to a certain degree un- 
suitable. The problem was to find the least unsuitable 
word. 

A word which in some respects corresponded well to the 
sense required was ovvOyxn, which brought out the binding 
force and legal solemnity of the idea. But it was unsuit- 
able because it implied so pointedly that two persons 
standing more or less on a footing of equality (though not 
necessarily on perfect equality) are concerned, each of 
whom joins in the act with a certain degree of power and 
voluntary action. But in the Biblical idea the power and 
the action lie entirely on one side. God gives the assur- 
ance, binds Himself by the promise, and initiates alone the 
whole agreement. The other side merely accepts the 
agreement, and has simply to fulfil the conditions, which 
are often unexpressed, for God foresees the course of events, 
and knows how far the future action of the chosen reci- 
pients will fulfil the conditions. But the history of the 
Greek rendering of the Old Testament shows that cuvvOien 


1 In Hastings’ Dict. of the Bible, i. p. 514. 
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must have been felt to have some claim, for the later 
translators, Aquila, Theodotion, and Symmachus, use the 
word ouv@)j«n in a number of cases, where the Septuagint 
version has 6ca0))x7.! 

The word érayyed/a, promise, might also have been used. 
It has the advantage of expressing strongly that the 
action and the initiative proceed entirely from one side. 
But it lacked entirely the idea of bond, of solemn guarantee 
and the binding force of oaths and religious sanctity, which 
was absolutely indispensable. It was used, for example, 
to indicate the public promises, made by a candidate for 
public office, as to what he would do when elected; there 
was no binding force in these promises beyond the un- 
popularity likely to accrue, if they were not carried out at 
least to some extent; and it was recognised that they were 
the stock-in-trade of a candidate, which might be broken as 
far as was safe. Hence the word is very rarely used in the 
Old Testament, and never to represent berith. 

In the New Testament, on the other hand, it is rather 
common. Paul seems to have liked it, as expressing the 
perfect voluntariness of the act of God. It made the 
“covenant’’ an act of God’s grace, wholly undeserved by 
any previous desert on the part of the recipients. Hence 
he even speaks of ‘‘ the covenants of the promise” (Hph. 
ii. 12), z.e. the solemn, binding, holy engagement of God’s 
voluntary grace and kindness. 

It is characteristic of the change of spirit that the Old 
Testament uses only the word indicating binding, inexor- 
able legal force, the New Testament prefers* the word 
indicating free, undeserved, kindness and grace. 

The word Diatheke was fixed upon by the Septuagint 

1 The Sept. version uses cvvO:jxn in a few cases to represent other Hebrew 
words, and, in one case, 4 Kings xvii. 15, one of the texts uses it to represent 
berith. 


2 Paul uses diadjxn 9 times, érayyeNa 25 times. In Hebrews, dadjxn occurs 
17 times, érayyeNa 14 times. 
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translators to represent berith. This resolve must have 
been formed at the beginning of their work. They took 
the word in spite of its associations with human business, 
on the ground of its character as a whole. Now the word 
Diatheke went through a rapid course of development 
during the period 300 B.c. to about 100 a.p.; but the 
Septuagint translators, taking the word about 285 B.c., 
found it without any of the connotation derived from the 
changes that affected it after 300 B.c. It had such marked 
advantages for their purposes that their choice could not 
have been doubtful. 

In the first place, the Diatheke was a solemn and bind- 
ing covenant, guaranteed by the authority of the whole 
people and their gods. It was originally executed verbally 
before the assembled people as a solemn religious act, the 
people being parties to it; and even in the late third or 
second centuries B.c., when it had become a private docu- 
ment, the reigning sovereigns were made parties to it, and 
named executors of it: this was, of course, a mere form, a 
sort of legal fiction, substituted for the old fact that the 
public authority was actually a party to the Diatheke. 

In the second place, the Diatheke was primarily an 
arrangement for the devolution of religious duties and 
rights, and not merely a bequeathing of money and pro- 
perty.! The heir was bound to carry on the religion of the 
family, and was placed there for that purpose. 

In the third place, the maker of the Diatheke had the 
full power in his hands, and the party benefited by the 
Diatheke exercised no authority in the making of it. The 
latter had only to fulfil passively the conditions, and he 
succeeded to the advantages of the Diatheke. 

In the fourth place, while the noun dvay«n is confined 
almost exclusively to the disposition of one’s property and 


1 See above, p. 303. 
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duties by Will,! the verb dvati@ecAac is used also in the 
sense of ‘‘to dispose of one’s property by sale,’ and in 
various other senses of the term ‘‘dispose’’; but in every 
case one party disposes with authority. The Scotch legal 
term ‘‘ disposition”? best translates Diatheke. 

Finally, the central idea expressed in 6va@yxy repre- 
sented fairly one important side of the Biblical conception. 
The Diatheke was the concrete expression of individual 
authority over property, and embodied the reaction against 
the former system of family authority. The tradition is 
that Solon passed the first law in Athens permitting the 
owner of property to bequeathe it by a Diatheke, whereas 
previously the family to which the owner belonged in- 
herited in default of children. Solon, however, gave the 
right of bequeathing only in default of male children, only 
under the form of adoption, and with the obligation of 
marrying the daughter if there was one. Gradually the 
freedom of making Diatheke was widened, the individual 
became: more and more master of his property, and its 
disposition and the claim even of his children became 
weaker. He was permitted to bequeathe legacies to 
strangers without adoption; but these legacies seem to 
have been classed as gifts (Swpea/), not as inheritance, and 
“were restricted in certain ways (Mitteis, p. 336) ; by com- 
mon Greek custom and feeling the son must inherit, and 
an heir was called a son. In the cases which are most 
familiar to us in inscriptions legacies took, as a rule, the 
- form of religious endowments intended to perpetuate the 


1 That such was the sense of dia0jxn in ordinary Greek is attested by the 
lexicons and by many inscriptions (see p. 300). The only exception quoted 
from Aristoph., Av. 439, is not very clear. It contains a joke founded on some 
unknown popular story of the ape and the woman (or his wife); the story is 
explained by the scholiasts in the usual Aristophanic style, but little value 
attaches to their evidence. Dr. Hatch, Hssays in Bibl. Greek, p. 47 £., ex- 
aggerates the loose expression of Lightfoot (quoted on p. 300, n. 3), thinking 
that 5:a04«n means ‘‘ covenant’ several times in Classical Greek, and regularly 
in Hellenistic. But neither quotes any example except under Biblical influence. 
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cult and the memory of the deceased; they are on the 
same footing as gifts made by a living person to keep up 
the religion and the worship of his deceased child or re- 
lative;’ and are sometimes by consent of the heirs, i.e. 
the sons (above, p. 204). 

Thus the Diatheke expressed strongly the absolute 
authority of the disposer, who in the Biblical ‘‘ Covenant ”’ 
was God himself. 

The owner could even disinherit his son. But the 
act of disinheritance must be performed by the father 
publicly, during his lifetime, and for good reasons.” Even 
in the fifth century after Christ the principle remained in 
force in Syria, persisting from Seleucid custom and law, 
that the father could only put away his son on good 
grounds. On the other hand, in Greek law, a daughter was 
not strictly an heiress. She had an indefeasible right to a 
dowry; but she was styled an émikdnpos, not a KAnpovopmos 
(as a son or adopted son was); and her dowry must not 
encroach seriously on the son’s portion. 

Further, the owner and disposer could affect by his Will 
the disposition of his property for generations. Thus, in 
an unpublished Greek Will found in Egypt,’ a man leaves 
his property to his wife for her lifetime, and thereafter to 
the children of his concubine, who on their part are not 
free to alienate it, but must leave it to their own family. 

Thus, even after the Greek Will had lost its original 
character of being open and public, immediately effective, 
and irrevocable, the word Diatheke still retained many 
characteristics which fitted it to be used as the rendering 
for berith. But the change in the character of the Greek 


1 A good example of this is given in Inscriptions d’Asie Mineure I Amorion 
in Rev. Et. Gr. 1889, p. 18. 

2 Mitteis, p. 336; so certainly in Seleucid (South-Galatian) law. 

3 Communicated (like the other unpublished Wills quoted below) by Messrs. 
Grenfell and Hunt (to whom I am much indebted): period of Trajan. 
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Will tended to make the word less suitable. The steps of 
the change, and their dates, are obscure; and in regard to 
the following notes, I should be especially grateful for 
correction. To describe the development of the Greek 
Will would require a treatise ; but some points bearing on 
the New Testament usage of Diatheke may be put together 
here. The new evidence gained from the many Wills of 
Greek settlers found in Egypt, from inscriptions, and from 
the Greeco-Syrian Law-Book! of the fifth century after 
Christ, has never been collected and arranged. The 
obscurity in which the subject is involved may be gathered 
from the words used by such a high authority as Dr. W. L. 
Ball: “It need hardly be said that St. Paul, in any meta- 
phor based upon Will-making, could only refer to the 
Roman Will. The Romans were the inventors of the 
Will.” He speaks on the assumption that there was no 
Greek system of Will-making. But, as soon as we realize 
that in Tarsus, in Syria, in South Galatia, and at Ephesus, 
Paul was in the region where Greek Wills had been a 
familiar fact of ordinary life before a single Roman had set 
foot in the Eastern land, and where Greek Wills were still 
customary when Paul was writing, the case assumes a 
different aspect. 

The subject is complicated by difference of custom and 
law in different Greek countries, and by the way in which 
Roman law affected Greek law in the Eastern Provinces. 
For example, a Greek Will of A.D 189 in Egypt is ex- 
pressed quite in the Roman style and after Roman custom,” 
and the Grzco-Syrian Law-Book, while retaining many 
points of Greek law,®> uses many Roman ideas, and 
observes the rule of the Lex Falcidia z.c. 40, that three- 


1 Bruns and Sachau, Hin Syrisch-rimisches Rechtsbuch aus dem fiinften Jahr- 
hundert, 1880. 

2? Mommsen in Berlin Sitzungsber, 1894, p. 48 ff, 

3 See above, p. 302. 
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fourths of the testator’s property is at his own disposal, but 
one-fourth must go to his children.’ 

In the history of the Biblical term, it is clear that it was 
affected by the development in the meaning of the legal 
term. In Hebrews ix. 15 the writer is troubled by the 
fact that a Diatheke has no validity except after the 
disposer’s (i.e. the testator’s) death. Such a difficulty 
evidently was not felt by the Septuagint ; and Paul, writing 
to the Galatians, ili. 15 ff., does not feel it, and assumes 
that they will not feel it. To them, clearly, Diatheke 
(though it did not actually operate to cause division of the 
property until the disposer’s death) was valid from the 
moment when it was executed (publicly, of course) and 
deposited in the Record Office, through which all Greek 
Wills, so far as our knowledge extends, had to pass. 

The passing through the Record Office took the place of 
the ancient execution before the public assembly.” ‘‘ In 
the Record Office were preserved public documents of all 
kinds, as well as copies of important private documents, 
title-deeds, wills, records of the sale of real property, 
mortgages, loans, etc. Before a copy of any such deed was 
accepted in the Office, its legality and validity were verified ; 
and thus the official in charge of the office played an 
important part in the business of the city. The existence 
of a certified copy of a deed in the Record Office was 
accepted as proof of legal right; and this simple guarantee 
facilitated the borrowing of money on the security of 
property, besides making the transfer of property and the 
verification of titles very simple.’ * 

The Greek Wills in Egypt went through a peculiaial 


1 The form was that the heir inherited the whole, but was obliged to pay out 
of the property such legacies as the testator ordered. The Lex Falcidia pro- 
vided that these legacies could not exceed three-quarters. 

2 Compare also the statements in Wills found in Egypt (all by Greeks and in 
Greek) that the Will was executed év d-yuds or éml d-yopaydpov. 

8 Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, Part ii. p. 368 f. 
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rapid development. The soldiers who settled there were 
separated from their family, and sole masters of their 
fortune. The family influence on the Diatheke, and family 
rights over the property of the individual, therefore, had no 
existence. Everything concurred to give the individual 
owner absolute right to dispose of his property as he 
pleased. The development would go on continuously 
through the centuries, for Egypt was a battlefield for 
Greeks and Romans. Hence in a will dated in the year 
123 3.c.’ the testator leaves all his property away from 
his two sons, except two beds: all the rest he bequeaths to 
his second wife. In the wills in Egypt of the first two 
centuries after Christ there is often contained the provision 
that the testator is free to alter or invalidate. 

But in Lycaonia and Southern Phrygia, as was pointed 
out,” the Greek influence was strongest under the early 
Seleucid kings, and then grew weaker (so far at least as 
the existing form of government was concerned). The Will 
in the Galatian Churches was likely to retain more of the 
early Seleucid type, and to be regarded (as Paul says) as an 
irrevocable document, which had to be taken up and 
observed in any subsequent Will (émvdca@2j«n), as seems to 
be the case even in an Egyptian Will of the second 
century B.c., quoted in a note to p. 303. 

The Greek Diatheke came to the East with Greek 
settlers and soldiers and colonies, in the third century B.c., 
or earlier, and therefore with the associations of its past 
history. The Roman Will came much later, as a fact in 
the law of the conquerors, and without any associations 
from its past history: it appeared in the Hast as a docu- 
ment which had no standing and no meaning until after 
the testator’s death. Now the Epistle to the Hebrews 
moves entirely in the atmosphere of Roman law. ‘“ The 


1 Gizeh no. 10388, unpublished, communicated by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt. 
2 See above, p. 294. 
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Rabbinical Will was unknown before the Roman Conquest 
of Palestine, and was directly based upon the Roman 
model.’’! Even under the rule of Herod in Palestine, as 
of Amyntas in Galatia,” the new law introduced was almost 
certain to be Roman, not Greek. The pleadings in Rome 
about the comparative validity of Herod’s last Will are of 
the Roman character: the last Will is tacitly acknowledged 
to be the only one valid, unless it could be shown to have 
been executed in a state of unsound mind.’ 

Even if the Epistle was addressed (as some think) to the 
Church in Rome, not to that in Jerusalem, that would only 
show more clearly how Roman is the atmosphere in which 
it moves. The writer of the Epistle was probably a Jew, 
resident in Ceesarea, for it was, as I believe, written by 
the Church of Caesarea during Paul’s imprisonment. 

Throughout the difficult passage Hebr. ix. 11-22 Diatheke 
means Will or ‘ Disposition’; but the writer finds the 
same difficulty that we should feel in speaking of God’s last 
Will and Testament. He tries to solve it by saying that 
God’s Diatheke needs always a death before it becomes 
valid, once the death of calf or goat, now the death of 
Christ. This is really a conceit, forced on the writer, be- 
cause in the law familiar to him Diatheke had lost much 
of the sense which it had in the Septuagint, and still had 
to the South Galatians. 


XXIX. THe ARGUMENT IN GALATIANS 111. 16.: 


He saith not ‘‘And to seeds,” as of many; but as of 
one, “‘ And to thy seed,” which is Christ. 

It is necessary for Paul’s argument to show that all 
nations, and not Jews alone, have the right to share in the 


1 Dr. Ball, Contemp. Rev., Aug., 1891, p. 287. He is undoubtedly right in 
this statement. 

2 See above, p. 292. 

8 Josephus, Ant. Jud. xvii, 9, 5. 
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blessings promised to Abraham. He finds the proof in the 
fact that the various promises made to Abraham were made 
equally to his seed.! Now, as Lightfoot says, ‘ with a 
true spiritual instinct even the Rabbinical writers saw that 
‘the Christ’ was the true seed of Abraham: in Him the 
race was summed up, as it were; without Him its separate 
existence as a peculiar people had no meaning.” In ‘‘ the 
seed of Abraham ”’ all nations were to be blessed (Gen. 
xxvi. 8). It cannot be doubted by those who regard the 
evolution of Hebraic religion and the coming of Christ as 
a series of steps in the gradual working out of the will of 
God, that this interpretation of the ‘“‘ seed of Abraham ” is 
justified. 

But, instead of using this way of reasoning simply, Paul 
seems to have been tempted to aim at the same result by a 
verbal argument. The Greek philosophers were often led 
astray by an idea that mere grammatical facts and forms 
contained some deep philosophical or mystical truth. 
Plato’s Cratylus is sufficient evidence of this. Paul, there- 
fore, argues that as the singular, ‘‘seed,’”’ is used, not the 
plural, the single great descendant of Abraham is meant, 
and not the many less important descendants. This is, 
obviously, a mere verbal quibble, of no argumentative 
force. Paul sees clearly and correctly the result to be 
aimed at, but he reaches the result by a process of reason- 
ing which has no more force in logic than the poorest 
word-splitting of any old Greek philosopher or Hebrew 
Rabbi. 

The attempt which Lightfoot makes to defend the char- 
acter of the reasoning from ‘“‘seed”’ and “‘ seeds’’ cannot be 
pronounced successful. It amounts practically to this, 
“the theological result aimed at is right’’ (as we fully 
admit), ‘‘ therefore the reasoning can hardly be wrong.” 


1 Gen, xiii. 15, xvii. 8. 
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If we set aside the verbal fallacy, the argument remains 
complete and correct. 


The promises were made to Abraham and to his 
seed. 

The true ‘‘ seed of Abraham ”’ is ‘‘ the Christ.” 

** Christ’ is the whole body of true Christians. 

The promises were made to all Christians. 


That is to say, the promises made to Abraham are the 
heritage of the whole Church of Christ, the whole multi- 
tude of those who are justified by faith in Christ. 

The argument is one more of the many ways in which 
Paul reiterates the fundamental truth that he has to drive 
home into the minds of the Galatians, or rather to revivify 
in their memory.’ It is specially obvious here that Paul 
is appealing to familiar doctrines, already set forth to the 
Galatians, and not arguing to a circle of readers on a topic 
new to them. 


XXX. GALATIANS 111. 19-22. 


In this passage Paul guards against a possible misin- 
terpretation of his words, which might be dangerous. It 
might be said that he was representing the Law as being 
in opposition to the Promises made to Abraham and his 
seed. He must therefore define clearly what he conceives 
to be the function of the Law. The same person, the one 
God, gave both the Promises and the Law. The Promises 
were to be fulfilled, not immediately, but after a long 
interval, not to each individual of the human ‘Seed of 
Abraham,” but to and through “the Seed,” 7.e. the Christ. 
The Law is the preparation for the fulfilment of the 
Promises. There must be a clear and peremptory for- 
bidding of sin, before the sin is made emphatic and beyond 


1 See § XIII. 
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palliation or excuse. ‘‘ The times of ignorance God might 
overlook,’ as Paul said to the Athenians; but none who 
sinned against the clear Law could try to shelter them- 
selves behind such a plea. Moreover, the Law was 
necessary (as has been said, p. 201 f.) in order that the 
overwhelming consciousness of sin, which is a necessary 
preliminary to true faith in Christ, might be produced in 
the minds of men. 

The Law would have been contrary to the Promises, if 
it had been intended to produce the same result as they by 
anew way, and therefore had rendered them unnecessary. 
The Promises are promises of life and salvation; and if 
a Law such as could produce life and salvation had been 
given from Mount Sinai, then this Law would really have 
interfered with and nullified the Promises. 

But, on the contrary, the Scripture‘ declares that the 
effect of the Law is to “shut up everything under the 
dominion of sin without means of escape’”’ (Lightfoot), in 
order that men might be forced to look forward to “‘ the 
Christ’’ as the only means of escape, the only hope of 
life. 

The expression “ by faith to them that believe,” v. 22, 
éx mTisTews Tots mioTevovolv, is rendered very strong by 
the repetition. As has been pointed out on page 298, éx« 
miotews must be understood as emphatically denying the 
opposite doctrine of the Judaizing Christians—the source 
is €« miotews, not éx vomou. 


XXXI, THE MEDIATOR. 


‘“The Law was ordained through angels by the hand of a 
mediator. Now a mediator is not of one, but God is one.”’ 
We have here, as is recognised in the translation, re- 
1 Notice the vagueness of the reference; Paul’s words become clear only if 


taken as referring to a previous exposition, made orally in his former preach- 
ing to the Galatians, of the combined effect of several biblical passages, 
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peated by Zéckler and others, and not disputed by Light- 
foot (but, seemingly, recognised by him as the obvious 
sense), a clear and apparently undisputed example of a 
participle used in the sense of xai with a finite verb: 
“The Law was added because of transgressions, till the 
Seed should come to whom the Promise had been made, 
and it was ordained through angels, etc.,”” where the Greek 
has merely the participle ‘“‘ being ordained.” But, dis- 
tinctly, the giving of the Law by God is the first step, and 
the carrying into effect by means of angels is the following 
step. This is one of the many examples justifying the 
construction Ou7\Oov . . . xwdrvOévres in Acts xvi. 6 in 
the sense which I have pleaded for, “‘ they traversed 

and were prevented.’ That loose usage of the participle 
belongs to the later language, in Greek and in Latin, 
beginning in the early Empire.' 

The precise meaning of the argument that lies in the 
words of iii. 20 is very difficult to catch; and I shall not 
attempt to add one to the 250 or 300 interpretations that 
have (according to Lightfoot) been proposed for this 
passage. We have in section xxix. seen a case where 
Paul sees the right result, and yet attains it by an argu- 
ment founded on the generally accepted (though mistaken) 
view of that period, that grammatical forms had a deep 
philosophical meaning (usually assigned on arbitrary and 
capricious grounds to suit some individual instance). Is 
that not the case here ? 

Paul is evidently emphasizing a certain contrast that 


1 See Exposrror, April, 1894, p. 298, At the same time, I think with Light- 
foot that this reading, found in the great MSS., is a later one, and that this is 
one of the cases in which B is wrong, as in Acts xi. 20; Luke iv. 17 (where 
dvamriéas, ‘unfolding the roll,” was clearly the original text, while dvolfas, 
‘‘opening the book,” is an alteration belonging to the third or fourth 
century, when the book form had been generally adopted for Bibles, as more 
convenient for frequent use, instead of the roll form): St. Paul the Trav., 
p. 195 f, 
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exists between the free grace of the Promises and the in- 
direct character of the Law, as being merely a means to an 
end beyond itself, as not being the direct and ultimate gift 
of the grace of God. The distinction is undeniable and of 
immense importance. In this paragraph, therefore, he 
does not use the word Diatheke to indicate the “‘ covenant ”’ 
made with Abraham. In accordance with the distinction 
drawn in section xxvili., it is necessary for him to use 
émrayyedia, in order to emphasize the character of freedom 
and grace in the covenant made by God with Abraham and 
his seed. Accordingly the word Promised or Promises 
occurs three times in the short paragraph (vv. 19, 21, 22); 
the Greek text has the verb instead of the noun in 19, 
where the English translation, if literal, would be “ the 
Seed to whom it hath been promised.” 

The Law did not come immediately and directly from 
God to men. It was conveyed by angels from God; and a 
mediator, viz. Moses, carried it down from the Mount to 
the Hebrew people. This method is far less gracious and 
kind than the direct communication from God to Abraham ; 
and brings out the consciousness of an impassable gulf 
separating God from even the chosen people. The allusion 
to the angels seems founded more on Rabbinical interpreta- 
tion and later tradition than on the text of the Books of 
Moses; but the words of Stephen (Acts vu. 53) and 
of Herod in Josephus, Ant. xv. 5, 3, quoted by Lightfoot 
and others, seem to imply that the common belief of the 
time supposed the ministry of angels. 

A mediator implies one who goes between two parties to 
an agreement, and therefore to a certain degree might seem 
to diminish the absolute authority and completeness of the 
one party in this case. Can this, then, be the sense of the 
last words of v. 20, ‘but God-is one’? So Lightfoot 
thinks, and so it may be. But it seems an unsatisfactory 
form of expression ; and I cannot avoid the suspicion that 
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Paul here is betrayed into a mistake, and is thinking of the 
other and infinitely more important sense of the words, 
“God is one’’—as in Rom. ili. 830—‘‘ He is one and the 
same God in all His acts, one God makes both the Promises 
and the Law.’’ The argument would then be a fallacy, ‘‘a 
mediator implies (two parties), but God is one.’ I may 
be wrong; but, if one speaks, one must say what one 
thinks. Here, while Paul aims at a great truth, he reaches 
it, I think, by a mistaken argument. 
W. M. Ramsay. 


THE REVELATION OF THE SON OF MAN 
TO NATHANAEL. 


OnE clear glimpse, and one only, of the character and inner 
life of Nathanael is given us in the Gospel narrative. The 
occasion is that of his introduction to Jesus. The story, 
as told in the opening chapter of St. John’s Gospel, over- 
flows with interest. And yet we feel that something is 
lacking. Our wonder is aroused, and we are eager to know 
one thing that is not told us. What was it that had taken 
place underneath the fig tree before Philip found his friend ? 

Now such wonder may be something better than idle 
curiosity. For we inevitably feel that this is an essential 
part of the whole, and that if our wonder were gratified 
we should have a key that might unlock the inner meaning 
of the incident. If we knew what Nathanael must have 
known, then the revelation to him would be also a revela- 
tion to us. Without that knowledge we can have but a 
partial understanding of the occurrence. 

Earnest endeavours to perceive what is not definitely 
expressed in terms of sense must be made if the gospel is 
to be to us an unveiling of the eternal. The incidents 
recorded by the Evangelists are successive revelations, 
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within the limits of space and time, of the one eternal life. 
They are given to us in order to enable us to behold that 
life. We must use the word spoken and the deed done as 
aids to penetrate into the unseen world, where the thoughts 
and feelings of the actors are at work, where the real life is 
lived, where God draws near to man. Until we perceive 
something of the inner spiritual movement in each incident 
it cannot be to us a manifestation of the eternal. 

This is clearly true with regard to the story of Nathanael. 
We feel instinctively that the real movement takes place 
far below the surface. And we can scarcely doubt that the 
enlightening process through which Nathanael was led to 
recognise in Jesus the Son of God and King of Israel began 
when he was under the fig tree. What, then, was the 
nature of this beginning, this spring of spiritual action ? 
We are not told. And it may naturally be urged that if a 
knowledge of his experience there were necessary for a true 
and complete interpretation of the narrative, it would have 
been clearly recorded. The argument, though plausible, 
has no real weight. It would apply with even greater force 
to our Lord’s teaching by parables. The reason for that 
form of instruction applies here. There is always a danger 
of our seeing without perceiving, and being satisfied there- 
with ; and that danger must be guarded against. We must 
by some means be raised from the low spiritual level where 
we think we see to a loftier standpoint, whence the truth 
can really be discerned. Nay, rather, we must be induced 
to raise ourselves by our own mental and spiritual efforts. 
Now a strong inducement of this kind is created by the 
very reticence shown in the story of Nathanael. It is 
suggested that something took place under the fig tree 
which had an important bearing on the relation between 
Jesus and His new disciple, but nothing definite concerning 
its nature is recorded. Such reticence cannot be observed 
for the mere purpose of tantalizing us. It is surely meant 

VOL, VIII. 22 
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to stimulate our faculties of spiritual inquiry, so that by 
using them we may rise step by step to that same point of 
view from which the guileless Israelite looked with opened 
eyes upon his King. 

We must look, then, in the narrative for the stepping- 
stones by which we may attain to this true point of view. 
Now we may take it for granted that the Evangelist is 
economical of his materials. He gives just what is 
needed, nothing more. No suggestion must be neglected. 
Each word has its purpose; each has its vital relation to 
the whole. Bearing this in mind on our introduction to 
Nathanael, we pay special attention to the words with 
which Philip addresses him, ‘‘ We have found Him, of whom 
Moses in the law, and the prophets did write.” The form in 
which he announces his discovery throws a clear light on 
the customary lines of thought of the speaker and his 
friend. It may reasonably be inferred that Nathanael was 
in the habit of studying the Pentateuch and the prophetical 
writings of the Old Testament with special reference to 
one pre-eminent person there made known. That was a 
subject to which his thoughts would naturally turn in his 
hours of quiet meditation. 

The story, as we follow it further, appears to suggest also 
that there were favourite passages in these sacred writ- 
ings over which the student specially loved to linger. 
Throughout it there -is repeated reference to the history 
of Jacob. We find this in our Lord’s first words concern- 
ing Nathanael. We find it in the new disciple’s confession 
of faith. We find it in the glorious promise which crowns 
the interview between the Israelite and his King. Jacob’s 
history, then, has a prominent place in the composition of 
this picture of Nathanael. Now if, as we may well believe, 
St. John gives us in this picture not only a faithful likeness, 
but also an example of the truest art, then we are driven 
to the conclusion that the story of the patriarch had a 
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special meaning in the case of this man of Cana. ‘This is 
most clearly shown in our Lord’s introduction of the new 
comer to the other disciples, which moreover indicates that 
one critical incident in Jacob’s career bore a peculiarly 
close relation to his descendant’s spiritual history. This 
introduction is a brief description of the character of 
Philip’s friend. ‘‘ Behold, an Israelite indeed, in whom is no 
guile.” A true descendant of Israel! Our thoughts are at 
once carried back to the time when one of whom Moses 
wrote appeared to Jacob in the night-watches, and bestowed 
upon him the new name of Israel. That this reference 
was deliberately intended is evident from the concluding 
words of Christ’s description—‘ in whom is no guile.” For 
in Jacob’s case the change of name answered to a change 
of character. The supplanter, the deceiver, the guileful 
one, was transformed into the prince, or soldier, of God. 

The man of Cana, it would seem, was his descendant 
spiritually as well as physically. He too had been freed 
from guile; but whether through so complete a change of 
character as in the case of Jacob we do not know. That 
his single-mindedness, however, was in some degree 
acquired is clearly indicated. The fact stands revealed 
in Nathanael’s reply to the greeting of Jesus, ‘‘ Whence 
knowest Thou me?” He evidently accepts as true our 
Lord’s description of his character. His words express 
an amazed recognition of a knowledge which penetrated 
through outward appearances and discerned the thoughts 
and intents of the heart. Now such words as these are 
not the words of a man whose guilelessness has always 
been so natural to him that he is almost unconscious of it. 
They are the words of a man who has striven earnestly 
after that same purity of heart which, won through many 
tribulations, enabled his great ancestor to see God face to 
face.* 

1 Gen, xxxii. 30; cf. St. Matt. v. 8 
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If, then, this struggle after guilelessness was a salient 
feature of Nathanael’s spiritual history, we need not won- 
der if he took a peculiar interest in the story which told 
how Jacob wrestled with a heaven-descended man, and won 
for himself a new name. And we naturally ask, Had he 
been thinking of this before Philip found him? Had he 
then been praying for the blessing which he so earnestly 
coveted? Had he been striving in spirit with One who, 
though unseen, was near? Had he been yearning to see 
Him face to face? 

If this were so, then the objection which Nathanael 
makes to his friend’s announcement is most natural. We 
can readily understand his troubled perplexity when Philip 
identified the one of whom Moses wrote with a man of 
Nazareth. His own thoughts were full of one who came 
direct from God, from heaven. How incongruous this new 
idea! How poor in comparison! Could a small country 
town, contemptible because of his very familiarity with it, 
if for no worse reason, be the source of the blessings for 
which he looked? Could a man of Nazareth fulfil his 
glorious hopes ? 

The objection is so natural under these assumed con- 
ditions that it affords a slight justification of the truth 
of our conjecture as to the nature of Nathanael’s thoughts. 
But we stand on surer ground when we find the question 
clearly decided by our Lord’s answer to Nathanael’s sur- 
prised inquiry as to the source of His knowledge. ‘‘ Before 
Philip called thee, when thou wast under the fig tree, I saw 
thee.” Thus Jesus definitely connects His discernment of 
the man’s character and inner life with a particular time 
and place. Before Philip called him, when he was under 
the fig tree, Christ had looked into his heart. Then and 
there He had seen Jacob’s struggle repeated. Then and 
there He had seen Nathanael’s striving after guilelessness. 

The evidence is overwhelming, and Nathanael cannot but 


i tire i — 
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believe. Jesus must have been present with him in spirit 
underneath the fig tree, and have read his very thoughts. 
The invisible being with whom he had striven for a blessing 
must be identical with this man of Nazareth. Flesh and 
blood had not revealed this unto him. Philip’s words had 
had no convincing effect. But his Father in heaven had 
borne witness in his heart with resistless power. He sees 
the truth by a flash of inspiration, and makes his enrap- 
tured confession, ‘“‘ Rabbi, Thou art the Son of God, Thou 
art King of Israel.” 

Now in the form of this confession we find a striking 
justification of the preceding line of thought ; for it is a 
brief description of the mysterious being who appeared to 
Jacob. This person is called a ‘‘man”’ in the account in 
Genesis, and is referred to by Hosea as an “ angel’’;! but 
both by the historian and the prophet he is regarded as 
partaking so intimately of the Divine nature that his self- 
manifestation is equivalent to a revelation of God. Jacob 
had power with God, we are told; and when thé event was 
over, declared in solemn awe that he had seen God face to 
face. To such a person the title ‘‘ Son of God,” implying 
the divine origin of him who bore it, and marking him out 
as representing God, would naturally be given by the 
thoughtful Israelite who diligently studied Moses and the 
prophets. And how would this same person be described 
in his relation to the patriarch? He gave Jacob a new 
name. He enrolled him as his prince or soldier. To 
Israel, therefore, he was a King. 

Thus the spiritual history of Jacob was repeated in 
all its essentials in the experience of his descendant. 
Nathanael had striven to gain from God a clean heart. 
He had seen God’s representative, his own Lord, face to 
face. He had won a new name, as the true Israelite, 


1 Gen. xxxii. 24; Hos. xii. 4. 
2 Hos. xii. 3; Gen. xxxii. 30. 
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free from guile. But the revelation which had been given 
to Israel was not merely repeated; it was extended, com- 
pleted, crowned. And herein perhaps we find the surest 
confirmation of the view which has been set forth. The 
patriarch, we are told, asked that the name of the God- 
man might be made known to him. ‘“‘ Tell me, I pray thee, 
thy name.” But his prayer received no answer. The hour 
had not then come. The name would have been in no 
way understood. At last, however, in the fulness of time, 
the revelation is given. To Nathanael, though he asks it 
not, the true name is declared. But it is not told to him 
only; for it is to be the exclusive possession of no one 
person, or no one race. The true Israelite, typical member 
of the chosen people to whom the oracles of God were 
intrusted, is addressed ; but all the disciples, the representa- 
tives of the world-wide Israel that is to be, are included in 
the promise. ‘‘ He saith unto him, Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, Ye shall see the heaven opened, and the angels of 
God ascending and descending upon the Son of Man.” 

Thus the two visions which mark Jacob’s departure from 
and return to the promised land are connected, completed, 
and made permanent. In the vision of the ladder he 
became conscious of a connecting link between heaven and 
earth. In the vision of the God-man he learned that this 
connecting-link is a living person. It is now made manifest 
that that person is one who is called the Son of Man. 

The Son of Man! For the first time Jesus describes 
Himself. He gives Himself that name which, save on one 
occasion only within the limits of the New Testament, is 
used by Himself alone. It is a title which asserts the 
reality of His manhood. But it implies also that He is 
something more than one man among many. He is the 
Man, the ideal Man, who fulfils in Himself God’s idea of 
manhood. He is the representative Man, who sums up in 
Himself all that there is in humanity as God has created it. 


er. 
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Through this name, then, the truths that were revealed 
to Jacob, and the promises that were sealed, are extended 
to the human race. That which was true for Israel and 
his descendants is also true for man as man. In every 
hour of loneliness, in every struggle after a nobler and 
purer state, there stands beside us One who shares our 
nature, and knows what is in man. He feels our tempta- 
tions, realizes our weaknesses, and discerns our thoughts 
and hopes. He has lived on earth, was born of a woman, 
has been called a man of Nazareth. Yet He is not of the 
earth. He is a visitant from heaven, whence all true man- 
hood comes, and whither it returns when it has learned 
obedience through the things which it suffers. Through 
Him heaven and earth are united. All the human hopes 
and aspirations which are set on this ideal man are carried 
upwards to the presence of Him in whose image we are 
made. All the answering strength and love which are 
bestowed on Him in abundance by the Father are brought 
down to us, to enable us to rise to that heavenly state. To 
each of us He will give at last a new name, answering 
to a purified and ennobled character. And when the dawn 
appears, He will not vanish, but will reveal Himself and 
His Father more and more clearly to us in the fulness of 
the eternal day. 

W. D, RIvDuey. 
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THE USE OF SKAN4AAON AND SKANAAAIZEIN 
IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


THE word ocxdyvdadov occurs fourteen times in the New 
Testament; namely, five times in St. Matthew (thrice in 
one passage), once in St. Luke, six times in St. Paul’s 
Epistles, once in 1 John, and once in the Apocalypse. 

The verbal form cxavdariferv, which does not occur in 
the LXX., is found nineteen times in the New Testament ; 
namely, ten times in St. Matthew, three times in St. Mark, 
twice in St. Luke, once in St. John, and thrice in St. 
Paul’s Epistles. 

The Revised Version has practically one and the same 
rendering for oxdvdadov in all the passages in which it 
occurs, namely, “things that cause stumbling” (rdvra ta 
oxdvéanra, St. Matt. xiii. 41); ‘‘ stumbling block,” “occasion 
of stumbling,” “occasion of falling.” In Romans ix. 33, 
and 1 Peter ii. 8—a citation from Isaiah viii. 14—7étpa 
cxavodrov is translated “rock of offence,” ‘‘stone of 
stumbling”’ having been used to render the preceding AiGos 
TpOTKOMLMLATOS. 

The rendering of the verb cxavdarifeww by the Revisers 
proceeds on the same lines. ‘‘T'o cause or make to stumble” 
is the active voice, and ‘“‘to stumble’”’ or “find occasions 
of stumbling’’ (Luke vii. 23) are the renderings in fifteen 
passages; in the remaining four the translation of the 
A.V. “‘to be offended ”’ is retained. 

The following investigation into the meaning of these 
words is an attempt to show that the Revisers have, to 
say the least, very unnecessarily narrowed the meaning of 
them, and have in consequence failed to express, as per- 
fectly as might have been done, the true significance of 
several important passages of Holy Scripture. These re- 


marks, therefore, are not intended merely to establish a 
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point of verbal accuracy, but to endeavour to elicit the full 
force of divine sayings. 

S«avdarov is not found in literary Greek before the 
Hellenistic period. It had, however, probably had a long 
previous existence in the vernacular, as it has already 
acquired a figurative sense when adopted in the language 
of literature. The root meaning is said to be that of swift, 
darting movement, as of falling or gliding away (Curtius, 
Greek Etymology, 166). This agrees with the meaning of 
the cognate form, oxavdadnOpov, which is defined as the 
crooked hook or stick to which the bait is suspended in a 
trap, and which, being pressed or disturbed, closes the trap 
on the imprisoned bird or animal. Hence in a figurative 
sense oxavdarnOp’ iotas era, Aristoph., Acharn, 647, “ set- 
ting word traps”’ in a disputation. 

The scanty evidence from the classics in regard to 
oxavoadoy points to the literal meaning of a baited trap 
or snare, and to the figurative meaning of enticement or 
allurement to ruin. This sense of the word is retained in 
later authors, as Alciphron, Epistole, iii. 22, xpeddwov tis 
oxavoarns agawas, “having attached a bait to the trap”’; 
and Joann. Mosch. 3049 C (cited by HE. A. Sophocles sub 
voc.) érxavdaricOn eis éué, “‘ was tempted to fall in love with 
me.”’ 

This primary thought of ensnaring through temptation, 
extended to a wide range of figurative meaning, seems to be 
applicable wherever the words oxavdadov and cxavoadiSev 
occur in the New Testament. 

In the LXX. version of the Old Testament cxaydadovr is 
employed to represent the Hebrew word Wp1d in eight 
passsages, and 5iw> in three passages. ‘T'wo other pas- 
sages, Ps. 1. 20, xlix. 18, where different Hebrew words 
are represented, need not be considered in our argument. 

The precise meaning of Wp, which is derived from 
wp, to ensnare, is seen in Amos iii. 5: ‘‘Can a bird fall in 
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a snare upon the earth where no mdkésh (‘ gin’ R.V. ‘ bait,’ 
Driver) is set for him? Shall a snare spring up from the 
ground and have taken nothing at all?” (R.V.). Professor 
Driver, in his explanation of the passage, refers to Sir J. 
Gardner Wilkinson’s Ancient Hgyptians, 1878, ii. 103, where 
a bird-trap is described, ‘‘ consisting of net-work strained 
over the semicircular flaps, moving on a common axis: 
this was laid upon the ground; and when the bait in the 
middle was touched by a bird, the two flaps, by a me- 
chanical contrivance, flew up and closed, entrapping the 
bird.” 

It will be observed that this precisely corresponds with 
the description given independently above of the oxdvéanor. 
It is true that oxavdadovr is not here used to translate WP; 
but this is accounted for by the fact that for some reason 
unknown to us cxdydadoy is not included in the vocabulary 
of the translators of the prophetical books in the LXX. 
In Psalm lxix. 23 yevnOjTw 1) tpdrefa aitayv évorriov avta@v 
eis Tayida. . . . Kal eis oxavdarov (Heb. médkésh) the 
reference is probably to the oriental cloth or leather spread 
upon the ground like a net. Other passages where axdvdaXor, 
representing mdkésh, signifies ensnaring or ruin through 
allurement are Joshua xxiii. 13: The nations allowed to 
remain shall be a “ snare and a trap unto you”’; Judges il. 
3: “ Their gods shall be a snare unto you.” So Gideon’s 
ephod became unto him e/s oxdvdarov, Judges viii. 27. 
Michal was given to David by Saul to be “a snare 
(cxavSarov) unto him.” In Psalm ecxl. 10 cxdvdarov (Wid) 
is used in parallelism with, wayis (Heb. 5), a net or 
snare (trap). In passages where Wi is not rendered by 
oxdvéarov it is represented by mayis, ox@dov, a pointed 
stake; mpdckoypa, an impediment; oxAnpdrntes, pains, 
agonies; dvoxodia, hardship or waywardness; Spdéyous, 
snares; xolAacpwa, a pit. ; 

9489, which is represented by cxdvdadov in three 
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passages (Lev. xix. 14; 1 Sam. xxv. 31; Ps. czix. 164), 
is derived from a root signifying weakness in the limbs, 
and is used to express any obstruction or impediment 
which causes a fall. Hence, with the addition of 3, 
“a rock of offence”’ or ‘“‘ stumbling-block’’ (Isa. viil. 14). 
In a figurative sense the word implies temptation to sin 
(Ezek. vii. 19, xiv. 3); illecebre ad peccatum, Gesen. sub 
voc. In passages where cxavéadov is not used the LXX. 
translators render 2W21) by rrdya, Isa. vii. 14; oxOXa, Isa. 
lvii. 14; tiv Bdcavov, Ezek. iii. 20, vii. 12 (scandalum, 
Vulg.); tiv xodaow, Ezek. xiv. 3, 4, 7, xvill. 30, xliv. 12; 
of aaGevovvtes, Ezek. xxi. 20. 

So far, then, as the evidence of the LXX. goes we find 
no justification for the uniform translation of oxdvdadov 
by ‘“‘stumbling-block’’ either in a literal or symbolical 
sense. Even in Leviticus xix. 14 the impediments would 
include pitfalls or obstruction by ropes or nets, etc. (comp. 
els trayiia tociv afpdvwy, Wisdom xiv. 11), and in most 
of the passages cited the ideas of allurement and ensnaring 
are predominant. 

In the Apocryphal books cxavéadov is used in a literal 
sense (Judith v. 1) of impediments laid in the plain. These 
may have been pitfalls, rope-entanglements, sharp stakes or 
“‘caltrops,’’ Lat. tribuli or murices ; comp. Curt. 1. 4, ¢c. 13. 
Murices ferreos in terram defodisse Darium qua hostem 
equites emissurum credebat. The Syriac, however, of 
this passage has ‘“‘and laid ambushes in the field”’ 
(Speaker’s Com. ad loc.); and a comparison with 1 
Macc. v. 3 shows that this sense of entrapping by an 
ambush may be the meaning of cxdvdada here. In other 
places in the Apocrypha cxdvéanov has the sense of temp- 
tation or sin through temptation; see especially Judith 
xii. 2: “I will not eat lest there be an offence,” 7.e. 
a temptation to ceremonial defilement. 

It is in the Apocrypha also that for the first time we 
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meet with the verbal form cravdariferv. Its meaning is 
derived from the symbolical use of the noun. It occurs 
three times, and in the book of Ecclesiasticus only: in ix. 5, 
in the sense of being ensnared by allurement, wap@évoy p71) 
KaTaudvOave, prntote cKxavoariaOns év Tots émeTipiors avTis ; 
in xxiii. 6 it has the meaning of being entrapped by words; 
in xxxil. 15 the extended force of finding difficulties in the 
law. 

Returning to the new Testament, we find there the same 
group of meanings for cxdydadoy and cxavdarifey which 
we have endeavoured to trace in the classics and in the 
Septuagint. But in the New Testament both noun and 
verb have extended their signification, and especially the 
verb. 

oxavéarov has carried with it to New Testament times 
the following meanings: snare, temptation or impediment, 
hindrance, difficulty, and (joined with wérpa) stumbling- 
block. 

Hence the verb cxavéadifew signifies: (a) to entrap 
(figuratively), to tempt to sin; and (0d) from result of 
ensnaring, to check, discomfit, ruin; and (c) from the 
feelings of one ensnared, to shock, terrify, disconcert, be- 
wilder, cause anger, resentment, doubt, difficulty. 

The different passages where the words occur may be 
classified under these meanings: in 8. Matthew xiii. 41 ravra 
Ta oxavdada are all persons and things which hinder the 
growth of the spiritual life. S. Matthew xvi. 23 0 5¢ orpagels, 
eine TO Ilétpo, ‘Lraye drricw pov, Latava, cxavdadov pov et. 
‘Thou art a snare unto Me.” Thou temptest Me by the 
inducement of a wordly ambition to depart from the 
Father’s will. S. Matthew xviii. 7 ovat ré xocpm amd Tov 
oxavodheov: avaykn yap éotw édOeiv Ta cKadveara: TrNV oval 
TO avOpwerrw éexeivw Sv ob Td cKavdadov Epyeta. Here the 
thought is of temptation, and of the sin and ruin which 
follow temptation. Some such translation as ‘‘ Woe to 
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that man by whom the temptation cometh’’ would teach 
Christ’s lesson better than the rendering of the K.V., 
‘Woe to that man through whom the occasion (of stumb- 
ling) cometh! ”! 

The combined quotation from Isaiah vili. 14 and Isaiah 
xxvill. 16 in Romans ix. 33, and 1 Peter ii. 8 is not given 
in the words of the LXX., but is independently translated 
from the Hebrew. In place of wérpas 7réua, LXX., we have 
in the New Testament wétpa cxavédadov, representing the 
Hebrew Savion 3. The rendering of this by “ rock of 
offence or stumbling ” is correct. But the addition of 
métpa tends to show that oxavdanrov by itself would not be 
understood to mean ‘‘ a stumbling-block.”’ 

In Romans xiv. 12 oxavdarov is the hindrance to the 
Christian life caused by needlessly raising questions of con- 
science ; in Romans xvi. 17 oxavdada are such hindrances 
as would arise from contentions within the Church. 

In 1 Corinthians i. 23 and Galatians v. 11 ‘Christ 
crucified,”’ or ‘‘ the cross,” is spoken of as a oxavoadrov. It 
was a shock, a surprise, a difficulty to the Jew who expected 
something very different in the Messiah. 

St. John also uses cxdvdadov in the sense of hindrance 
or impediment, 1 John ii. 10 6 ayaray tov adedpov ev TH 
pwri wéver, Kai cKavOaXov ev adTo ovK éotw. That is, there 
is nothing in him to hinder his Christian progress ; love and 
light have made all smooth, ‘‘ qui amat iter expeditum habet” 
(Bengel); or else, he that loveth his brother presents no 
hindrance, no cause of resentment, no difficulty in the way 
of belief, or offence to others. 

The primitive idea of the word, ‘‘ temptation to sin and 
ruin,’ may be traced in Revelation ii. 14, where Balaam 
is described as one who, édidacnev TH Barak Bare oKav- 


! Dr. 8. C. Malan, in the Revision of 1881 Revised, p. 43, notes that the 
ABthiopic version of S, Matt. v. 29 renders, “‘If . . . cause thee to err, mis- 
lead thee” ; and the Arabic, “If . . . offend, mislead or deceive thee.” 
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Sarov évoriov Tav vidv *Iapanr, dhayeiv cidwrdOuTa Kat 
Topvevaal. 

In most cases the use of the verb is sufficiently illustrated 
by what has been said of the noun. But the following 
examples are of exceptional interest : Maxdptos éotuv Os €éav 
pn oKxavoaricO7 ev éwoi, St. Matthew xi. 6. Blessed is he 
who feels no resentment from disappointed hopes, has no 
difficulty in recognising Meas the Messiah. John had been 
perplexed and disappointed. 

Tevopévns 5€ Ortews 7) Stwypod dua tov Aoyov evOvs 
oxaveanrierar, S. Matthew xiii. 21. ‘“‘ Straightway falls,” 
being grievously disappointed and alarmed at the dangers 
of the position into which he had been tempted to enter. 
This is also the meaning of the word in §. Matthew xxiv. 
10 and xxvi. 81. Even the disciples would be vexed and 
disappointed and find difficulties when things proved 
different from their hopes and expectations. 

Oidas Ott of Papicaior axovoavtes Tov ROyov éoKav- 
daricOncav, 8. Matthew xv. 12. The Pharisees resented 
that which Jesus had said. Here ‘“‘ were offended at 
it’ of the A.V. and R.V. is an adequate rendering if rightly 
understood. 

In 8. Matthew xiii. 27 our Lord gives as a reason to His 
disciples for paying the temple tax to those who demanded 
it, va wt) cKavdaricapev adtovs: That is, either, lest we 
offend them, in the sense of exciting their anger. Even if 
we rightly enjoy an immunity, let us pay the tax for the 
sake of peace. ‘‘ Facillime ubi de pecunia agitur, scandalum 
capiunt a sanctis homines negotia mundana curantes” 
(Bengel). Or, lest we place them in a false and difficult 
position, and even bring them unwittingly into an un- 
conscious act of sin. Comp. for this use of the word Romans 
xiv. 21, 1 Corinthians viii. 13. 

Twice in St. John’s Gospel cxavdarifev is used in the 
sense of causing perplexity or difficulty in belief; chapter 
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vi. 61. Todto buds oxavdarifer; and in chapter xvi. 1, iva 
a) gxavoariaOnre, that ye be not disquieted, and tempted. 
to lose faith through persecution. 

To sum up our conclusion. We claim to have shown 
that in several passages of the new Testament where 
oxavoadov and cxavdaritev occur the underlying original 
thought of enticement or temptation is included in the 
meaning of the word, and that in other passages where 
hindrance or difficulty is the predominant symbolical 
meaning the imagery is enriched and made more sug- 
gestive by the wider associations which we have de- 
scribed as properly belonging to the words. 

ARTHUR CARR. 


THE GENESIS OF DEUTERONOMY. 
II. 


B. Deuteronomy and its relation to History and Prophecy. 
—In our previous paper we discussed the relation of 
Deuteronomy to the middle book of the Pentateuch ; we 
now propose to examine its relation to History and Pro- 
phecy. A recent writer’ is quoted as having said, ‘In 
history not in literary criticism lie the problems of the 
future.’ In keeping with which Wellhausen * affirms that 
‘the basis of Old Testament criticism is the historical and 
prophetical books; on this basis rests not only the position 
of Deuteronomy but also the other strata of the Penta- 
teuch.”’ 

The problem in the following paragraph, accordingly, is 
this: Have we, or have we not, sufficient traces in the 
historico-prophetical books of the Old Testament to warrant 
the conclusion that the laws of Deuteronomy were not 


1 Harnack, Die Chronologie der altchristlichen Literatur bis Eusebius, 1897. 
2 Wellhausen, Die Composition des Hexateuchs, 1889, p. 353. 
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necessarily codified at a time subsequent to Moses? It 
is not enough to show that they may in part have had an 
oral existence from the Mosaic age; were they written 
down? If the question (discussed in our first article) of 
alleged existing contradistinctions between Deuteronomy 
and the other portions of the Pentateuch was a test of 
critico-exegetical skill, the problem now before us is a 
measure of one’s critico-historical sense. 


1. Deuteronomy and Joshua.—The literary dependence 
of the book of Jushua, in its present form, upon the book 
of Deuteronomy is admitted on-all sides... The same is 
true of Judges, Samuel, and Kings. But of course there 
might be a literary dependence of these books, as books, 
on the book of Deuteronomy and still the latter be of 
seventh century origin. Hence the primary question is not 
one of literary dependence. The true thesis is rather this: 
All these books (Joshua, Judges, etc.) show an incidental 
acquaintance with Deuteronomic statutes and regulations 
which, unless Moses actually promulgated such statutes 
and left them in written form, renders it almost in- 
explicable how Israel should have acted as they did, 
either in warfare or in worship. To deny this proposition 
impugns the general truthfulness of the history; and to 
destroy the history for the sake of establishing the dicta 
of criticism is of no greater advantage than to change the 
figures in an arithmetical problem in order to obtain the 
answer. 

For example, (a) when Jericho was about to be taken 
Joshua commanded that the city and all within it, except 
Rahab, should be devoted (Josh. 6. 17, 18); this was in 
keeping with the entire spirit of the Deuteronomic law but 


1 The following passages, especially, show a Deuteronomic colouring : Joshua 
1, 1-18; 3. 2-8; 4, 21-24; 8, 30-35; 10, 28-43; 11. 10-23; 13, 1-14; 21. 
43,44; 23, 1-16. 
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especially with Deuteronomy 13. 15 ff. Achan, however, 
trespassed in the accursed thing (7. 1), for which he was 
stoned and burned with fire (7. 25), which was according 
to the teaching of Deuteronomy 13. 10; 17.5; because he 
had “sinned against the Lord God of Israel’’ (7. 20). 
(5) Again when Ai was taken, “only the cattle and the 
spoil of the city’’ did Israel take for a prey unto themselves 
(Josh. 8. 27), according to the privileges expressed in 
Deuteronomy 20. 14. The King of Ai Joshua “hanged on 
a tree until the evening’’; but as soon as the sun was 
down, Joshua commanded his body to be taken down from 
the tree (8. 29), in obvious obedience to a law peculiar to 
Deuteronomy, which forbade allowing the bodies of the 
dead to hang over night (Deut. 21. 23). Likewise did 
Joshua, with the five kings of the Amorites, whom he also 
hanged (Josh. 10. 26, 27). Elsewhere also Joshua is 
reported, when capturing the cities of the Canaanites, to 
have left nothing remaining but to have destroyed all that 
breathed as ‘‘ the Lord commanded Moses”? (cf. Josh. 10. 
40; 11.12, 15 with Deut. 7.2; 20. 16, 17). 

As in warfare, so in worship. For instance, (a) after 
crossing the Jordan Joshua waged war in the direction of 
‘Mount Ebal, where he built an altar unto the Lord God 
of Israel—an altar of whole stones over which no man 
lifted up any iron, and there offered thereon burnt offerings 
unto the Lord and sacrificed peace offerings (Josh. 8. 30, 
31), ‘‘as Moses the servant of the Lord commanded the 
children of Israel”’ (cf. Deut. 27. 4-6). Moreover, Joshua 
wrote upon the stones a copy of the law of Moses (Josh. 
8. 32), as Moses also had commanded (Deut. 27. 3, 8), and 
the elders and officers and judges who bore the ark of the 
covenant stood on either side of the ark (Josh. 8. 33, ef. 
3. 3), the stranger being present (cf. Deut. 31. 11, 12), half 
of them over against Mount Gerizim and half over against 
Mount Ebal, as directed in Deuteronomy 11. 29; 27. 12, 
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13; then Joshua read to all the congregation of Israel all 
the words of the law, the blessings and the cursings 
(Josh. 8. 34, 35), according to all that was written in the 
book of the law, and in strict obedience to the command 
given in Deuteronomy 31. 11, 12. (6) Of far greater 
importance is Joshua 2. 2, in which there is an event 
recorded which could hardly have happened had Moses 
never taught the unity of the sanctuary (a teaching em- 
phasized in, though not peculiar to, the book of Deuter- 
onomy), and the account of which has every appearance 
of being trustworthy history, ‘‘The indignation of the 
people against their brethren (the two and a half tribes) 
who had erected an altar on the border of Jordan before 
they crossed it to return to their own possession on the 
eastern side of that river; the earnestness with which the 
latter hastened to assure the people that they had erected 
the altar, not to establish an independent worship, but 
rather that it might stand as a permanent witness that 
they still adhered to and claimed to have part in Jehovah 
as their God; and the solemnity with which they dis- 
claimed any intention to rebel against the Lord by building 
an altar for burnt offerings, for meat offerings, or for 
sacrifices besides the altar of the Lord that was before the 
tabernacle—all incontestably show that this law was known 
and recognised as imperative at the time of the settling of 
the people in the promised land. It was this law which 
they who had built the altar so earnestly disclaimed having 
broken; it was zeal for this law which stirred the other 
tribes to such wrath against their brethren when they 
supposed it had been violated by them.’’* 

Also the fact that in Joshua 1. 8 and 8. 381, 34 the 
author speaks of a book of law which he affirms was be- 
queathed by Moses to Joshua strongly corroborates our 
explanation of such events as those which we have just 
1 So W. L. Alexander, Deuteronomy, The Pulpit Commentary, p. xxxi., 1897. 
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examined above (cf. the expression, ‘‘ this book of the 
law’”’ in Deut. 31. 24-26). 


2. Deuteronomy and Judges.— The death of Joshua 
marked a turning-point in the history of Israel’s religious 
life. The period which followed was an age of moral 
declension. ‘‘Kvery man did that which was right in 
his own eyes’”’ (Judg. 17. 6; 21. 25). Israel served Jehovah 
all the days of Joshua and all the days of the elders, who 
outlived Joshua; but after them there arose another 
generation which knew not Jehovah, but served Baalim 
(Judg. 2.7, 10, 11). Over and over again the children of 
Israel are reported to have done evil in the sight of 
Jehovah by forsaking the Lord God and by breaking the 
covenant which he had made with their fathers (cf. Judg. 
Bo. 41, ASE p20 8. Gy Tere 4, a6, es LO On tains 
On what grounds, it may with justice be asked, must we 
conclude that these statements are not true to fact? 
Wherefore does the historian only occasionally relate any 
example of Israel’s observance of Mosaic teaching if he 
was unscrupulous in the statement of truth? Few are 
the examples he gives of any marked conformity, on Israel’s 
part, to the laws of Deuteronomy. Only three or four 
can be cited with any degree of certainty or confidence. 

In Judges 1. 17 the utter destruction of Zephath 
(Hormah) is recorded, which conforms to the require- 
ments of Deuteronomy 7.2; 20. 16 f., according to which 
“the wars with the Canaanites were always to be holy 
wars of extermination.” In Judges 7. 1-7 Gideon’s army 
is selected in keeping with the spirit of that very extra- 
ordinary statute laid down in Deuteronomy 20. 1-9, accord- 
to which all fearful and faint-hearted (beside many others 
who are specified) might be excused from going out to war. 
In Judges 21. 13 the congregation of Israel proclaimed 
peace to the children of Benjamin in perfect harmony with 
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Deuteronomy 20. 10-18. The writer further shows marked 
familiarity with Israel’s journeyings from Egypt to Moab 
(cf. Judg. 11. 13-28 with Deut. 2. 1 f. and Amos 20. and 
21.); assumes that Levi is the priestly tribe (Judg. 17. 7-13; 
20. 27, 28); and shows studied concern, in describing what 
might be interpreted as legitimate violations of the Deuter- 
onomic law, by stating that in these instances they acted 
in obedience to a direct command from God (ef. Judg. 6. 
25-27, Gideon’s altar; 13. 16, Manoah’s sacrifice), ap- 
parently conscious that the only legitimate place of regular 
worship in Gideon’s and Manoah’s day was at Shiloh (cf. 
also 18. 31; 21. 19). 

These are old and oft-repeated observations, but ap- 
parently true nevertheless. There is no doubt, as re- 
marked above, of the literary dependence of the book of 
Judges upon the book of Deuteronomy, for, as Moore! 
has shown, various parts of Judges bear an unmistakably 
Deuteronomic stamp. 

3. Deuteronomy and the books of Samuel and Kings.— 
During the period of Samuel’s judgeship there is little 
evidence of the existence of the Deuteronomic law; con- 
cerning the law of a central sanctuary there is no proof 
whatever. Nothing is gained by veiling this fact. At the 
same time there is a key which unlocks fairly well the 
enigma of Samuel’s age, an event of such tremendous 
significance, that, when correctly interpreted, explains the 
religious acts of Samuel’s life in an entirely new light. 
That event was the loss of the Ark of the Covenant to the 
Philistines. Strange indeed that the pious Elkanah should 
be described in 1 Samuel 1. 1-9, 21 as going up yearly to 
worship Jehovah at Shiloh, and after the birth of Samuel 
as sacrificing also in Shiloh (1. 24), whereas, when Samuel 
grew up and became a priest he sacrificed at Mizpah 
(1 Sam. 7. 7-9), Bethlehem (1. Sam. 16. 5), and built an 

1 Moore, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Judges, 1895, p. XXAY. 
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altar at Ramah (1 Sam. 7. 17)! And yet when it is re- 
membered that Samuel did so only after the captivity of 
the Ark, his disregard of the Deuteronomic law is not so 
inexplicable, for, from the time the ark of God was taken in 
the war with the Philistines, (cf. 1 Sam. 4. 1) the law of 
the central sanctuary was in abeyance; Israel could no 
longer worship at Shiloh any more than the captives of 
Judah in Babylon, five hundred years later, could 
worship in Jerusalem. In the former case the sanctuary 
was in captivity, in the latter both sanctuary and people. 
This is the only real difference. In our judgment the 
worship of Jehovah in Mizpah, or Bethlehem, or Ramah, 
was quite as permissible in Samuel’s days as Synagogue 
worship in Babylon during or after the exile. For with 
the loss of the ark the glory had departed from Israel (cf. 
1 Sam. 4. 21, 22).". During the whole period of Philistine 
supremacy (from 1 Sam. 4. to 2 Sam. 6.) Israel was 
practically deprived of a central sanctuary; and thus being 
left to worship where they would, Baal and Jahwe worship 
came to have more and more in common. Even for pious 
Israelites in these times it must have been difficult to 
know where to sacrifice and what form of worship under 
the circumstances would receive the Divine sanction; hence 
this period—the period of Samuel and Saul, whose rule and 
lives were almost coterminous—in our judgment, furnishes 
absolutely no norm by which to judge the date of 
Deuteronomy. To our mind it is a no better criterion as 
to the existence or non-existence of the Deuteronomic 
statutes than the history of the Judean exile from 586 till 
536 B.C. 

Before the recovery of the sacred Palladium, however, an 
attempt was made by David (1 Kings 5. 3) to bring the nation 
once more to a common centre of worship—now Jerusalem. 
But this was practically impossible. Israel was so deeply 

1 Cf. Sime’s Deuteronomy the People’s Book, 1877, p. 118 f. 
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engrossed in war that the construction of a house suitable 
to the worship of Jehovah was necessarily postponed. 
When Solomon finished the temple, it was too late. The 
nation had enjoyed the license of semi-idolatry, and in 
some cases open apostasy, too long. The costly and un- 
necessary splendour of the Jerusalem temple (as some 
may have regarded it) only aggravated more and more the 
spirit of divorce which was growing against the central 
government. Even Solomon himself was allured into com- 
promise with Baal practices through marriage with foreign 
wives (1 Kings 11. 1, 7), for whom he was fickle enough to 
erect high places of worship. Political disruption followed. 
Judah, remaining in possession of the temple, did not how- 
ever, entirely forsake the worship of Jehovah, though their 
service became nominal and formal. Jehoiada the priest 
gave Joash the crown and testimony, whatever that may 
have been (2 Kings 11. 12; ef. Deut. 17. 18). And, what for 
our purpose is still more important, Hezekiah reformed the 
cultus of his day by removing the high places, breaking 
down the pillars, cutting down the Asherah, and even 
breaking in pieces the brazen serpent which Moses had 
made, and which Israel had from time immemorial been 
wont to worship (2 Kings 18. 4). The latter act shows 
how radical and thorough were Hezekiah’s attempts at re- 
formation, and, as is obvious, in most striking accord with 
the emphasized teachings of the book of Deuteronomy. 
Nevertheless, permanent reformation under Hezekiah was 
impossible. Religious defection had become chronic. The 
same was true also of Josiah’s attempts to reform. But 
these instances of failure do not prove the non-existence 
of the Deuteronomic law any more than the steady de- 
generacy of the Oriental Church attests the non-existence 
of the Gospels. Doubt and faith have existed from the 
first side by side. There is indeed as great a lack of 
evidence for the Mosaic origin of the second commandment 
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(even in its shortest possible form) as for the Deuterono- 
mic statute concerning the Unity of Sanctuary. And as 
Dillmann' argues concerning the great day of Atonement 
that the argument from silence would forbid our assigning 
the origin of the ordinance to the days of the return from 
Babylon or any of the free Christian centuries, for ‘‘ one 
would then have to maintain that the festival first arose in 
the first Christian century, since only out of that age do 
we first have any explicit testimonies concerning it’’; so in 
the case of Deuteronomy. The literary dependence again 
of Samuel, Kings, or Deuteronomy is too generally ad- 
mitted to require comment.” 

4. Deuteronomy and Hosea, Amos, Isaiah, Micah.—The 
problem here is not whether these prophets of the eighth 
century teach truth in keeping with the laws of 
Deuteronomy, but whether they are the precursors of the 
Deuteronomic code. The book of Deuteronomy is said to 
be the product of their prophetic teaching. It is possible, 
on the other hand, to think that these prophets knew 
Deuteronomy asa book. Hosea, for example, complains of 
Israel’s sacrificing upon the tops of the mountains, and 
burning incense upon the hills (4. 13), and at the same time 
warns Judah not to follow Israel’s example in coming up 
to Gilgal and Bethaven (4. 15). George Adam Smith and 
others deny the genuineness of 4. 15 and various other 
passages in these prophets which we feel entitled to use, 
but upon insufficient grounds. Hosea alludes to striving 
with priests (4.4; cf. Deut. 17. 12); removing landmarks 
(5. 10; cf. Deut. 19. 14); returning to Egypt (8. 13; 9. 3; 
cf. Deut. 28. 68); bearing Ephraim in his arms (ll. 3; 
cf. Deut. 1. 31; 32. 10), all of which have a decidedly 
Deuteronomic ring. 


1 Dillmann, Die Biicher Exodus u. Leviticus, 2. Aufl. 1880, p. 525; ef. 
Kellogg, The Book of Leviticus (Expositor’s Bible), 1891, p. 258. 

2 Cf. Driver, Comm. on Deuteronomy, 1895, p, lxxxi,; also Sime, Deut. the 
People’s Book, pp. 219 ff. 
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Amos 3. 2 is a bold denunciation for a shepherd-prophet 
to make against Israel without having had any written 
basis with which to verify his declaration: ‘‘ You only have 
I known of all the families of the earth; therefore I will 
visit upon you all your iniquities.”’ (But cf. Deut. 7. 6; 
4. 7, 8.) Amos further denounces Judah, ‘‘ because they 
have rejected the law of the Lord and have not kept His 
statutes, and their lies kave caused them to err, after the 
which their fathers did walk,” etc. (2:4); which ‘ law and 
statutes ’’ must refer to a written code of some kind which 
had long had an established authority... Moreover, Amos 
also condemns f[srael for inhumanity towards the poor 
(2. 6), for adultery (2. 7), for retaining pledges over night 
(2. 8), notwithstanding that God had destroyed the Amorite 
before them and brought them forth from the land of 
Egypt (2. 9, 10). (But compare Deut. 8. 2, 15; 24. 12, 13.) 

Isaiah, in the prophecies confessedly his own, is likewise 
a possible witness to the written existence of well-estab- 
lished and universally recognised law. Thus in chapter 1. 
14 the phrase ‘‘ Your new moons and your appointed 
feasts,” like the great variety of offerings alluded to in 
1. 12, 18, presupposes, as Delitzsch correctly observes, a 
law correspondingly great.* Throughout his prophecies 
Zion is pictured as the centre of the Jewish religion and as 
Jehovah’s dwelling-place (cf. 2. 2-4, and Mic. 4. 1-4; also 
Isa. 8.18; 28.16; 29.1, 2; 31.9; 30.29). His inaugural 
vision is another witness to the same effect (chap. 6). 
Isaiah never recognised high places as legitimate places of 
worship. On this point Dillmann* remarks in connection 
with Isaiah 36.7, ‘‘ That Deuteronomy should have intro- 


1 We are aware that this passage is suspected by Dort, Duhm, Wellhausen, 
Stade, G. A. Smith and others, but again with insufficient right. 

2 Delitzsch, A Commentary on the Prophecies of Isaiah, transl. 1892, Vol. i. 
p. 76. 

3 Dillmann, Der Prophet Jesaia erklirt, 5 Aufl. 1890, p, 315. 
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duced a command against high places as something entirely 
new is in itself unthinkable.” ! 

A certain passage in Micah’s prophecies points in the 
same direction: ‘‘ He hath showed thee, O man, what is 
good; and what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do 
justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God ?”’ (Mic. 6. 8). This passage seems to be a prophetic 
exposition of one in Deuteronomy : ‘‘ And now, Israel, what 
doth the Lord thy God require of thee, but to fear the 
Lord thy God, to walk in all His ways, and to love Him, 
and to serve the Lord thy God with all thy heart ?”’ etc. 
(Deut. 10. 12). The reverse is, in our judgment, quite out 
of the question; for the reason that a late prophet, writing 
in the name of Moses, would hardly put into Moses’ mouth 
so ethical and so profound a prophetic teaching. And as 
in the case of Micah, so in that of all the eighth century 
prophets. 

Hence we conclude that History and Prophecy are not 
entirely barren of evidence to the early existence of 
Deuteronomy. On the other hand, if there were no 
evidence whatever in these books of its early origin, it 
would not be surprisingly remarkable, because there was 
no Official, political, or ecclesiastical sanction given to the 
law until the history of Israel was drawing to a close. 
Had the law to which Hosea and Amos apparently allude 
been written as late even as the ninth century B.c., it is 
difficult to see why they should have appealed to it at all. 
“‘The mere writing of a law did not give it any authority.” ” 
On the contrary, as we have seen, the law seems to have 
had authority all through Israel’s history—an authority 
which, in the minds of the Biblical historians at least, was 


1 For other passages in Hosea, Amos, and Isaiah, which more or less clearly 
indicate their dependence upon Deuteronomy, compare W. L. Alexander, The 
Pulpit Comm., ‘‘ Deuteronomy,” 1897 (pp. vii.—ix.). 

£ So A. B, Davidson, Expository Times, Jan, 1898, p. 187. 
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Mosaic. And the Prophets likewise refer to the law “in 
such a way as to imply that in their belief the people at 
some time long ago had been made acquainted with it.” ! 


C. Deuteronomy’s witness to itself—The aim of a critical 
investigation along this line is to discover, if possible, any 
genuine historical allusions which clearly require our 
assigning the composition of the body of the book to a 
post-Mosaic age. Obvious editorial additions of course 
are in themselves insufficient to bring the composition of 
the main portion of the book down to the seventh century 
B.c. (e.g. Deut. 1. 1-5; 4. 44-49; 29. 1; 31.1, 7, 9, 22; 
33. 1; 34. 1-5); for it is natural to suppose that whoever 
added the account of Moses’ death (34. 5-12)” might also 
have attempted to adjust the different portions of the work 
and bring them into their present form. There may like- 
wise be, here and there, certain archeological notes (e.g. 
2. 10-12, 20-23; 3.9, 11, 14; 10.6, 7), of a parenthetical 
character, which may very possibly have crept into the text 
later than the time of its composition. These are usually 
of an antiquarian character and interrupt the text,’ giving 
information concerning the aborigines of Edom and Moab, 
etc. Thus in Deuteronomy 2. 10-12 we are told that the 
Emims dwelt aforetime in Moab, but that the Moabites 
drove them out, and that the Horims once dwelt in Seir, 
but the descendants of Esau drove them out, ‘‘as Israel 
did unto the land (allowably, but not necessarily, restricted 
to Canaan) of his possession’ (cf. the expression, ‘‘ to 
possess’ in Deuteronomy 3. 18, spoken to the two and a 
half tribes). Now this is an explanatory ‘“ footnote” (to 
use occidental language) of antiquarian character, which, 

1 Cf. Davidson, idem. 

2 Deuteronomy 34. 5-12 is denied to Moses even in the Talmud (Baba Bathra, 
14b, 15a). 


3 Cf. Dillmann, Numeri, Deuteronomium u. Josua, 2 Aufl. 1886, p. 243. Also 
Moulton, The Modern Reader’s Bible, Deuteronomy, 1896, p. xii. 
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if treated as an original part of the text, would have 
possessed not only a didactic but a practical value in the 
mouth of Moses; or, if treated as a later interpolation, must 
have been inserted some time after the original text had 
itself been composed.' 

These are admissions which need not invalidate in the 
least the probable early origin of the main portion or body 
of Deuteronomy. We turn now to an examination of 
certain expressions and clauses which make one doubt the 
Mosaic, or even the early origin of the book. 

1. The expression ‘‘ at that time,” which occurs fifteen 
times in the Book of Deuteronomy (1. 9, 16, 18; 2. 34; 3. 
4.5, 48, 1829-2544, 142), 53 90203 001 8), and wien 
seems utterly inappropriate in the mouth of Moses speak- 
ing so soon after the events took place. But of these 
fifteen allusions to the past eight refer to events which 
happened before Israel departed from Horeb, which was 
thirty-nine years prior to the time of speaking, and the 
other seven refer to what took place when Israel defeated 
Sihon king of Heshbon, and Og king of Bashan, six 
months before (2. 34; 3. 4, 8, 12, 18, 21, 23). And it can 
hardly with justice be said that six months are too brief a 
period to warrant the use of such an expression, especially 
as on any theory of the origin of Deuteronomy, early or 
late, the context clearly shows that these words are not 
those of the author necessarily, but of the speaker. It is 
the speaker quoted by the author, who says, ‘‘ at that time 
we did this and that.” * 


1 Deuteronomy 3. 14 was explained as a later insertion by Hermann Witsius 
(d. 1708) in his Dissertation on The Mosaic Authorship of the Pentateuch (p. 31). 
Translated by Rev. John Donaldson, 1877. Cf. also the Speaker’s Commentary 
on Deuteronomy, p. 799. 

2 Of all possible colloquial formule that of “at that time,” and the follow- 
ing one to be discussed, ‘‘ unto this day,” are just such as a literary artist of 
the seventh century, in attempting to reproduce Moses’ speeches in Moab, 
would have studiously avoided, had they seemed to him inappropriate in 
Moses’ mouth. Cf. the remarkable use of these expressions in Joshua 6. 25, 26. 
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2. The expression, “‘unto this day,’ which occurs in 
Deuteronomy altogether six times (2. 22; 3.14; 10.8; 11. 
4; 29. 3 (4); 34.6). Of these, however, two occur within 
the archzological notes alluded to (2. 22; 3. 14), which are 
very possibly later than the body of the book. One of the 
remaining four is found in the account of Moses’ death 
(34. 6), which is confessedly post-Mosaic. Accordingly 
only three remain. One of these (10. 8) describes how the 
tribe of Levi had exercised the office of priesthood from the 
time the Levites were set apart at Horeb—thirty-nine years 
before—and remain set apart ‘‘unto this day,” 7.e. until 
Moses’ address was given in Moab. Another (11. 4) re- 
counts how the Lord destroyed the Egyptians in the Red 
Sea—forty years before—adding that, ‘‘the Lord hath 
destroyed them unto this day.’ This was essentially true 
of the Egyptians during the forty years which followed 
Israel’s exodus; but later on Egypt’s power revived, e g., 
in the days of Rehoboam, Shishak, a king of the XXII. 
dynasty, actually plundered Jerusalem (1 Kings 14. 25-26) 
The only remaining passage to be explained (Deut. 29. 3) 
accuses Israel of blindness of eyes and dulness of hear. 
during all their desert wanderings ‘‘ unto this day ’’—an 
expression quite as appropriate in Moses’ mouth as the 
accusation was practical and just (cf. 1 Macc. 13. 30). 

3. The formula, ‘‘over Jordan” 77% 3y3, which 
occasionally seems to place the writer on the west side 
of the river. This phrase is employed in the book of 
Deuteronomy ten times; seven times it is used of the 
territory east of the Jordan (1. 1,5; 3. 8, 41, 46, 47, 49) and 
three times of the territory west of the Jordan (3. 20, 25; 
11. 80). These facts are confusing ; for, if the author were 
on the east side of Jordan at the time of writing, we should 
naturally expect him to designate by the phrase “ over 
Jordan’’ the west side. But he does not do so. Seven 
times he uses it, and means the side he himself is on, 7.¢. 
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the east. On the other hand, if the author wrote on the 
west side of the river, we should naturally expect him to 
designate by the phrase ‘over Jordan’’ the east side. 
But, on the contrary, three times he uses it of the same 
side he is supposed to be on, 7¢.e. the west. This is ex- 
ceedingly troublesome, as it quite forbids our placing the 
author on the one side of Jordan or on the other without 
considerable uncertainty.' Prima facie we are almost 
forced to conclude that the term was an elastic one, and 
when standing alone is ambiguous. This conclusion is 
further evident from the fact that in every instance where 
the phrase occurs in the book of Deuteronomy it is 
accompanied by some modifying phrase such as ‘‘ east- 
ward,” or ‘‘ westward,” or “toward the sun rising,’ or 
‘by the way where the sun goeth down,” which define 
it and relieve it of its own native ambiguity (the context 
determines 3. 20). In Numbers 32. 19, in one brief 
sentence, the formula is used first of the west and then 
of the east country, but in both cases the ambiguity is 
relieved by being accompanied by the word ‘‘ forward” 
and ‘‘eastward.” It cannot be claimed that ‘‘ wherever 
the author of Deuteronomy speaks in his own person (as 
Deut. 1. 1,5; 4. 41, 46, 47, 49) it refers to the country 
east of Jordan; wherever Moses is introduced as the 
speaker (as Deut. 3. 20, 25; 11. 30) it refers to the west’’; 
for Deuteronomy 3. 8 stands in a passage attributed to 
Moses, and yet the phrase there, THVT Taya, means (con- 
fessedly) the land of Moab.” Besides, this hypothesis 
would fail to explain its use in the other books of the 
Pentateuch. There may have been a time when, as some 


1 Holzinger (Hinleit. in den Hex., 1893, p. 296) attempts to solve the difficulty 
by supposing that in Deuteronomy 1. 1-5; 4. 45-49 the standpoint is that of 
the west side of Jordan, whereas in chapters 5.-11, that of the east; but this is 
arbitrary. 

2 A Dictionary of the Bible, art. ‘‘ Beyond,” by Dr, Hastings, 1898. 
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claim,’ the phrase was equivalent to a ‘‘ proper name” 
with a fixed geographical sense of the east alone; or there 
may have been a time when, as Driver” affirms, the habit 
had arisen of viewing the regions on the two sides of 
Jordan as contrasted with each other; but nothing is 
gained by such a supposition. The most probable hypo- 
thesis is that the expression }77"7 T2Y3, when standing 
alone, is ambiguous and quite capable of being used of 
either side of the Jordan. As A. Moody Stuart’ inquires 
with some force: ‘If we could imagine Moses, for a 
moment, on the east of Jordan and wishing to express 
himself concerning Palestine, what other general ex- 
pression could he have used except T7117 TAY2? 

4. The clause, ‘‘when ye came forth out of Egypt,” 
which occurs five times with the plural suffix (4. 45d, 
46); 23. 3 (4); 24.9; 25.17), and twice with the singular 
(16. 3, 6), and at first sight has the appearance of late 
authorship. But in one instance (24. 9) Moses bids Israel 
remember how Miriam was stricken with leprosy “when 
ye were come forth out of Egypt”’ (some thirty-eight years 
before the time of speaking); in another (25.17) to re- 
member how Amalek smote them ‘“ when ye were come 
forth out of Egypt”’ (more than thirty-nine years previous) ; 
in another (23. 4 [5]) he cautions them not to permit an 
Ammonite or Moabite to enter into the congregation of the 
Lord, ‘‘ because they met you not with bread and with 
water in the way when ye came forth out of Egypt” (some 
thirty-eight years prior to the time of speaking); and in 
16. 3, 6 he commands them to keep the passover and to 

1 So Wellhausen, quoted by A. Moody Stuart, The Bible True to Itself, 1884, 
pp. 84, 85; and W.L. Alexander, Pulpit Comm., ‘‘ Deuteronomy,” 1897, p. xxvi.f., 
who makes it analogous to Negeb, Norfolk (=North-folk), etc. 

2 Driver, Deuteronomy, p. xliii. 

3 A. Moody Stuart, The Bible True to Itself, 1884, pp. 84, 85. Cf. Hommel, 
Ancient Hebrew Tradition, 1897, p. 261. Douglas, Lex Mosaica, 1894, p. 95. 


Green, The Higher Criticism of the Pentateuch, 1895, p. 50 f. Witsius, ut 
supra, p. 30, 
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kill the sacrifice at even, ‘‘ that thou mayest remember the 
day when thou camest forth out of the land of Egypt” (also 
some forty years before); in any case referring to events 
which happened years before the time of speaking and in the 
language of personal, direct address, most suitable in Moab 
when Moses was exhorting Israel to keep the Torah. ‘The 
other two remaining references (4. 45, 46) are found in an 
editorial comment and need no further explanation. 

5. Star-worship (4. 19; 17. 3), which, so far as we know, 
became popular in Palestine first in the seventh century 
—in the reign of Manasseh (cf. 2 Kings 21. 3 f.; 2 Chron. 
33.3 f.). At the same time the names of certain places 
in Canaan testify that the worship of the sun and moon 
was ancient;' and Deuteronomy lays no particular stress 
upon star-worship apart from that of the sun and moon. 
The following facts point to an earlier date than the age 
of Manasseh for the beginning of star-worship in Palestine: 
(a) 2 Kings 17. 16 states that the ten tribes worshipped 
‘all the host of heaven” (with no mention of either sun 
or moon).” (b) 2 Kings 23. 11 f. speaks of sun horses and 
sun chariots which the “kings” (plural) of Judah had 
given to the sun, implying that the worship of the sun 
at least was a custom of considerably long standing in 
Israel. (c) Isaiah 17. 8 (a passage confessedly Isaianic) 
makes mention of ‘‘sun images” worshipped in the pro- 
phet’s time. (d) Amos 5. 25, 26 denounces Israel for doing 
sacrifices to ‘‘the star of your god”; from which it may 
justly be inferred that star-worship was not foreign to 
their idolatries. (e) The monuments of Ramak, dating 
from the reign of Seti I. in the 14th century B.c., show 
pictures of a steer of Moloch and a cow’s head with a 

1 Cf. Driver, Deuteronomy, p. xlvi. 

2 Kuenen (Hexateuch, p. 218) to be sure discredits 2 Kings 17. 16, on the 
ground that “it is a general survey of a long-vanquished past which is 


characterized by anything but precision”; but cf. Kleinert, Das Deuter- 
onomium, etc., 1872, pp. 105-112 for the opposite view. 
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crescent between the horns.' (jf) Jeremiah’s vivid de- 
scriptions of star-worship (7. 18; 19. 13; 44. 17, 18, 19, 
25) differ too widely from the Deuteronomist’s compara- 
tively casual allusions to allow of the conclusion that 
they breathed the religious atmosphere of the same 
century.’ 

6. The Mazzebah or Pillar (T28', Deut. 16. 22). The 
command reads: ‘‘ Thou shalt not set thee up a mazzebah, 
which Jehovah thy God hateth,’’ which to some seems 
to be in conflict with the prophecy of Isaiah 19. 19, viz., 
‘‘In that day shall there be an altar to the Lord in the 
midst of the land of Egypt and a mazzebah at the border 
thereof to the Lord.’ And the question often raised is, 
“Would Isaiah have used the mazzebah as a symbol of the 
future conversion of Egypt to the true faith had he known 
of sucha law?’’? The difficulty is one of interpretation. In 
the Pentateuch the word 7138!) has a double signification ; 
first as a ‘‘memorial,” or stone of witness, as when Jacob 
set up a mazzebah at Bethel (Gen. 28. 18, 22; cf. also 31. 
13, 45, 51, 52; 35. 14, 20; Exod. 24. 4); and also as an 
image, or pillar, erected for idolatrous purposes, which 
Israel are commanded to destroy (Exod. 23. 24; ef. 34. 13; 
Lev. 26.1; Deut. 7.5; 12.3). In this latter sense of an 
image of idolatry, the word 23?) is obviously employed in 
the passage in Deuteronomy 16. 22. But in Isaiah 19. 19 
it is otherwise. The prophet there predicts that in that 
day, viz., the day of the catholicity of Divine grace, when 
the nations shall be converted to the worship of Jehovah, 
there shall be an altar to Jehovah in the midst of the land 
of Egypt and “at its border” a mazzebah, or memorial 
“unto the Lord.” This is no Mazzebah of idolatry, but - 

1 Cf. Kleinert, wt supra, p. 109 n., who cites Osburn, Duncker, and Eusebius 
as authorities ; cf. also Ebers, article ‘‘ Zgypten,” in Riehm’s Handwérterbuch, 
etc., 1894. 


2 Cf. Kleinert's exposition of Ewald’s reasoning on this point (pp. 106, 107), 
8 So, e.g., Driver, Deuteronomy, p. xlvii. 
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a stone of witness ‘‘ unto the Lord.’ Indeed, in the very 
next verse (Isa. 19. 20) the prophet explains that the 
Mazzebah “ shall be for a sign and for a witness unto the 
Lord of hosts in the land of Egypt.” 

If, however, this interpretation be rejected, then it re- 
mains to be shown how Exodus 24. 24 and 34. 13, which 
also forbid the worship of images and pillars, could have 
been composed before the time of Isaiah; for these passages 
belong to JE, which ex hypothesi antedates the time of 
Isaiah. And, further, it is becoming more and more 
evident that Deuteronomy 16. 22 precedes Isaiah 19. 19 
after all. The genuineness of the section (Isa. 19. 16-25) 
is doubted by Hitzig, Gesenius, Vatke, Geiger, Merx, 
Renan, Gritz, Duhm, and others, who place it late. 
Cheyne, for example, in his recent Introduction to the 
Book of Isaiah' assigns it to the second half of the third 
century (between 250 and 220 B.c.). And he subtantiates 
this claim by saying that ‘‘it may well be post-Deuter- 
onomic. For though the letter of the law in Deuteronomy 
is violated, the spirit is not. The reference to the altar 
and to the Mazzebah may be purely symbolical. Had the 
writer said, ‘There shall be altars and a mazzebah by each 
altar,’ he would have transgressed the spirit of the law; 
but he says ‘an altar’ and a mazzebah at the border.” ? 
Thus Cheyne re-asserts the priority of Deuteronomy to 
Isaiah, and on purely critical grounds.° 

These are the principle marks which lie on the surface of 
the book of Deuteronomy, and which might indicate its 


probable late origin. 
G. L. Rosrnson. 


1 p. xxix. 2 Cheyne, Introduction to the Book of Isaiah, 1895, p. 101. 

3 Cf. Douglas, Lex Mosaica, 1894, p. 88. Driver frankly allows (Deuter- 
onomy, p. xlvii. n.) that ‘“‘ the argument does not possess the cogency of those 
of a broader and more general character.” 4 
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DIFFICULT PASSAGES IN ROMANS. 


VII. Tue New LIFE IN Carist. 


As we pass from the fifth to the sixth chapters of the 
Epistle to the Romans, we become conscious of a total 
change of matter and phrase and tone. It is not like the 
change from darkness to light in chapter iii. 21, or the 
converse change in chapter i. 18. For already in chapter v. 
1, 2 the readers stand in the favour of God and exult in 
God: and in the chapter before us they are not under law 
but under grace, looking forward to the end, eternal life. 
But in chapter vi. we read no more for the present about 
justification through faith and reconciliation to God. 
Other thoughts and phrases, also peculiar to St. Paul, take 
their place. And there opens before us a new aspect, from 
another point of view, of the life entered at justification. 

A way of transition to this new point of view is found 
in chapter v. 20,21. In the contrast between Adam and 
Christ, the Law seems to have been forgotten. We now 
read that it came in alongside (rapeondOev) as though 
hiding between greater events. St. Paul refers evidently to 
the Law of Moses; but, by omitting the article, he looks 
at it in its abstract quality as a prescribed rule of conduct. 
It came in in order that the trespass might be multiplied: 
7.e. in order that the one disobedience of Adam might be 
followed by the many transgressions of those to whom the 
Law was given. This was an inevitable result of the gift 
of a divine law to men who had inherited Adam’s moral 
fall ; and therefore, like all inevitable and foreseen results, 
may be spoken of as the aim of the Law. But this was 
not its ultimate aim. As matter of fact, the multiplication 
of the trespass was followed by superabundant results 
produced by the undeserved favour of God: where sin 
multiplied, grace abounded beyond measure. The aim of this 
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superabundance of grace, and therefore the ultimate aim of 
the coming in of law, was that the undeserved favour of 
God might exercise beneficent rule and dispense royal and 
life-giving bounty: in order that grace may reign, for life 
eternal. In other words, the multiplication of sin by means 
of the Law was a means to a further and blessed end. 

This teaching suggests an objection which St. Paul uses 
as a stepping-stone to another view of the way of life. Tor 
the first time, in the exposition of the Gospel begun in 
chapter iii. 21, we have now a serious moral question: are 
we to continue in sin? If multiplied trespass be a means 
of blessing, are we to go on sinning in order that still more 
abundant blessing may follow ? 

This question St. Paul meets by stating another doctrine, 
also peculiar to him, quite different from the two great 
doctrines stated in chapter ui. 21-26. Plainly stated, it is 
that in the death of Christ we died to sin, and therefore 
can no longer live in it, and that from His grave, with our 
risen Lord, we have gone forth into a new life like His own 
life of devotion to God. In other words, the cross of Christ 
now stands between us and sin; and the life we are now 
living is a partnership in His resurrection life. 

Notice here the first reference to Baptism, the rite of 
introduction into the corporate life of the Church of Christ. 
Reconciliation to God is a personal matter. But the 
reconciled need for preservation and growth, the help pro- 
vided by Christ in the community instituted by Him. 
Baptized for Christ, . . . for His death: i.e. the new 
relation to Christ which Baptism has in view has special 
reference to His death. This implies, as does the whole 
argument following, that even as compared with His holy 
life the death of Christ holds a unique place in man’s 
salvation. This place has been already marked out in 
chapter iii. 25, 26: and these verses are the only sufficient 
explanation of the importance here given to the death of 
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Christ. Since Baptism has special reference to His death, 
and symbolises our death to sin resulting from His death 
on the cross, it is the funeral rite of our old life of sin, 
which is now buried in His grave. In this sense, St. Paul 
and the Roman Christians were buried with Him by Baptism 
for death. 

To Christ, death and burial were not the end of life; but 
only a transition to a higher life. And St. Paul argues 
that, if believers are buried with Christ, it is in order that 
they may share His resurrection life: in order that, just as 
Christ was raised from the dead . . . so also we may 
walk in newness of life. Notice here the word walk in a 
moral sense, as in Genesis v. 22, ‘‘ Enoch walked with 
God.” It is a conspicuous feature of the Epistles of Paul 
and John; and in John viii. 12, xii. 35, is attributed to 
Christ. The future tense in verse 5, we shall be united in 
growth with Him by the likeness of His resurrection, is best 
understood, like a similar form in chapter iv. 24, as a sort 
of logical future. Christ is already dead ; and we have been 
united with Him in His death in the sense that thereby we 
have escaped from sin: and from this we infer that hence- 
forth we shall be sharers of the life, and ultimately of the 
glory, of our risen Lord. 

Verse 6 explains in what sense we are “ dead to sin” by 
union with the Crucified. The word cuvesravp#On, cruci- 
fied-along-with, is used in Matthew xxvii. 44, Mark xv. 32, 
John xix. 32 to describe the fate of the robbers executed 
beside Christ. Here and in Galatians ii. 20 it evidently 
describes an inward experience, making men in some sense 
sharers of Christ’s crucifixion; in what sense, is explained 
in the rest of the verse. The references to death imme- | 
diately following in verses 7, 8, 9,10, 11, and in verses 2, 
3, 4, show that this is the writer’s chief thought when using 
the word crucified. On the other hand we have no refer- 
ence here to the pain of crucifixion. Believers are dead 
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and buried with Christ, and therefore dead to sin: for the 
death of Christ was, as we read in verse 10, a death to sin. 
In other words, St. Paul looks upon himself and his readers 
as, not merely nailed to the cross and dying, but as already, 
in some real sense, actually dead. 

The word catapyn6}, a favourite with St. Paul, denotes 
to reduce to ineffectiveness, to deprive of results, to make 
useless. It may be rendered, here and in chapters iii. 3, 31, 
iv. 14, made of no effect. The body of sin can be no other 
than the human body looked upon as an organ of sin. 
This exposition is required by the conspicuous prominence 
given in verses 12, 13, 19 to the body and its various 
‘““members” as ‘‘ weapons” or “slaves” of sin or of 
righteousness. To surrender ourselves to sin, is to sur- 
render our bodies to be a throne from which sin will rule 
us. The believer has been united to Christ in order to 
reduce to powerlessness the hostile power exerted over us 
by sin through the medium of our own bodies. 

The ultimate aim of this destruction of the power of the 
body is in order that we may be no longer slaves to sin. 
This explains in what sense believers are to be ‘‘dead to 
sin’’: they are no longer to be in bondage to it. And we 
notice that death sets every bondman free from the bondage 
under which he lay while living. We are dead to sin in 
the sense of being set completely free from bondage to it. 
That this death to sin is described here as a partnership 
with Christ in His death, implies that our deliverance from 
the bondage of sin is a result of His death on the cross. 

The words no longer slaves to sin (ynxéte dovrevey 77 
dpapria) imply, as does the whole contrast in verses 17-22, 
_ that all men are or have been slaves of sin. And this is in 
harmony with the picture of the heathen given in chapter 
i., where we read that because they turned away from God, 
He gave them up to shameful sins. 

The word justified in verse 7 is used, not in St. Paul’s 
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technical sense, as in chapters iii. 24, 26, 28, 30, iv. 2, 5, 25, 
nor as in chapter ii. 13, nor as in chapter iii. 4, but in a 
more general sense. He who has died has paid the due 
penalty, and is therefore legally free, and in this sense 
justified, from any further punishment of his sin. So is ~ 
every criminal who has borne the full punishment of his 
crime. This form of speech is another indication of St. 
Paul’s legal mode of thought. He looks at everything from 
the point of view of law. 

Then follows a further exposition of this deliverance from 
sin and of the new life which is its positive counterpart, 
and especially of the relation to Christ of this deliverance 
and this new life. St. Paul argues that if we have shared 
His death we shall also share His life. The future tense 
asin verse 5. Notice the word believe to denote a logical 
inference. But this inference is full conviction, which is 
the root idea of the word. Moreover this conviction rests . 
on the promise of God in Christ, and is therefore an element 
of saving faith. The special ground of this assurance that 
we shall share the life of Christ is that by death He once 
and for ever escaped from the dominion of death: of Him, 
death is no longer lord. Moreover, He who died to sin once 
for all now liveth for God. From this, St. Paul infers that 
if we share the death of Christ, we shall also share His life 
of devotion to God. He bids his readers to contemplate 
Christ, dead to sin and living for God, and then to reckon 
themselves also to be like Him, dead to sin and living for 
God in Christ. This important verse demands our best 
attention. 

The first word of verse 11, ottws, which we may render 
literally in this way, or (R.V.) even so, makes Christ, dead 
to sin and living for God, a pattern of the experience which 
St. Paul bids us to reckon to be our own. This parallel 
will shed important light on the phrase dead to sin, both as 
used of Christ and of us. That Christ died to sin, implies 
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that in some sense by death He escaped from it: and this 
implies that before He died He stood in some hurtful rela- 
tion to it. And this we can understand. ‘On our behalf” 
God ‘“ made Him to be sin’”’ (2 Cor. v.21). When hanging 
on the cross, He ‘‘ became on our behalf a curse’ (Gal. iil. 
13). This relation to sin did not in the least degree defile 
Him who to save us from sin placed Himself under the 
curse of our sin: but it brought to Him anguish and 
shame. All this ceased in the moment He died. In this 
sense He died to sin. 

Very different was our relation to sin. We were held 
fast by it in degrading bondage. But death sets every 
captive free from the bondage in which he lived. And St. 
Paul bids his readers reckon that they also are dead to sin. 
This can only mean that they are set free from all bondage 
to sin, as the Christian slave is liberated by the hand of 
death. And the phrase is so explained in verses 18 and 22: 
‘‘ having been made free from sin.”’ 

This freedom from sin is only the negative side of the 
experience St. Paul is here describing. He bids his readers 
reckon themselves to be on the one hand dead to sin, on 
~ the other hand living for God: wév . . . 5€: the two sides 
of the new life thus placed in conspicuous juxtaposition. 
Of each side, Christ is the pattern. For He who (verse 10) 
once died to sin now liveth for God. And the word otras 
in verse 11 covers both elements, as does the phrase ‘in 
Christ Jesus.’’ In each verse, in reference to Christ and 
to us, the Greek dative, & 7@ Ocw, is the dative of advan- 
tage. The whole phrase denotes a life of which God is the 
one aim, and in which all the powers of life are put forth 
to work out the purposes of God. The present tense in 
verse 10, He liveth for God, describes the glorified life, 
divine and human, which the ascended Son now lives at 
the right hand of God. In verse 11, this life of Christ in 
heaven is made the pattern of our life on earth. In other 
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words, God claims, not only that we refrain from sin and 
obey His commands, but that He shall be to us the one 
aim of life, that all our purposes and activity be subordinate 
to the one purpose of serving Him and building up His 
Kingdom. 

Notice that this positive side of the Christian life in- 
volves the foregoing negative side. For all sin is antago- 
nistic to God. Consequently unreserved devotion to God 
implies a turning from all sin. But sin occupies so large a 
place in human life, and raises so tremendous a barrier 
between man and God, a barrier broken down only by the 
death of Christ, that St. Paul makes deliverance from sin a 
definite element in his description of the new life in Christ. 

That the two datives, 77 duaptia and T# Oecd, in verse 10 
and again in verse 11, convey different ideas and require in 
English different renderings, is no difficulty. The Greek 
dative denotes in itself merely a close relation, in this case 
a relation to sin and to God. What the precise relation is, 
must be determined by the context. The words 77 dwaptia 
avéQavev denote died in relation to sin: and, since death is 
separation, we infer that these words assert a separation 
from sin. This sense is conveniently reproduced by the 
English rendering died to sin and dead to sin. But the word 
live suggests activity. The dative case asserts that this 
activity has relation to God; and suggests, according to a 
common use of this case in Greek, that of this activity 
God is the aim. This meaning is admirably reproduced by 
the rendering for God. But no one English rendering will 
reproduce the sense of the Greek in each clause. The 
Revisers’ rendering wnto God, here and in 2 Corinthians 
v. 13 (ep. 15), Galatians ii. 19 is clumsy and meaningless. 
Uniformity is dearly purchased at such a price. 

The concluding phrase in Christ Jesus, like the word 
ovtws at the beginning of verse 11, dominates both sides of 
the ideal life here set before us. We are dead to sin, not in 
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ourselves, but in Christ, i.e. by inward spiritual contact 
with the Crucified, and only so far and so long as this 
contact continues. And in Christ we are living for God: 
v.e. our devotion to God is an outflow, by inward spiritual 
contact, of the devotion to God of the glorified Son. We 
live for God on earth because for us He thus lives in 
heaven. Away from Him we at once fall into selfish and 
worldly aims. 

The phrase i Christ is all-important in the writings of 
St. Paul and St. John. We have already met it in chapter 
ili. 24, ‘redemption in Christ Jesus.’’ It occurs at the end 
of this chapter, in chapter viii. 1, 39, and elsewhere fre- 
quently. The phrase “‘abide in Him” is found in 1 John 
li. 6, 24, 28, etc. In John vi. 56, xv. 4, 5, 7, the same phrase 
is attributed to Christ. Notice also 1 John iv. 16: “he 
that abideth in love abideth in God, and God in him.” 
This conspicuous mode of speech represents Christ and 
God as the home and refuge and the living and life-giving 
environment of the servants of Christ. 

St. Paul bids his readers reckon themselves to be, like 
Christ and in Christ, dead to sin and living for God. This 
reckoning is faith. For, like the faith of Abraham ex- 
pounded in chapter iv. 18-21, it is a firm conviction resting 
on the word and power of God. The word reckon is a 
favourite with St. Paul; and reveals a mind accustomed to 
mental calculation. It denotes the mental process of faith. 
This exhortation implies that God will make good in us 
this reckoning of faith. Otherwise our reckoning will be 
false. For it contradicts our past experience. Hitherto 
we have submitted to the yoke of bondage, or vainly striven 
against it. St. Paul bids us to believe that the yoke is 
broken. His words would be awful deception unless he 
knew that in the moment of our faith and in proportion 
to our faith God breaks in us the bondage of sin. And 
thousands have proved, by happy experience, the reality of 
this experience. 
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The present imperative ANoyifec@e denotes a continuous 
reckoning always going on. It thus differs from the aorist 
imperative in verses 13 and 19, ‘“‘ present yourselves to 
God,” which represents the consecration as made once for 
all. The difference is merely in the mode of viewing simi- 
lar mental acts. But it is worthy of attention. 

We have now before us two more fundamental doctrines, 
distinct from, and supplementing, those of justification 
through faith and through the death of Christ in chapter 
iii, 21-26. These are (1) that God claims from the justified 
abandonment of all sin and unreserved devotion to Him- 
self like the devotion of Christ; and (2) that what God 
claims from us He is prepared to work us on the condition 
of faith and in proportion to our faith. The former of 
these, we may speak of as St. Paul’s doctrine of sanctifica- 
tion, using this word as in verses 19 and 22. The latter we 
may describe as sanctification through faith. These great 
doctrines need to be carefully correlated with other moral 
teaching of the New Testament and to be guarded from 
misuse. But thus correlated and guarded, they are an 
all-important element of the Gospel of Christ. 

Verses 12, 13 are a practical application of the reckoning 
bidden in verse 11. The word Baci\evérw keeps up a form 
of speech already used in chapter v. 14, 17 twice, 21 to 
describe the dominion of death and sin. The locality or 
throne of this reign of sin is in your mortal body: its 
tendency or aim is in order to obey the desires of the body. 
It involves that we present the members of our bodies (ra 
EAH Due@v), as instruments (or weapons) of unrighteousness, 
to sim. In contrast to this earlier consecration to sin, St. 
Paul bids us now present ourselves to God, and our members, 
as instruments of righteousness, to God. Similar language 
is found again in verse 19. 

This phraseology does not imply that the body is essen- 
tially bad: and, that God claims that it be presented to 
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Him, implies that it is good. It implies only that sin, 
always an element of disintegration and revolt, uses the 
lower element of man’s nature, the part condemned to the 
grave, as a platform from which to dominate the whole 
man. The prominence given to the body as a factor in the 
spiritual life is a conspicuous feature of the teaching of St. 
Paul as compared with modern religious thought. 

The exhortation in verse 11 to present ourselves and 
the members of our bodies to God is strengthened by the 
encouraging assurance sin shall not be your lord. And this 
assurance is supported by the statement ye are not under 
law but under grace. But this statement is not further 
expounded. It is simply used as a starting point for an 
objection similar to that in verse 1 introducing the new 
aspect of the Christian life now before us. It is a momen- 
tary and preliminary reference to a topic which will be 
further discussed in the next chapter. 

Verses 1-14 have given an answer to an immoral perver- 
sion of the Gospel. The answer is, We must not continue 
in sin, because God designs us to be dead to sin through 
the death of Christ and living for God by inward contact 
with our risen Lord. Verses 15-23 give another answer to 
a similar perversion supplementing the answer just given. 
This second answer is a comparison of the only two courses 
open to us, a comparison based on the readers’ own ex- 
perience. St. Paul assumes that all men are and must be 
slaves, dod ou, that the only alternative open to them is a 
choice of masters. His readers know by experience the 
service of sin. The apostle reminds them, in verse 21, that 
its service was shameful, and asks what fruit, t.e. good 
result, they had from it; and asserts in verse 23 that the 
wages of sin is death. On the other hand, they who have 
been made free from sin and have been made slaves to God 
have fruit of their service in the direction of sanctification ; 
and the end, eternal life. This eternal life, like the life of 
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devotion to God which St. Paul in verse 11 bids his readers 
appropriate by faith, is im Christ Jesus, whom he now 
speaks of as our Lord. 

That the servants of God are in verses 18 and 22, and the 
members of their bodies in verse 19, spoken of as slaves, is 
in harmony with the title “slave of Jesus Christ” claimed 
by the apostle at the beginning of this epistle, and ex- 
pounded and justified in my first paper. 

St. Paul has now described negatively and positively the 
new life which God designs for the justified, has taught 
how it may be obtained, viz. by the reckoning of faith, 
and has given a strong reason for claiming it, viz. the 
comparative profit of the old life and the new. Inso doing, 
he has referred once to the Law and has said that we are 
“not under law but under grace.” This passing remark 
and the whole subject of the believer’s relation to the Law 
need further exposition. This is given in the next chapter 
of the epistle. The apostle will there show in what sense 
we are no longer under law but dead to it; that, although 
deliverance from the Law is good yet the Law is not bad, 
but reveals to us the infinite evil of sin and the awful con- 
dition of those who have not experienced the salvation 
offered by Christ. This important teaching will be the 
matter of my next paper. ; 
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HOW JESUS MET RECRIMINATION. 


(JonN vir, 48-51.) 


THE course of our Lord’s discussion with the Temple 
doctors down to this point had been so irritating, that no 
one can be surprised they should have resented it. He has 
denied that they belonged to the household of God in any 
real sense. He has told them that they were not children 
of the Most High. He has striven to prove, on the con- 
trary, that they bore the marks of an opposite lineage, and 
were spiritually sons of Satan. Very calmly, but not the 
less terribly on that account, He has shown that He was 
aware of their secret plots against Himself, and saw to the 
bottom of their evil hearts. All this was not easy to be 
borne—all the less easy since their consciences probably 
told them it was true. When men detest the truth, it is 
usual for them to turn upon him who speaks it. Unable 
to deny, unwilling to admit, the resource of a hard-pressed 
sinner is to lose temper and begin to scold. Occasionally, 
to be sure, it is a sign that the word of God has begun to 
tell on people when they grow cross under it, since there 
are those who conceal the first stages of conviction of sin 
beneath a cloak of ill-nature. More often it is nothing 
better than a refuge of convicted or exposed wrongdoers to 
rail against the preacher whom they cannot answer. It 
was so with these Jews. Quite unconsciously they pro- 
ceeded to give evidence how true had been the Lord’s 
verdict upon them, the verdict which in terms they re- 
sented ; for, shut up by the unanswerable logic of One who 
could not reason falsely, they did the double deed which 
showed them to be of the seed of the devil—they rejected 
God’s truth and they hated His Son. 

To begin to throw hard names was in their case the next 
step to throwing stones. Orientals have always been less 
dignified in the use of abusive epithets than we are, giving 
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free vent to their ill will in forms of which a European of 
similar social position would be utterly ashamed. By way 
of retort, they first styled Jesus a Samaritan. It was a 
term of abuse. The Samaritans, although a mixed people, 
descended in part from remnants of the ten tribes left in 
Palestine at the first captivity, and in part from a colony 
of idolatrous Assyrians, yet claimed to share in the worship 
of Jehovah as a genuine section of the chosen people. 
When pure-blood Jews of the restoration disowned this 
claim, the outcast Samaritan dissenters set up a rival 
temple of their own, and, greatly to the chagrin of the 
Jew, persisted in calling themselves the people of Jehovah. 
Nay, by degrees they came to say that they were not simply 
a portion of Israel, but the true people; that they only 
were Israelites, the others only Jews. To render this 
pretension plausible, they were led to discard nearly all 
the sacred books of the old covenant, and to read back- 
wards, as it were, the best sections of Hebrew history. In 
this way it is intelligible how ‘‘Samaritan” became on 
Hebrew lips a term of the most bitter opprobrium. To 
call a Jew by that name was as much as to say that he 
was an apostate and schismatic, a false pretender to the 
privileges of God’s ancient race and of His holy Temple. 
This is very like retaliating upon Jesus the precise charges 
which He has just been making against them. He has 
been denying to them any title to true spiritual descent 
from Abraham, calling them nominal sons of his after the ~ 
flesh only, not his spiritual descendants. They retort 
that He for His part is no better than He calls them, 
worse indeed—as much a false pretender to be a true 
son of the covenant as any half heathen, excommunicated 
** Samaritan.” 

Pursuing the same style of retort, they add that He is 
possessed by ademon. He has just been alleging of them 
that they bore the moral likeness of their spiritual parent, 
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the devil. And although they do not like exactly to say 
as much of Him—since, indeed, they could not meet His 
challenge to convict Him of any sin—yet they venture on 
something akin to it. NRecollecting how usual it was to 
refer insanity to demoniacal influence, I understand them 
to be explaining His language on the theory that spiritual 
self-conceit had driven Him crazy. So read, the charge 
cannot be set down for a mere outburst of senseless malice. 
There was at all events some semblance of reason in it. 
To hear any man fancy himself to be the only Son of God 
on earth, and call all others children of Satan, might well 
enough suggest to a bystander that the demon of religious 
pride had turned his brain. The conclusion could only be 
maintained, however, in this case, if this Man had not 
sustained His claim by works unmistakably Divine, en- 
forced His charge against His enemies with unanswerable 
argument, and beaten back their countercharges by the 
majesty of a holy wisdom and stainless purity which are 
not of this world. It is really the only alternative to our 
acceptance of our Lord as that which He claimed to be: 
an alternative quite inadmissible now, no longer advanced 
even by the most ingenious or implacable of His modern 
adversaries. At the time, and on these men’s lips, it was 
the most plausible and even kindly outlet which their 
baffled enmity could find. 

Yet, after all, an outlet for baffled enmity. No fairly dis- 
passionate observer of our Lord’s career could say that He 
exhibited the signs of a maniac. But it is far from rare 
for the wisdom of God to be called folly by the tongues 
of men. How often, when His servants have spoken out 
“words of truth and soberness”’ about human sin and the 
certainty of God’s awful judgment seat, have the men 
whose sin they rebuked turned aside the edge of the truth 
by calling them words of extravagance or of fanaticism! I 
am persuaded that the bulk of unregenerate men do in their 
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hearts believe, although they may not all like to say so, 
that to call them children of the devil is to use wild 
language. ‘‘ Say we not well that Thou art a Samaritan, 
and hast a demon ?”’ 

What St. Paul has celebrated as the “‘meekness and 
gentleness”’ of Christ comes out in His reply. ‘ Being 
reviled, He reviled not again.’ It really is not an easy 
thing to take such words with calmness. I do not mean 
merely, what every schoolboy knows, that nicknames are 
ill to bear. Grown men find that a worse poison is left 
behind by stinging terms like these. When people, whose 
good esteem is of value, insist on thinking only evil of a 
man, and travesty his character before the public by the 
circulation of false charges; when a public teacher is sup- 
posed to be capable of conduct which he abhors, and under 
that imputation is set in a light so odious that his whole 
power for good is neutralized ;—then deeper pain is caused 
than personal vexation. The nobler any man is, or the 
more devoted to the cause he represents, so much the less 
likely is he to preserve an unruffled temper when his work 
suffers through such false attacks upon himself. Calumny 
need not always be condensed into one pungent epithet of 
scorn. The polish of modern manners may substitute 
smoother insinuations for such outspoken abuse as we find 
here. It is neither polite nor safe now-a-days to be too 
plain of speech. I am not sure that the modern equivalent 
gives less suffering to the patient. To have base motives 
_ suggested, or one’s character defamed, will wound every 
sensitive and honourable man, no matter how delicately 
the thing be done. To know that ill-natured people are 
whispering statements to one’s discredit, which for no 
consideration would they say plainly to one’s face, is not 
a great improvement on the old way. Those who have 
had the most of this to bear will best appreciate the 
dignity and composure of our Lord’s rejoinder. 
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To their rudeness He returned, in fact, the calmest of all 
calm answers: ‘‘I have not a demon’’—I am not mad, 
that is to say—‘‘ but I honour My lather, and ye dishonour 
Me.” How admirably quiet, and at the same time how 
dignified is His bearing! For while these words betray no 
trace of irritation, they are equally remote from meanness 
of spirit. There is a gentle emphasis laid on the personal 
pronoun, as though to say, ‘‘ It is not J who am possessed,’’ 
which prepares us to find in the words which follow a con- 
trast betwixt His own behaviour and theirs: ‘‘ God, My 
Father, I live to magnify, which is far enough from the 
way of demons; but you, what are you doing when you 
thus pour scurrilous abuse on Me ?—dishonouring Me, and 
through Me Him whose SonIam! Surely the Father’s 
credit is identified with His Son’s. The reproaches that 
fall on Me are reproaches upon God.”’ 

Less than this by way of rejoinder would have been too 
little for self-defence and for the protection of honour; since 
it is the part of every upright man to meet calumny with 
denial, in order to guard, as far as he may, that good name 
which is one’s best possession, which he who filches from 
me had better far have robbed me of my purse. But Jesus 
had no mind to let this talk degenerate into a personal 
squabble, or an idle bandying of names. Neither is it His 
chief concern to care for His own honour, or what men 
choose to say or think of Him. For His Father’s honour 
has He said so much; that it is His business to care for, 
and while He cares for that, He is content to leave His own 
good name to the Father’s care. ‘‘I seek not Mine own 
glory; there is One that seeketh and judgeth.” With 
these words He stops the personal controversy, to lift it 
into a serener atmosphere. 

Let it be noticed how the perfection of Divine love be- 
twixt the unseen Father and His Son in flesh brings about 
in Each of them the most unselfish concern only for the 
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Other. As on a humble scale, we sometimes see two 
human lovers so wrapt up in one another, that the parent 
(say) thinks only of the child’s welfare, the child not of 
itself at all, but entirely of its parent’s comfort—beautiful 
interaction and rivalry of love, intent not on itself but 
wholly on its object—so, to liken small things with great, 
do this celestial Father and Son, continuing an interchange 
of affection which had endured within the Godhead from 
eternity. It is the Father’s design that the Son of His 
love should be honoured by all men upon earth, even as 
they honour the Father; nor can we please Him better 
than when we exalt Him who for love ‘‘made Himself of 
no reputation,” as St. Paul wrote to the Philippian dis- 
ciples. Everywhere in Scripture is the elevation of Christ 
to honour, His ascension, enthronement, adoration by the 
angels, exaltation as King over men, and final manifesta- 
tion in glory, spoken of as the Father’s doing—the com- 
pensation and reward with which paternal love rejoices 
to wipe out that sore dishonour which the blessed Son 
endured on earth, and to this hour, alas! endures. Yes, 
“the Father seeketh and judgeth.” On the Son’s part 
however, it is equally fitting that He should forget Himself 
in seeking to restore the glory of His Father’s name among 
a fallen race. To magnify the Father’s law, to make re- 
paration to the Father’s honour, to display the Father’s 
holiness and love, to win men back to the Father’s service 
—for these ends He came, and in the pursuit of these high, 
unselfish ends was He not content to live and die dis- 
honoured? It was part of our Lord’s trial of faith that 
He should accept, without a murmur, the utmost indignity 
and personal outrage at men’s hands, attempting no vindi- 
cation of Himself, not avenging His own cause, not grasp- 
ing prematurely at the honour which was due to Him, but, 
serenely patient, leaving His cause contentedly to the care 
of One who was sure to see justice done by bringing forth 
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His Son’s “righteousness as the light, and His judgment 
as the noonday.”’ What shall we say of such utter self- 
forgetfulness and self-sacrifice on either side, such mutual 
confidence in one another’s love, such devotion to one 
another’s honour? That it opens to our reverent insight 
a glimpse into the moral life of the Divine nature! That 
it helps us a little to comprehend how He for whose glory 
all things are and were created, can yet be the most un- 
selfish and perfect of lovers, setting our grasping, narrow 
hearts the hardest and noblest of all examples, a lesson 
to be for ever learnt ! 


It seems to me most natural to assume a pause at this 
point. The long discussion has reached a stage at which 
(one thinks) it might even take end. The impression which 
His words in the earlier portion of it had produced on 
some of His audience had been wholly favourable. Of this 
favourable impression He had tried to take advantage, from 
the thirty-first verse onward. But His words found no 
entrance or understanding; and the discussion since then 
about the spiritual position of the nominal Israelite has 
terminated in the use of hard words on both sides—a breach 
between the disputants which might be thought past heal- 
ing. From the risk of an unseemly altercation Jesus has 
only saved Himself by drawing Himself up once more in 
an attitude of lofty, but to these men nearly unintelligible, 
self-assertion. Weary of strife, He seems for the moment 
to have closed it by a solemn reference of the case between 
Him and His adversaries to the supreme arbitrament of the 
Father, the Judge of all. 

Why does not the conversation terminate here? Simply, 
I think, because these men have not yet absolutely refused 
to hear Him any longer; and therefore the inexhaustible 
kindness and hopefulness of Jesus prompt Him to try once 
more if He can win an entrance for His message. As I 
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read the connexion, He reopens His discourse after a pause, 
and the conversation therefore takes a fresh departure, as 
it were. Jesus ceases to dispute with men, that He may 
afresh preach the gospel to them. Of that He is never 
weary. Even to these men, after all that has come and 
gone—sons of Satan as He knows them to be, ‘‘ demoniac” 
as they term Him—He has a wonderful offer to make, the 
offer of the life eternal. For thus does He reopen His lips. 
of grace, after a few moments of silent thought, in a tone 
far more gentle and winning than before: “‘ Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, If a man keep My word, He shall never see 
death ’’—literally, death he shall not see at all for ever. 
Into the meaning of these words, and the subsequent 
issue of the conversation to which they gave rise, I cannot. 
enter now, but must reserve them for another paper. But 
let it be observed that He has here solemnly reverted to 
the point at which He was setting out in ver. 31, when He 
was interrupted, and the painful discussion began. Is there 
not, when one thinks of it, a suggestion of kindness in this 
recurrence to the ideas of ver. 31? Consider what had 
led Him at that point to address them in such words as 
these: ‘‘If ye abide in My word, then are ye truly My 
disciples; and ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.’ Was it not the hopeful beginning of 
belief in the breasts of some? Well, His attempt to follow 
up that hopeful beginning has failed. It has issued in a 
bitter exchange of reproaches. Nevertheless the charity of 
this Preacher will hope all things. He is unwilling to let 
SO promising a state of mind slip away unimproved, or to 
give up all hope of leading some of them to the light. In 
spite of all that has transpired, therefore, He cannot forget 
how softened they had been a few moments back, and 
returns to catch up afresh that dropped thread. Therefore 
are His words an echo of the former ones: If any man 
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‘not ‘‘ye”’ this time) keep My word—abide in it, as I said 
before—he shall, not merely be free from sin, but live for 
ever, and never more taste death. Therefore, too, these 
words, for all their intense solemnity, are unspeakably 
gracious, holding out a promise richer and stronger even 
than the last. Therefore they are made so startlingly 
absolute and unlikely. For they are intended to arouse 
curiosity afresh, to stimulate inquiry, to set the hearers off 
on anew and more profitable track, in the hope that some 
among them at least may by searching deeper reach the 
truth, and with the truth the life that is everlasting. 

Yet are the words also full of warning. The condition of 
receiving life eternal is declared to be a state of mind the 
precise opposite of these men’s present state. Captious, 
disputing, prejudiced, supercilious, self-righteous men can- 
not taste the life eternal. Such men, instead of keeping 
the words of Christ, quarrel with them. It is only the 
candid, receptive soul, needy and trustful, eager to hear 
words of life, because conscious of eternal death in itself 
—it is such a soul that welcomes the message from the 
Father, and lets the words of the Son enter and find 
lodgment in its affections, grasps and feeds on saving truth. 
To such a soul the entrance of that word does bring, not 
light only, but life; not freedom only, but life eternal. 
For to keep Christ’s saying in this way leads a man into 
vital fellowship with Jesus Himself. His words are not 
dead things, but the living thoughts of God, instinct with 
Divine life, pulsing with Divine love; and through them 
we touch the very heart of Jesus, the Son of the Father. 
‘‘They are spirit, and they are life.’ How many hear the 
word of God, year in, year out, yet never keep it close in 
to their own warm souls, that it may quicken in them a 
heavenly life! Oh, if once one’s poor, dead soul hungered 
for God! how should it then catch at these sayings of 
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Jesus our Saviour, and clutch them and hang on them, 
and suck hope from them as draughts from above! How 
should one set oneself steadily to put them into practice, 
to keep and to do the word and will of God—that one’s 
soul might live! 


J. OSwALD DyYkKEs. 
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JACOB'S WRESTLE: A MAN AND HIS FATE. 


A NARRATIVE such as that of the wrestle of Jacob by the 
brook Jabbok requires to be not expounded but translated. 
Its meaning is clear whenever it is written in language in- 
telligible to the modern mind@. The incident is told in the 
Book of Genesis in, as it were, a dead language—one foreign 
to our modes of thought and expression—and so we find it 
hard to understand. And most people treat it as a man 
unfamiliar with the classics would treat a passage in Greek 
or Latin which he finds in a book he is reading. They 
glance at it, fail to make much of it, and pass on. But this 
unfamiliarity and obscurity are only in the manner of the 
telling of the story. The language is foreign; the story 
itself is no far old-world prodigy or strange Semitic legend, 
but a real ‘‘ human document,” a page from the catholic 
experience of man. The wrestle of Jacob—what was it 
really but simply the struggle of a man with his fate, with 
the ‘‘ Divinity that shapes our ends, rough hew them how 
we will’? For that Power men have various names—fate, 
chance, providence, the force of circumstances, but, under 
whatever name, every one who knows life knows its reality. 
We are not alone and supreme in the guidance of our life. 
A force majeur meets us here and there. It met Jacob at 
the summit of his fortunes. He struggled against it and 
struggled in vain. But he learned much. That is the 
meaning of the story. And to-day the experience of man 
has the same story to tell, though we should not tell it in 
the same language as did the picturesque old Hebrew 
chronicler. 

The way most clearly to see that this is the meaning of 
the story is to glance back over the earlier period of Jacob’s 
life. 

Jacob was a clever man and an ambitious man; more- 
over he had a mother who was also clever and ambitious 
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on his behalf. Her suggestions, no less than his own in- 
clinations, made him resolve to make the most of his life. 
He formed his definite conception of what he would be and 
set about to realize it, aided constantly and stimulated by 
Rebekah. A man’s cleverness and ambition are often lazy, 
a& Woman’s are restless and practical; the two together pro- 
duce intense keenness about life. So Jacob’s plans grew 
and grew to practical ends. There was always in them a 
certain religious element. He was not a “ profane person ”’ 
like his brother. There was in his natural temperament 
a strain of piety, or at least of religious appreciativeness, to 
which Esau was an entire stranger, and so his plans of life 
included and indeed centered round what was characteristic 
of the faith of his fathers. None the less, however, were 
they his plans of life, his personal ambitions. 

All this comes out plainly in the two chief recorded in- 
cidents of Jacob’s earlier days—the buying of Esau’s birth- 
_ right and the gaining of Isaac’s blessing. In both of these 
transactions were ambition—an ambition with a religious 
colour—and cleverness. In strong contrast to the thought- 
less, impulsive, blundering natural-animalism of the one 
brother is the reflective, deliberate, adroit intellectualism 
of the other. Esau had no plan of life beyond what is con- 
tained in saying: “A fine day—let us hunt something.” 
To Jacob life was a study, a fine art, a game of skill. The 
securing of the eldest son’s birthright and of the father’s 
blessing were two important points or positions which he 
had gained. 

But the game of life is not finally won by two even 
supremely successful strokes. Soon after this Jacob was 
forced to flee from home, and he found himself a lonely 
wanderer at Bethel. His prayer there has been made into 
a Christian hymn, but it is really the prayer of the same 
Jacob of pious temperament and personal ambition. ‘ If,” 
premises the latter, “‘God will prosper me, then,” adds the 
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former, ‘‘shall the Lord be my God.” This is a different 
school of prayer from that of Gethsemane—‘“ not my will 
but Thine be done.’”” However, when the traveller reached 
the house of Laban, it seemed as if his prayer were being 
answered. All went well with him. Jacob began to get 
the lead in the game of life again. The two great factors 
in the making of a man—love and work—came to his hand, 
and he made the most of them. He laboured hard, and his 
labour was done to music for her sake for whom it was 
done. Year by year his purse grew heavier and his heart 
lighter. Jacob felt he was winning in life. The risks and 
obstacles of his earlier days were past. He had neither 
feared his fortunes nor proved unequal to them—a situation 
that suggests pleasantly interesting and complacent re- 
flections. Now there seemed before him only ease and 
happiness. He “increased exceedingly, and had much 
cattle and maidservants and menservants and camels and 
asses.” He married and became the head of a house. 
Jacob’s life was a success. True, he had in part succeeded 
by means that could not always bear the strictest moral 
investigation ; but we very easily let success, even more 
than charity, cover a multitude of sins. The one thing 
still left for him to accomplish was to make his way again 
homewards and settle in the old country. That had always 
been the crowning feature of his plans, as his prayer at 
Bethel shows; and, moreover, Laban’s sons were getting 
jealous of his prosperity and becoming unfriendly. So 
again Jacob set out to retraverse the old road. 

It was the same road, but a very different man. How 
- often on that return journey did Jacob turn back over the 
pages of the earlier volumes of his life and read their story 
as anovel! How interesting had his life been! It had had 
the glamour of adventure and the spice of danger; it had 
not missed the thrill of love nor even the charm of ro- 
mance; nor had it lacked the solid elements of work and 
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of duty ; and, moreover, there were the ‘“‘ much cattle and 
maidservants and menservants and camels and asses.” It 
was altogether a pleasant situation. The atmosphere of the 
East lends itself to comfortable reflections. On many an 
evening as Jacob went out, as his father had been fond of 
doing, to meditate in the fields, and the Syrian sun lowered 
and the shadows lengthened, and the peaceful bleat of the 
sheep and lowing of the kine fell on his ears, and his eyes 
rested gratefully after the glare of the day on the quiet tones 
of the landscape, he felt his life a sweet, a satisfying and a 
safe thing. This was the Jacob who was returning to the 
home from which years before—it seemed ages before, so 
much had happened since—his brother’s angry threats had 
driven him. No wonder it seemed to him that the very 
*‘ angels of God met him.” 

Meanwhile what of that brother? The question could 
not but suggest itself to Jacob’s mind as he approached 
again the hills and plains over which he had fled from Esau 
for his life. It was an old story now, and the Jacob of 
to-day was in a very different position from the fugitive of 
that day. Still, as a measure of precaution—for we often 
accept prudential suggestions from the region of the con- 
science, while dead to its moral strictures—or possibly as a 
mere civil intimation of his coming home, he sent forward 
messengers to Esau to bespeak his friendliness. The mes- 
sage said nothing of the past, and practically assumed that 
bygones were bygones. The answer was sent back: ‘“‘ Esau 
cometh to meet thee with four hundred men.’ We know 
from the subsequent narrative that these four hundred 
were coming only in friendship, but to Jacob—his long 
half-forgotten treacheries to his brother recalled to his 
mind by the sight again of the scene of them—the news 
seemed black with another meaning. If it was from his 
conscience that the suggestion of his own message came, 
from his conscience came now the interpretation of his 


And what did that mean? It meant the cup dashed from 
Jacob’s very lips. It meant shipwreck at the very harbour 
bar. It meant that all for which he had waited so long and 
so laboriously worked was to be wrested from him, and his 
whole life spoiled and shattered just at its climax. In the 
hour of confident success here was ruin; here was disaster 
at the moment of entering on the joys of victory. Jacob 
was face to face with despair. It was only with the energy 
of despair that he divided his camp into two companies— 
obviously a last resort. He sent out in advance a long 
procession of cattle and camels, laden with gifts that might 
appease his brother. He prayed, and his prayer had no 
‘ifs’? in it now. He did what he could to avert his fate. 
But after all, what did anything he could do amount to in 
the face of this horde of wild warriors, headed by his rough 
and revengeful brother, that every hour brought nearer? 
He sent his wives and household over the brook, and 
‘© Jacob was left alone, and there wrestled a man with him 
until the breaking of the day.” 

I said at the outset that this story needs only to be 
translated. Do we not now understand what this wrestle 
was? Jacob was realizing that a man—even a clever man 
—cannot play providence to his own life. He had now 
met that in life which was other and stronger than him- 
self. He was in the hands of an unseen Power. He had 
played the game of life skilfully, patiently, successfully ; 
but here was something he had not calculated upon, and 
which he could neither circumvent nor overcome. It was 
not just Esau’s four hundred. That was only its instru- 
ment. It was a great force majeur declaring itself in his 
life. That it was connected with his own deeds only 
moralized it and made it more impressive, but did not 
reduce it to a mere human consequent. Jacob had all but 
completely achieved his life, when here was a hand laid on 
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it, and a voice said: ‘‘ This is not yours, but mine.” And 
Jacob wrestled with the claim. It was not the mere loss 
of goods he fought against: it was this authority. His 
pride wrestled; his will wrestled; his ambition wrestled. 
All through the night, the calm, shining, Syrian stars looked 
down on that proud, wilful, ambitious man as he fought 
against his fate, rebelled against its lordship in his life, 
and—even if he was helpless before it—refused to accept it 
or bow his spirit before it. 

Thus translated, this story is, in the profoundest sense, 
true to life. It is no old-world legend or marvel. For 
indeed, as sooner or later we all learn, there is about us a 
power not ourselves. The man of faith and piety finds 
he is led by it through life; the man of daring and inde- 
pendent nature, who would ignore it or deny it, finds 
himself at times lying in its hand. Even a Napoleon has 
his St. Helena. This element in life—call it with the 
thoughtless chance, or with the faithless fate, or with the 
devout providence, or what you will—is one of the great 
phenomena of history, of literature, and of experience. It 
is the key-note at once of ancient Greek tragedy and of 
modern fiction. It is one great aspect of your life and 
mine. We plan and we often achieve, we dare and do, we 
labour and wait; but we are not sole masters of our 
destiny. There is an Another in the plot. An eminent 
writer—I think it was the late Mr. Huxley—likened life to 
a game of chess in which we play against Nature, an 
opponent perfectly fair, but that never overlooks our mis- 
takes. If life is to be compared to any game, if is most 
aptly described as like some game that combines known 
and unknown elements—such, for example, as whist, in 
which a great deal depends on our own skill in using what 
we have, but in which we simply cannot win if our opponent 
plays certain cards from his unknown hand. And how 
often the unseen player in life does this! How often—if 
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one may continue a metaphor which to some may appear 
inappropriate, but is really most apposite—does fate trump 
a man’s best cards in life! Sometimes it is by such obvious 
means as the loss of health or fortune, or some outward 
calamity. And of course its final stroke is death. At other 
times we are checked by means that are less apparent and 
nameable, but are none the less on that account real. 
The destiny of a man’s life may be diverted from chosen 
ends, and its dearest hopes destroyed, by inward and subtle 
forces. 


“ A God, a God their severance ruled!” 


Few men surely can look back over life, even a life lived 
boldly and strongly, without feeling that there has been 
another Power besides their own in the determination of 
their destinies. To quote Arnold again :— 
“Even so we leave behind 

As, chartered by some Unknown Power, 

We stem across the sea of life by night, 

The joys that were not for our use designed ;— 


The friends to whom we had no natural right, 
The homes that were not destined to be ours.” 


And when this Power asserts itself, as it did to Jacob, in 
the day of success and of triumph, how our wills wrestle 
with it! Then a man knows—especially if he has been 
keen about life, and has really lived it—what that scene 
by the tumbling Jabbok meant. Could we indeed describe 
it better than by saying, “He was left alone, and there 
wrestled a man with him until the breaking of the day’? 
The solitariness, the struggle, the darkness: how they are 
all true! Over how many early graves, over how many 
baffled ambitions and blighted hopes, has the human spirit 
in all ages wrestled with this ‘‘ man” ! 

The object of this paper is not homiletical, but it is im- 
possible to leave the scriptural narrative of Jacob’s wrestle 
without at least indicating the lessons as well as the pic- 
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ture of life it contains. Here one must not try to force 
moral significance into details. The narrative is literature, 
not dogma. I shall mention briefly three things. 

One is that this ‘‘man,’’ while he overcame Jacob and 
even wounded him, blessed him. After all Jacob’s fate 
proved to be his friend. And one of the things we too may 
find in life is this—that there is nothing which can happen 
to us from which we may not gain. Circumstances often 
come upon a man like a crowd of robbers and take from him 
his dearest treasures; and yet he can always extort some- 
thing from them. They can take from him his health, 
his wealth, his friends, his pleasures, his ambitions, his 
prospects; but he can gain from the very loss of these a 
humbler spirit, a tenderer heart, a gentler mind, more 
insight, more sympathy, more helpfulness. Whether or 
not this be so, depends upon himself—upon his own will. 
If a man say to his hardest fate: ‘‘I will not let thee go 
except thou bless me,” he will turn that fate into, not 
perhaps happiness but, blessedness. How many a man, 
looking back on his life, dates his real inward good from 
some outward evil. The human spirit, taught of the Spirit 
of God, can make its foes its footstool. Our flesh wins 
merely its victories; our spirit is victorious even in defeats. 

This inward good is in character. A second noteworthy 
point in the narrative is that Jacob received a new name, 
and that means a new character. That struggle was the 
laming of him, but it was also the moral making of him. 
Hitherto, as we have seen, Jacob had been a somewhat 
mixed character; hereafter, he was a strong and a noble 
man. And so that night, in which his character was made — 
and his fortune apparently all about to be lost, taught 
Jacob the great lesson that life is made for character. 
Hitherto he had pictured and planned his life as made for 
money or love or ambition; after that night he had a truer 
conception of it and the meaning of it. For the only 
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meaning you can justly find in this strange, mortal career 
of ours is that of character. For all other purposes—the 
making of money, the enjoyment of pleasure, the securing 
of worldly good—this life is most obviously not primarily 
adapted. The flux of things, the uncertainties of fate, the 
varied, unforeseen combinations of circumstances adverse 
to fortune and happiness and satisfaction—all these prevent 
us from expressing the meaning of life in things the 
attempt to gain which is so easily and often thwarted, and 
which, even if gained, are held on so uncertain a tenure. 
But, observe, that these very conditions—this flux, this 
risk, this uncertainty—are just the conditions that make 
character. It is precisely in the elements by which life 
declares itself to be unfitted primarily for other ends that 
it declares itself fitted for this end. Jacob learned this all- 
important lesson about life that night he spent by the 
Jabbok. It is one of the greatest lessons a man can 
learn. 

A third and last point in this suggestive narrative I 
mention in a word or two in closing. This ‘‘ man,’ who 
blessed Jacob and gave him a new name, did not reveal his 
own name nor even let himself be clearly discerned, for 
with the breaking dawn he departed; however, Jacob 
called the place Peniel, that is, ‘‘ the face of God.” How 
true this is: how soberly and sanely true! Some persons 
are glib in consolation for themselves and others, and have 
the most pious and beautiful names for the heaviest dis- 
ciplines of life. But most men are rather silent about 
these things ; they are not unbelieving, but they do not say 
much. They do not attempt to name or describe the “‘man”’ 
that has taken from their hearts their dearest. And yet one 
thing can be said about it all. That ‘‘man’’ has brought 
us face to face with God. He takes us past the false and 
foolish and fleeting to that which is eternal. We see there 
the things that are, the real things, the best things, the 
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only things. That is to see the face of God. We cannot 
perhaps with appropriate piety name nor with theological 
assurance describe death or disaster or disappointment—at 
least, we cannot always or immediately do so; but we can, 
with Jacob, say we were really face to face with God there. 
And what would God with us? Shall we not let Christ 
assure us about that? If, after such times, we believe in 
God, let us believe also in Him whom God hath sent to 
teach us what His thoughts and purposes about us really 
are. The Christian name for fate is God’s love. 


P. CARNEGIE SIMPSON. 


EPAPHRODITUS, SCRIBE AND COURIER. 


In a previous study of the manner of composition of an 
ancient letter,! and in particular of the letters which form 
so large a part of the New Testament, we endeavoured to 
eliminate from the general structure of such compositions 
the conventional phrases and turns of speech which charac- 
terized a correspondence carried on in Greek, and to classify 
them roughly under various heads, such as— 

(a) Thanksgiving for good news received, together with 
other forms of congratulation, and pious wishes. 

(b) Prayers for the general welfare of the correspondent, 
especially such as turn on health of body or soul, 
or the maintenance and increase of worldly pros- 
perity. 

(c) General expressions of joy over a beloved object, 
whether lover or friend, etc., etc. 

Now, in making an examination into these conventional 
expressions in early Greek correspondence, we found that 
the Epistles in the New Testament furnished a multitude 
of phrases closely and almost identically parallel to those 
which we were able to isolate from early Greek papyri; 
and by taking an epistle in which they were especially 
conspicuous, such as the first Epistle to the Thessalonians, 
we were able to show that the conventional expressions 
contained in that epistle betrayed the existence of similar 
elements from a previous correspondence between Paul 
and Thessalonica, so that it stood third in a series of letters 
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which had passed, of which the first two had altogether 
perished. 

The importance of this conclusion was not slight; for, 
first, it established the general genuineness of a very 
peculiar composition as against the theory of forgery, and 
perhaps also against the hypothesis of very extensive inter- 
polation; for the application of critical methods is not 
sufficient to bring up from’ the pages of a jorged or 
widely interpolated document the features of an underlying 
previous correspondence. It is, in fact, useless to apply 
re-agents in search of palimpsest writing where the vellum 
has only been used once. So that, unless the forger pro- 
. duces a whole series of letters which are mutually con- 
' nected, we shall not find in his composition those delicate 
allusions to previous history and the previous interchange 
of thought which the critical processes bring to light. 

But, second, the examination which we made showed the 
method which St. Paul adopted in writing a reply to a 
letter, and the method in which he composed a letter; nor 
need the remark be limited to St. Paul, for the method is 
largely Oriental and conventional. 

When he composed a letter, we know from his own 
language that he usually employed a secretary or scribe. 
To this scribe he dictated the terms of the letter, perhaps 
giving him the very words, especially where the language 
becomes impetuous and the syntax anacoluthic; but also 
at times indicating the trend of the communication and 
leaving the scribe to put it in words, with the natural 
result that the scribe may sometimes give us the wrong 
word or the incorrect meaning. The usage is precisely the 
same as that which still prevails in Eastern life, where the 
great man (patriarch, primate, or what you will) calls over 
to his secretary the terms of his proposed communication, 
perhaps revises it rapidly, adds a few words of his own, and 
seals the document with his private seal. The Pauline 
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Epistles are full of allusions to this method, so that we can 
not only classify (a point to which we referred in a previous 
article) his postmen (both going and coming), but we can 
isolate a little group of favourite scribes, of whom it is not 
unreasonable to hope that we may some day recognise 
individual peculiarities. But, further than this—a point 
which is almost involved in what has gone before—we may 
say that when Paul replied to a letter, he held the letter 
that he was replying to in his hand and followed closely the 
points in it that needed attention. He did this so closely 
that he not only answered the inquiries of the writer, but 
he even answered and echoed his opening salutations, and 
duplicated his method of farewell. And it is this close 
treatment of the unimportant matter before him that is 
our best warrant for believing that he treated with similar 
detail the actual and important business that the corre- 
spondence turned on. For he would not have been at such 
pains to take up the very words of his correspondent’s 
greetings unless he had also been in the habit of handling 
in a like manner the more important sentences of their 
communication. In this way we establish the general 
correctness of Prof. Lock’s acute analysis of certain pas- 
sages in the first Epistle to the Corinthians, where he 
isolates expressions in the text as quotations from a letter 
to which Paul was replying, and pleads for the insertion of 
them between marks of quotation, e.g., 1 Corinthians 
8. 1:— 

“Now concerning idol-offerings, we know that we all 
have knowledge.” Knowledge puffeth up, but love 
buildeth up. If a man thinks he knows aught, he knows 
naught, etc. 

The quotation marks show that he is not scolding him- 
self and his companions, but his correspondents. So we 
find ourselves introduced into a new factor in the inter- 
pretation of Paul’s Epistles, which consists in the isolation, 
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either by marks or by special type, of such parts as really 
belong to his correspondents. Whether, then, we take 
Prof. Lock’s canon of concealed quotations or our own 
method of scrutiny of the conventional epistolary forms, 
we come to much the same result. We see the way in 
which the Apostle worked, and we learn that he is not 
responsible for all that is printed under his name, for there 
may be whole sentences that belong to the earlier and 
antecedent factors of the correspondence, and there may be 
cases where the language is not his own, but is either that 
of his secretary or that which is common to all secretaries. 
And it is clear that these considerations to which we have 
drawn attention will require a good deal of reform to be 
made in the linguistic and the homiletic treatment which 
have been bestowed upon the Pauline Epistles. We must 
not, for instance, say of a peculiar expression that this is 
characteristically Pauline, when it may be that it is due to 
a Corinthian scribe, or when it may be merely a con- 
ventional turn of the Greek ready letter-writer. We will 
take an instance or two in support of these positions. 

It will be remembered that in discussing the passage 
1 Thessalonians 2. 18 («at dia TodTo Kal Hpeis evyapiorooper, 
KT.) we pointed out that the use of «ai ets implied that 
he was reading an expression of thanksgiving on the part 
of the Thessalonians, and that he was re-echoing it. Now 
it is clear that we are not entitled to isolate such an ex- 
pression and reconstruct the parallel and previous member 
of the Thessalonian communication, unless we are pre- 
pared to deal in a similar manner with similar expressions 
in the other Pauline Epistles. 

For example, in Colossians 1. 9 we have the similar turn— 

Sua TodTO Kal apeis, ab’ As Huépas nkovoapev, ov mavomeba 

dTrép HOV TpocEevyspeEvot, 
Here it is implied that he is replying to a letter in which 
the writer or writers had said that they prayed for him ~ 
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constantly, which indeed we have shown to be one of the 
conventional ways (however sincere) of beginning a letter. 
It follows from this that the Epistle to the Colossians 
should be headed something as follows :— 


To Colossians : 


a reply to kind inquiries in a letter brought by Epaphras. 


This conclusion is abundantly confirmed by the context, 
where we find also a stray expression lying, which the 
Apostle has picked up along with the opening prayer from 
the very beginning of the Colossian epistle; for after saying 
that he gives thanks at having heard (sc. by letter) of their 
faith, he goes on to remark that the Gospel is xapmrodopov- 
Hevov kat av€avowevoy in all the world, as it is amongst 
yourselves, and then a little lower down returns to the same 
expression, which had evidently caught his fancy, and prays 
that they may advance spiritually and be xaprodopotytes 
kal avEavouevor in the knowledge of God. 

No doubt, then, the opening verses of Colossians are a 
part of a real letter. And this suggests some further in- 
quiries ; for we may ask whether modern commentators 
upon Colossians have seen this feature of the epistle; and, 
if they have seen it, have they used it either to illustrate 
the epistle, or to solve the riddle of its perplexing relations 
with its companion epistle, viz., the Epistle to the Ephesians. 

Let us try Lightfoot! in loc.; we shall find as follows :— 

“ For dua todto Kal jets in an exactly similar connexion 
see 1 Thessalonians 2.13. . . . In all these cases the xai 
denotes the vesponse of the Apostle’s personal feeling to the 
favourable character of the news.”’ 

The italics are our own. It will be seen that Lightfoot 
comes very close indeed to the point of our argument; he 
sees that the two cases cited are similar, and he sees that 


1 Lightfoot in Col. i. 9, p. 203. 
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the Apostle is, in each case, replying to something. But 
he just misses the point that Paul is replying to written, 
and not merely oral, communications: he loses his letter in 
the postman: and this defect is characteristic of Western 
as distinct from Oriental life; the Eastern entrusts his 
message, not to a messenger, but to a paper plus a messen- 
ger. Epaphras no doubt brought a string of communica- 
tions from the Churches through which he passed; but 
they were probably packed away, not in his head, but in 
his head-gear. As he passed from city to city they multi- 
plied; for almost all Churches would wish to express 
similar inquiries as to the Apostle’s condition and needs, 
and to make reports as to their own state. These things 
could not easily be done orally, and would not be so done 
except in a very limited degree. 

It will be seen, then, that Lightfoot comes very near to 
the explanation of Paul’s language in the passages referred 
to. 

Dr. Moule, also, in his ‘‘ Notes on Colossians’’ in the 
Cambridge Bible for Schools, comes near to the same con- 
clusion, ¢.g. Colossians 1. 9 :— 

For this cause] in view of the whole happy report from 

Colosse. 

We also]. The ‘‘also”’ means that the news of the 
loving life at Colossee was met by the loving prayer 
of Paul and his friends. 

But curiously, while he has (no doubt under the influence 
of Lightfoot) recognised the echo in Paul’s sentiments to 
the Colossians, in his remarks on a similar passage in 
Ephesians 1. 15 (“‘ For this cause IT also . . . do not cease 
giving thanks,” etc.) he misses the point almost entirely by 
saying,— 

I also] as well as others who have you in their hearts: a 
touch of gracious modesty. 

where there would seem to be a well-intentioned effort to 
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put the one construction re on the fact that St. 
Paul was—answering a letter ! 

Dr. Moule, by his comment upon the parallel passage 
in Ephesians, takes us into the heart of a famous critical 
problem; though I doubt whether he would allow that any 
such problem existed. We will come presently to this 
question. Meanwhile let us approach it slowly by trying 
what Dr. S. Davidson thought of the Pauline epistolary 
‘‘we also.” He tells us as follows ! :— 

“In Colossians 1. 9 ‘ we also,’ referring to Epaphras as 
well as the writer, is appropriate ; but the ‘ also’ is retained 
in the corresponding passage Ephesians 1. 15, though 
Epaphras is not mentioned there.” 

We are advised, that is, by Dr. Davidson that the Epistle 
to the Ephesians has been imitating Colossians, and imi- 
tating it so badly as to misunderstand it! In other words, 
the Epistle to the Ephesians is a clumsy forgery. It is 
sufficient to remark that the words in which the imitation 
lies (or is supposed to lie) are conventional, and that they 
relate not to Epaphras but to certain Greek correspondents 
who use fixed literary models. 

Dr. Davidson has, by his parallel quotations and absurd 
comments on them, taken us into the heart, as we said 
above, of a critical problem, viz., that of the parallelism and 
supposed interdependence of Colossians and Ephesians, 
with which must be connected the general question of the 
character of Ephesians; and concerning this we may ven- 
ture a few remarks. 

When in Ephesians 1. 15 we find the sentences— 

Sia TOOTO Kayo, axovoas THY KAO’ twas TioTW ev TO KUpip 
"Incod Kal ri eis tavtas tods ayious [ayarny], ov 
Tavopat evyapioTtav UTép tuav pveiav Tovovpevos emt 
TOV TPOTEVXOV [LOVv, 


1 Introd. to N.T., ii, 275. 
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we must say, in explanation of the words ‘‘I also,” linked 
to a conventional epistolary expression— 

(i.) That he has had a letter, which indeed is the meaning 
of ‘‘ since I heard ”’ ; 

(ii.) That this letter expressed the prayers of certain 
people on his behalf. 

The Epistle to the Ephesians is, then, a reply to an 
actual letter received, and cannot be a circular letter at all, 
as has often been maintained. Consequently, if the words 
év Ed¢éco are lacking in the opening of the epistle in some 
leading codices, the explanation is more probable that 
some other name has been removed than that a blank was 
left to be filled up variously. And this immediately sug- 
gests that we write with Marcion the words év Aaodcxia. 

Nor are there wanting other suggestions in the Epistle 
to the Ephesians that the Apostle is replying to a written 
communication. Both here and in Colossians there are 
traces of anxious inquiries made after his welfare under the 
untoward circumstances of prison life. These inquiries are 
the cause of the replies in— 

Ephesians 3. 13: I beg you not to lose heart over my 

tribulations on your account, for they are your glory. 

Ephesians 6. 21: In order that you may know my state, 

and howIdo, . . . I have sent Tychicus to you 
[with this letter], that he may comfort your hearts. 

The same sentiment almost verbatim in Colossians 4, 12. 

Obviously there would have been no need of a com- 
forting Tychicus unless there had been a disconsolate series 
of Churches, who had made open expression of their dis- 
consolation. These Churches were neighbouring Churches, 
especially if we are right in substituting Laodicea for 
Ephesus. The coincidence in their communication and in 
Paul’s replies to them is perfectly natural; each had written 
saying, “‘ We always pray for you. We hear you are in 
prison, and want to know how things are going with you.” 
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There is no need to press either the underlying coincidence 
of the questions nor the parallelism of the replies into an 
argument against the genuineness of either Colossians or 
Ephesians, when we reflect that the same man (Epaphras) 
was scribe for the two Churches, or at least postman; and 
that the return-post was brought by the same man 
(Tychicus), as Epaphroditus did not return immediately. I 
do not mean to say there are no further difficulties in con- 
nection with the Ephesian-Colossian problem. 

Now let us turn to the Epistle to the Philippians. This 
also is a reply to a letter already received ; for (i.) it is clear 
that Epaphroditus brought a sum of money from Philippi, 
which means that he came to Rome overland from Colosse 
[Laodicea?] and Ephesus [?] With this gift there was a 
[written] message that ‘‘we should have sent you help 
sooner, but we had no one to send by.’ This is involved 
in Philippians 4. 10, ‘‘ Ye were anxious to send, but lacked 
opportunity.” So far, it may be said, there is nothing that 
might not have been conveyed in an oral message. But 
on turning to the opening verses of the epistle, we find the 
same conventional epistolary turns and the same inquiry 
as to how things were going with him. With regard to the 
latter he says plainly (Phil. 1. 12), ‘‘I should like you to 
know that my affairs have turned out to the furtherance of 
the gospel,” which implies inquiry as to his affairs. And 
with regard to the former, the conventional thanksgivings, 
rememberings and longings to see one another, we have 
only to slightly modify the translation of Philippians 1. 7, 
dia TO eyew pe ev 7H Kapdia tuas, so as to read, ‘‘ because 
you have me in your hearts,” in order to see the traces 
of the very language employed in the Philippian letter to 
St. Paul. 

Not to prolong the investigation further, we may say 
that there is reason to believe that when Epaphras came to 
Rome, he brought papers and parcels for Paul from Colosse, 
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Laodicea, and Philippi, travelling, as we have said, over- 
land. The replies to the first of these were carried by 
Tychicus, who seems to have set out almost immediately. 
He did not travel overland; and at some later date Paul 
despatched EKpaphras to go overland and carry return 
messages to Philippi. 

It appears, then, that the Panidwation of the epistolary 
formule involved in the Pauline letters leads to important 
conclusions with regard to the circumstances of the de- 
spatch of those letters. So far as we have followed the 
matter, the inquiry is not unfavourable to a belief in the 
genuineness of some of the most important parts of the 


correspondence. 
J. RENDEL Harris. 
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“DAN TO BEERSHEBA"’ : 


THE LITERARY HISTORY OF TUE PHRASE, AND THE 
HISTORICAL PROBLEMS 11 RAISES. 


THE investigation is suggested by the story of the removal 
of the ark to Jerusalem. According to one text David 
gave festive portions not only to the crowd that happened 
to be gathered to behold the festivities or to take part in 
them, but also to every man and woman from Dan to Beer- 
sheba. This is the account of the LXX. The MT and 
the Peshitta omit the phrase “from Dan to Beersheba.” 
Which is correct? Of course it is perfectly clear that the 
LXX. account is unhistorical; but that does not prove it to 
be interpolated. When we examine the Greek text more 
closely, however, we cannot have much doubt that the 
phrase ‘‘ Dan to Beersheba”’ is merely a marginal gloss ; for 
it has made its way in at different places in the texts repre- 
sented by the editions of Swete and Lagarde respectively. 

Thus supplied with positive evidence of a tendency to 
interpolate the phrase, we proceed to inquire whether we 
may assume it to be original in the other places where it 
occurs. 

1. Examination of passages.—We read in Judges 20. 1 
that ‘the congregation was assembled as one man, from 
Dan even to Beersheba, with the land of Gilead, unto Yahwe 
at Mizpah,” in order to examine into the outrage on the 
Levite’s concubine. That this statement, as we now read 
it, reflects post-exilic ideas is admitted. The utmost that 
might be questioned is whether the particular phrase under 
consideration may not belong to an older narrative worked 
up by the post-exilic editor. Budde, in his new commentary, 
maintains that it does. For our present purpose, however, 
his verdict is of no use. It is founded on the assertion 
that elsewhere the phrase we are discussing is found in 
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early writers, whereas the date of the phrase is the very 
thing we wish to determine. Moore, on the other hand, 
appears to see no reason to sever the phrase from its post- 
exilic context. Thisseems much more plausible. The earlier 
sources do not countenance any such fantastic conception 
as that of a gathering of all Israel from Dan to Beersheba 
in the pre-monarchic age even for purposes of war, far less 
for the purpose of conducting a judicial investigation. 

We come next to the one passage containing the expres- 
sion in the Book of Kings. The question is complicated 
by the well-known intricate relations of the texts repre- 
sented by the Hebrew and by the Greek respectively. The 
phrase occurs in a passage that is found at this point (1 
Kings 4. 24 f. [5.4 f.]) only in A of the Greek MSS. cited 
in Swete, and it is certainly the easiest view that the Greek 
of B and of Lagarde’s edition represents an earlier state 
of the text. The text of B and of Lagarde, indeed, 
inserts the passage in chapter 2;' but their presence 
seems not more natural there than it does in chapter 5. 
The Hebrew runs thus: ‘‘And Judah and Israel dwelt 
safely, every man under his vine and under his fig tree, 
from Dan even to Beersheba, all the days of Solomon.” ” 
Kamphausen, in Kautzsch’s Die Heilige Schrift, assigns the 
verses in Kings to the second half of the Exile. Meyer, 
in his most recent work,® assigns them to Persian times, 
on account of their use of 137 Tay for the Persian trans- 
Euphratic province. 

Nor can we assign a much earlier date to the third 
passage, the only passage in 1 Samuel: ‘And all Israel 
from Dan even to Beersheba knew that Samuel was estab- 


1 The text of Lagarde at verses 31 and 32, that of B at verses 46 f. and 46 g. 
in Swete. 

2 The recurrence of the metaphor of the vine and the fig tree verbatim in 
Mic. 4. 4, and of a very similar expression in 2 Kings 18. 31=Isa. 36. 16, gives 
no light as to the date, The phrase is probably proverbial, and the date of 
the passages cited is itself uncertain. 

5 Die Entstehung des Judenthums, p. 20, note 2. 
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lished to be a prophet of Yahwé”’ (1 Sam. 3. 20). Budde 
strangely states in The Sacred Books of the Old Testament 
(ad loc.) that this verse is omitted by the LXX. The fact 
is that it occurs twice over with interesting variations. 
The most noteworthy point for our present purpose is that 
in the second form of the statement the phrase we are 
considering does not occur, the place it occupies in our 
present Hebrew text being taken by the expression ‘ from 
one end of the land to the other end of the land,’’ which 
is almost identical with a phrase occurring repeatedly in 
Deuteronomy. Budde assigns the verse in 1 Samuel to E, 
—i.e., probably the first part of the 7th century z.c. We 
may be pretty sure it is not earlier. If the alternative 
Deuteronomistic expression found in the LXX. is the older, 
we can hardly regard our present Hebrew phrase as earlier 
than exilic. 

Four cases remain, all in 2 Samuel. The first is in a 
somewhat impossible speech put into the mouth of Abner 
(3. 10). He threatens Ishbosheth that he will translate 
the kingdom from the house of Saul, and set up the throne 
of David over Israel and over Judah from Dan even to 
Beersheba. The impossibility of such a speech from Abner, 
since we have no reason to suppose that Saul ever ruled 
over anything like so extensive a territory, is no reason 
for refusing to accept Budde’s assignment of it to the source 
he calls J. On the other hand, we cannot be sure that 
the verse really belongs to the passage. If we grant the 
originality of the addition to v. 9 (év TH juépa tavTy at the 
end) in Lucian’s recension, supported by B, then v. 10 may 
well be a later accretion. The phraseology would very well 
suit a late date. The phrase ‘throne of David’’ makes one 
think of some student of Jeremiah. It occurs in Isaiah 
9. 7; but it is not now possible in argument to assume that 
that passage is pre-exilic. 

The second occurrence in 2 Samuel also is in a speech 
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(17. 11). Here, again, the question is not whether Hushai 
could have used the words in counselling Absalom to gather 
all Israel together before venturing to pursue David, but 
whether they belong to the original narrative; and if so, 
when it was written. 

In the precise form used here, the simile of the sand of the 
sea occurs elsewhere only once—viz., in 1 Kings 4. 20,' 
in a verse belonging to a context which we have already 
found reason to suspect of being late. In slightly different 
forms, however, the simile occurs very frequently, and is 
found as early as J (Judg. 7. 12). 

We have now examined five of the seven cases, and 
while some have been found to be certainly later than the 
Exile, only one has betrayed no obvious note of affinity 
with late writings as distinguished from early. Even in 
that case, however, there is nothing positive against a 
late date. 

The remaining two instances (2 Sam. 24. 2, 15) occur in 
the story of the census and the pestilence, a story the early 
date of which there is no obvious reason to call in question. 
Kittel hesitates to what source to assign it; Budde attri- 
butes it to the source that he equates with J. The question 
that concerns us, however, is the date not of the story, but 
of the clauses containing the expression, ‘‘ Dan to Beer- 
sheba.”” Now it is precisely the geographical details in 
this story that arouse one’s suspicion. The text is so 
corrupt that it is difficult to form a critical estimate as 
to date. The geographical passage does not look old. 
“‘ Hivites”’* is a term that occurs nowhere else in the Old 
Testament except with reference to the settlement in 
Palestine. An early writer would scarcely have thought of 


1 An editor describes the vast multitudes of Israel, or, as the MT reads, of 
Israel and Judah, eating and drinking and making merry. 


2 It may be a corrupt reading; but cf. ‘“ Canaanites,” and, in the Peshitta, — 


‘* Jebusites.” 
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making the census extend to Tyre or Sidon. We can 
hardly resist the suspicion that vv. 5-7 are a later addition ; 
and the conjecture is perhaps confirmed by a comparison 
with the version of the story preserved in 1 Chronicles 21. 
It would seem that the text as it lay before the Chronicler 
passed directly from v. 4 to v. 8. No doubt he is abbreviat- 
ing the story at this point; but could the Chronicler, whose 
fondness for statistical details we know so well, have 
resisted the temptation to incorporate the geographical 
details that now stand in 2 Samuel had they been present 
in his authority? Dropping vv. 5-7 does not remove the 
phrase ‘‘ Dan to Beersheba’”’ in vv. 2 and 15; but it adds 
weight to any other reason for suspecting interpolation. 
There is such a reason. In verse 15, the account of the 
pestilence, the Chronicler gives no sign of having found 
the words, ‘‘from Dan to Beersheba,” in his authority. 
It would certainly be natural for the editor who added the 
other geographical details to add this detail also. 

The case of verse 2 is different. We have proof of a 
very interesting kind (to this we shall returrf) that the 
phrase already stood in the text of Samuel used by the 
Chronicler. The question whether it was original or inter- 
polated, however, is not thus decided. . 

We have now examined all the passages where the 
phrase occurs. There are seven in the Hebrew, eight in 
the Greek. In only two cases were we not_confronted with 
some (at least plausible) positive ground for suspecting 
interpolation. 

2. When did the phrase originate ?—The general result of 
the preceding investigation is to establish the phrase as a 
favourite with late writers. There is one consideration, 
however, that rather suggests that it was not coined in 
post-exilic times. The Chronicler seems to have liked the 
phrase—this strengthens the conviction that he would not 
have omitted it had it been present in 2 Samuel 24. 15— 
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for he introduced it into his embellished account of the 
reign of Hezekiah (2 Chron. 30. 5); but he wrote ‘“ Beer- 
sheba to Dan,’ not “Dan to Beersheba’’; and when he 
incorporated an earlier passage (the story of David’s census) 
in which the words occur with the name of Dan placed 
first, he changed the order to that which seemed to him 
the more appropriate. Whether the preference was peculiar 
to him or was shared by all the men of his time, we need 
not consider here (the question belongs to a wider investi- 
gation which must be reserved for another place). In any 
case the preference seems to betray the fact that the 
original phrase represented the circumstances of an age that 
was past. When Lucian’s recension of the LXX. restores 
the phrase (in the two passages in Chronicles) to the com- 
mon form, this is a mere harmonistic correction. The 
Massoretic reading, with Beersheba first, was difficult for 
the post-canonical reader who knew the passages in Samuel. 
On the other hand, from the standpoint of the Chronicler 
it would be natural to put Beersheba first. A theoretical 
writer who regarded a proclamation by Hezekiah to all 
Israel as a natural thing, would think of it as proceeding 
from Beersheba to Dan.! The phrase ‘‘ Dan to Beersheba” 
originated, therefore, at a time when there prevailed a set 
of conditions different from those known to the Chronicler. 
In other words, its origin is much earlier. 

If, then, it was an inheritance from pre-exilic times, 
when and how did it originate? and why is it specially 
favoured by late writers ? 

Can the form of the phrase give us any further hint? 
Perhaps it can. Surely the peculiarity which showed that 
the phrase is not post-exilic also makes it probable that the 


1 Cf. his phrase ‘‘ From Beersheba to Mount Ephraim” (2 Chron: 19, 4), 
and in Neh. 11. (vv. 27 and 30), ‘‘ Beersheba to the Valley of Hinnom.” The 
same principle is exemplified, though in the opposite way, in Josiah’s going 
‘from Geba to Beersheba” (2 Kings 23. 8). 
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words embody an idea prevalent at some time or other in 
northern, rather than in southern, Israel. 

It is difticult, however, to believe that the phrase can have 
been applicable during the time of the divided monarchy. 

Unfortunately our knowledge of the conditions that then 
prevailed north of Jezreel is very imperfect. The popula- 
tion in the neighbourhood of Dan appears to have been, 
even in very early times, largely Aramwan. W. Max 
Muller has argued from the forms of the names in the 
SeSonk list that Aramaic influence was prominent in Pales- 
tine in the 10th century z.c. However that may be—and 
there is room for doubt—Maacah and Beth-Rehob were 
apparently Aramwan. Where the latter was we perhaps 
do not know exactly, but Dan would seem to have been, 
strictly speaking, within it. The Book of Kings represents 
Benhadad—i.e., Bir-idri of Damascus—as having to take 
Dan from Baasha (15. 20). However matters may have 
stood before that, as Tell el Kadi, the modern representative 
of Dan, is only some fifteen hours distant from Damascus, 
so vigorous a state as Damascus was would be loath to let 
slip out of its hands a centre of such importance.- The fact 
that Dan does not occur in the list of northern districts 
seized by Tiglath-pileser in the following century, makes it 
questionable whether Israel was ever after able to assert 
political supremacy there. Dan, therefore, hardly contri- 
buted anything to the political life of the nation—Bilhah 
was but a concubine. The important fact that there are 
indications that it was long felt to be in some sense an in- 
tegral part of Israel—in fact an ancient centre of Israelitish 
life and thought (so an early source in 2 Samuel) with a 
Mosaic priesthood—will claim our attention later. 

To question Dan’s having been a real frontier town of 
northern Israel may be an excess of caution. In the 
case of Beersheba, however, the caution seems to be fully 
warranted. It could hardly have been natural for northern 
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Israel to speak of Beersheba as a territorial boundary on 
the south. There is, indeed, some reason to believe that, 
during part of the reign of the house of Omri, Judah stood 
to Israel, to all intents and purposes, in the position of a 
vassal state. It is perhaps conceivable that at such a time 
people, at least at the court of Samaria, might have spoken 
of Beersheba as the southern limit of Israel’s power. We 
may suspect, however, that for long periods this could 
hardly have been much more than a courtly fiction—of the 
same kind, though not of the same degree, as the English 
claim to France, which survived on English coins till the 
end of last century. There was, indeed, as we know, a 
very close bond of some kind between north Israel and 
Beersheba in particular (to this we shall return) ; but it is 
doubtful whether the territorial stretch down to that town 
was so dominated by northern Israel as to make natural 
the use of the proverbial phrase. The political conditions 
of the 9th and the 8th centuries, therefore, will hardly 
account for the phrase we are discussing, which moreover 
is not used in any narrative relating to a period later than 
the time of Solomon. 

Can we, then, suppose it to have originated in the time 
of David? Surely his sway extended to Dan and to Beer- 
sheba. Some may regard even this as uncertain. There is 
great difficulty in distinguishing between what is legendary 
and what is, in kernel at least, historical in the story of 
the hero king. It is unsafe to dogmatize. Such positive 
evidence as there is of David’s power having extended so 
far in any effective degree is not contemporary. The real 
original basis of his power was in the Judahite and other 
southern clans, and yet here, at a somewhat advanced — 
period of his reign (as the story reads in the present Book — 
of Samuel), was the very seat of a most formidable rebellion. — 
Abel-beth-maacah, a few miles from Dan, was the remote 
district to which Sheba, another rebel leader, fled for refuge. 
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No doubt the editor of the Book of Samuel as we have 
it obviously intends to represent David’s dominion as of 
far-reaching extent and imposing strength. Iis materials, 
however, if they are at all correctly arranged, perhaps 
hardly fit his scheme. We know how strong for later 
writers was the temptation to glorify the past, and how far 
they yielded to it. 

Nor is there in the list of Solomon’s prefects in 1 Kings 
4. much to suggest that he had any effective authority as 
far north as Dan. Just as little is there any allusion to 
control as far south as Beersheba. 

All this makes one feel that it is not safe to assume that 
if David’s sway extended to both these places it was stable 
and effective. It would be difficult for him to resist the 
aspirations of the Arameans. The circumstances would 
hardly favour the creation of a phrase such as we are con- 
sidering—a phrase, that is, current among the people and 
probably originated by them. All peoples are slow to 
accommodate their phraseology to new conditions. In 
modern Egypt, ¢.g., a new decimal coinage has been in 
existence for a dozen years, and yet people still calculate 
(or did so quite recently) in the old terms—just as we 
pay in guineas, though none has been coined since 1817. 
So old Egyptian names of towns have survived till the 
present day, whilst the Greek names bestowed upon them 
in Ptolemaic times failed to establish themselves. That 
“Dan to Beersheba” was not really a popular expression 
but a mere official formula seems unlikely. If the court 
at Jerusalem had coined a phrase of this kind, is it not 
probable that the names would have stood, as they stand 
centuries later in the work of the Chronicler, in inverted 
order ? 

The main difficulty, however, is this. If the phrase was 
in use then in a territorial sense, is it likely that it could 
survive centuries during which, as we have seen, it could 
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not be used in a political sense, and then in some way 
become common in later Judean writers ? 

We have thus found it difficult to assign the rise of the 
phrase to any period between David and the fall of the 
northern kingdom. May we then turn to the 7th century ? 
The Chronicler seems to have thought that Hezekiah ex- 
tended his claims as far as Dan. The idealizing of the 
claims of Israel may not have been confined to literature. 
Indeed it is probable that, as a vassal state, Judah extended 
its authority some distance northwards. We cannot 
suppose, however, that ‘‘ Dan to Beersheba’’ could have 
represented in the 7th century or later anything but an 
ideal claim. Can we then regard it as possible that it never 
was a description of actual political conditions; that it was 
simply used retrospectively or otherwise by writers who 
delighted to idealize the dignity of their people? Thisis a 
possible hypothesis, though hazardous. To discuss it here 
would require an examination of certain other analogous 
formule, and this we must reserve for another place. Even 
if we adopted the hypothesis, however, we should still have 
to inquire on what principle the terms of the phrase were 
selected, and so we shall proceed to consider-whether there 
is any principle other than political on which we can sup- 
pose the selection to have been based. 

3. A possible non-political meaning of the phrase.—The 
first thing to strike one is that the terms are not lines 
(boundaries) but points. The real boundaries mentioned in 
the Old Testament are generally such natural features as 
rivers ' or wildernesses—features which furnish more or less 
definite lines,—and the confusion characteristic of much of 


the geographical description in the Old Testament is usually — 
to be ascribed to curtailment of sources or to other condi- 


tions of late editorial workmanship: the Israelites knew 


1 E.g. the river (Euphrates), the Nahal Misraim or (so called) river of 4 


Egypt (the Wady el-‘Arish), the Jordan, and so on, 


4 
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how to define a ee Almost in every place where 
the phrase occurs what is treated of is not a delimitation 
of contiguous territories but a supposed gathering of the 
people or a visitation of them in the centres of population. 
Elsewhere! the present writer has suggested that the 
origin of the phrase is perhaps to be found not in the 
political but in the religious life of Palestine. Dan and 
Beersheba were very famous sanctuaries and were visited 
as such by Israelites of the northern kingdom. If they 
were the most distant sanctuaries commonly so visited, a 
phrase ‘‘ Dan to Beersheba”’ might readily come into use. 
It need not surprise us to find such a phrase surviving the 
downfall of Samaria. There is reason to suppose that, 
alongside of their jealousy of the northern kingdom, people 
in the south were conscious of a certain pride and national 
proprietorship in the superior glory of Israel. They would 
not preserve a north Israelite territorial phrase, perhaps; but 
they might share a phrase of a somewhat different meaning. 
As the sanctuaries were very ancient the phrase also 
may be ancient, even premonarchic. As conditions changed 
and the popular religion was gradually modified by the in- 
fluences represented by Deuteronomy and the Priestly Law 
Book, the phrase would change its meaning. In time it 
would be assumed to have had a political significance. Its 
popularity, therefore, with later writers would be due to its 
_ apparent confirmation of the erroneous conception they had 
formed of the early history of their people. 
Horr W. Hoaae. 


1 In a paper read at a meeting of the Oxford Society of Historical Theology 
(for an abstract see the Proceedings for 1898, p. 35. ). The paper included also 
an outline of the argument of this article. 


MISREADINGS AND MISRENDERINGS IN THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


I. 


It is a popular belief, shared even by Biblical critics, that 
the New Testament, as it appears in our current and especi- 
ally critical editions, is the best edited book among all ancient 
texts. This view is founded on the consideration that, where- 
as the ancient classical texts are based upon MSS. which are 
separated from their archetypes or authors by no less than 
twelve to fifteen centuries on an average, the oldest Greek 
Testament MSS. (X B A) go back to the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies, and so come within three or four centuries of their 
authors. Another advantage claimed on the side of the 
New Testament text is that, while the ancient classics 
are known only in Greek and Latin respectively, the 
Bible appears very early in translations as well, that is, in 
Syriac and Latin versions following close upon Apostolic 
times. Lastly, it is argued that numerous passages of the 
New Testament are corroborated by their appearance as 
quotations in early Christian or Patristic literature. This 
last argument, however, applies, in a large measure at least, 
to classical texts as well, seeing that most of the ancient 
classics are also largely quoted by their immediate and 
later successors, not to mention their imitators and excerp- 
tors. 

A long and laborious study of the history of the Greek 
language!— which now forms the subject of my annual — 
lectures in the University of St. Andrews—and a Pe 4 








1 The results of these labours, which have occupied my whole time ania : 
energy during the last fifteen years, are given in various publications, especially 
in my recent Historical Greek Grammar, chiefly of the Attic dialect, as written 
and spoken from classical antiquity down to the present time, founded upon — 
the ancient texts, inscriptions, papyri, and present popular Greek. London 
(Macmillan & Co.), 1897. 
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longed research into the Greek text of the New Testament 
have convinced me that the above three classes of evidence 
underlying our New Testament text—namcly, the extant 
MSS. versions, and patristic quotations —even granting 
that each and all of them constituted, in every detail, un- 
impeachable evidence, are not sufficient data for the com- 
plete recovery of the genuine word of the Holy Writ. 
Other sources and fields of information have to be laid 
under large contribution. Indeed an earnest textual critic 
must start with a good knowledge of Hebrew and late 
Latin; but before and above all, he must make himself 
thoroughly familiar— 

(1) With the whole range and extent of the Greck 
language; that is, not only with the language of classical 
literature and the New Testament compositions, but also 
with all post-classical (alike literary and popular) phases of 
the Greek language, including even present Greek. 

(2) With the post-classical and subsequent history of the 
Greek writing and spelling. This should include a thorough 
familiarity with the traditional or—as it is commonly mis- 
called—modern Greek pronunciation, such knowledge being 
indispensable for detecting itacisms and other various kinds 
of paleographic error. 

(3) With the history of the ancient Church in all its 
details (institutions, doctrines, heresies, persecutions, etc.). 

How far the above conditions have hitherto been ful- 
filled, is not for me to say. I merely wish to point out 
here that, despite the prodigious industry and learning 
already spent upon the text of the New Testament, all our 
printed editions and versions of the sacred text are still dis- 
figured by very many and often strange misreadings and mis- 
renderings. I propose in the present paper to give some 
specimens of such corruptions and blunders by selecting a 
few of such cases as will be obvious to general readers and 
students of the Bible. And I shall consider here chiefly 
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St. John’s text, because of the independence, purity, and 
simplicity or naivety of the language of that Gospel. 

I. Errors of punctuation. It is well known to general, 
but especially to classical, students that the ancients wrote 
all words in a connected line, called scriptwra continua; 
that is, they wrote without stops, without accents, without 
breathings; in short, without any notation whatever (in- 
cluding marks of interrogation, exclamation, etc.). This 
practice, which of course applies to the Greek original and 
to the early versions as well, may be witnessed by an in- 
spection of the early, especially uncial, MSS. of the Bible, 
where each line has the appearance of one continuous long 
word extending from the internal to the external margin of 
each column or “ page.”’ Accordingly the systematic punctua- 
tion and notation shown in our printed editions is a modern 
expedient resorted to since the middle ages for purposes of 
convenience, and as such is of no binding character for us, 
nor has it any absolute value; it merely reflects the per- 
sonal view or subjective interpretation of each individual 
editor. 

I begin by a lengthy passage in the first chapter of St. 
John, which, in its current punctuation and interpretation, 
suffers grievously in more than one point. The words 
underlined are those especially affected. 

John i. 19: cai airn éctiv 4 paptupia "Iwavvov, bte aé- 
otetNav (pos avTov) of ’Iovdaior é& ‘Iepocodvpwr iepets Kal 
Aeviras iva épwrjcwow aitov, Xv tis eb; Kat a@poroynoe 
Kal ove npynoato* Kal @poroynoev OTe 'Eyo ovK elute 6 





Xpwctos. ‘ 

The rendering of the passage in the Authorised and 
Revised Versions is this :— 

‘* And this zs the record (R.V. the witness) of John when 
the Jews sent (unto him) Priests and Levites from Jeru- 


salem to ask him, Who art thou? And he confessed and ~ 


denied not: but (R.V. and he) confessed, I am not the 
Christ.” 
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Now leaving aside the vagueness of the introductory 
pronoun ain, ‘this,’ which may refer either to the pre- 
ceding or to the following statement, no one will deny 
that in the grammatical construction ‘‘this is the record 
when the Jews sent’’—the co-ordination of the present 
with the aorist tense is unnatural and illogical. And the 
difficulty is increased by the succession of «ac in ‘“‘ and he 
confessed,’”’ seeing that ‘‘and”’ here, viewed logically and 
syntactically, cannot introduce the reply to a question; 
here it should rather refer to 6te admwéoteiXay : ‘‘ when the 
Jews sent and (when) he confessed.’’ A further difficulty 
—a difficulty which is, of course, tacitiy passed over in the 
versions—lies in the presence of the emphatic pronoun ov 
(ov ris ef ;), seeing that the use of the nominative of personal 
pronouns in Greek implies, as we know, emphasis or contra- 
distinction. 

I believe that all the above difficulties are removed if we 
read: Kat ain éotly 7 paptupia Imavvov. “Ore améoterday 
(arpos avtov) of Tovdator && ‘Tepocodvpwv lepers kai Aevitas 
iva épwrncwow avtov Xv, tis el; Kal @poroynoe Kal ovK 
jpyvjcato. Kai apmoroyncev ote Eye ovk eips 0 Xpiotos. 

That is in English :— 

‘¢ And John’s witness is this: When the Jews sent (unto 
him) from Jerusalem priests and Levites to question him, 
Ho thou (or Hark! I say)! Who art thou ?—he both ac- 
knowledged and denied not. And he acknowledged: I am 
not (the) Christ.” 

Here then we see that the «ai before ®poroynce is not 
connective but additive or emphatic : ca/—xai, et—et, ‘both 
—and.” Hence Schoettgen’s remark on the passage, as 
quoted by Prof. M. Dods in Dr. W. R. Nicoll’s Exposttor’s 
New Testament, that the sentence is ‘“‘judaico modo” like 
“ Jethro confessus et non mentitus est,” is out of place. 
Equally misplaced is Westcott’s comment on the passage 
to the effect that “the first term (confessed) marks the 
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readiness of the testimony ; the second (denied not) the 
completeness of it. Both terms are used absolutely.” 
Nor is less artificial the opinion of H. Holtzmann, when he 
says that ‘‘ the ®poroynoe stands absolutely, while the ov« 
npvnoato refers to the succeeding speech.”’ As a matter of 
fact the combination cal @poroynce Kal od« Hpyncarto is not 
individual of our writer, nor does it convey two distinct 
notions ; it forms a colloquial phrase, a sort of Grecism, and 
simply means: “he readily admitted.’ This may be seen 
from parallel passages in other ancient compositions, as 
Soph. Ant. 448, cal gdnus Spacat nove dmodnu; id. O.C. 
317, cai dnus caTrodnut; so too Ant. 1,192; Jos. Ant. 6, 7, 
4 (=6, 151, ed. Niese), Jaodro0s Sé adixeiv Opordyer Kab tiv 
dpaptiay ovK npvetto. 

Regarding my changing, without hesitation, the current 
reading 2d ris ef to Xv, tls e7, it is obvious that od here is 
not a nominative (despite the succeeding ‘Hndias ei ov; 6 
mpodyrns €b ov; which will be discussed elsewhere) . it is 
a vocative synonymous with (@) ovros, heus tu! ho there! 
hark ! holloa! I say! 

Of other passages so misread, I may note here: John ix. 
35 od miatevers eis TOV viov TOD avOp@Tov; which should be 
read: ov, miorevers, KTr., ‘I say, dost thou believe in the 
Son of man ?’’—xxi. 12 “‘ Now none of the disciples durst 
inquire of Him: Holloa! who art thou?” (2v, ris ef; not 
Sv tis ef@;)—Acts xxil. 27 ‘I say, tell me, art thou a 
Roman?” (Aéye pot, Xv, “Pwpatos ef; not Aéye wo, od 
‘Pwpyatos e;)—Romans xiv. 3 ‘‘Ho there! who art 
Thou?” (cv, tis ef; not od tis ef ;).—So further: John xix. 
9 wo0ev ef ov; should be read: wodev ef; ov! ‘‘ where dost 
thou come from? I say!’’ (Here evidently Jesus was not 
listening to Pilate; hence the writer proceeds: ‘‘ But Jesus 
gave him no answer.”’) 

But while in the above principal passage (John i. 19) the 
punctuation before or after t’s does not materially affect the 
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nature of the sense but the degree of emphasis, in other 
passages the laying or not laying of the stress upon the 
personal pronoun makes a very great difference. Thus in 
John xviii. 37, where Jesus says ‘“‘ My kingdom is not from 
hence,”’ the reading of our printed text proceeds thus: ei7rev 
ovv avt@ 6 IIiNatos, Ovxodv Bacirers ef ov; amexpiOn 6 
Tnaovs, Yo ré€yers OTe Baowrevs ciue éyo.' ae €l¢ TOUTO 
ryeyévvnwat, KTD. a 

Examining the various interpretations given to this pas- 
sage, Prof. Dods says: 

“Pilate understands only so far as to interrupt with 
ovcouv . . . av, ‘so then you are a King?’—to which 
Jesus replies with the explicit statement: Sv Néyers 
éy#, ‘thou sayest.’ This, says Schoettgen (Matt. xxvi. 25), 
is ‘solennis adfirmantium apud Judaeos formula”’; so that 
ére must be rendered, with Revised Version margin, ‘ because’ 
I am a King. Erasmus, Westcott, Plummer, and others 
render ‘Thou sayest that I am a king,’ neither definitely 
accepting nor rejecting the title. But this interpretation 
seems impossible in the face of the simple ov Aéyers of the 
synoptists (Matt. xxvii. 11, Mark xv. 2, Luke xxiii. 3).” 

And so it is. Asa matter of fact all these interpretations 
are forced and too improbable to be accepted. For my 
part I believe that the passage is restored if we read: 

Elmev ovv 6 IliNaros, Ovxodv Bacireds el; Yu; ’ArexpiOn 
6 Inaods, Sv Aéyers Ott BacireEds eit.’ Eyw ;* éyw els todo 
yeyévynuat, kTA. That is in English : 

‘‘ Pilate therefore said unto him, So then thou art a 
king? Thou? Jesus answered, It is thou who sayest that 
Iamaking. I? I was born to this end,” etc. 


1 The codices 8 B D show only one éys, but AXTAAII have éyu éyo. 

2 Implying slight annoyance, ¢y#; I? (why) I was born,” etc.—The alter- 
nativereading és, és els To0ro, xrX., in the sense of “ I for one was born,” “ as 
for me, I was born,” would be improbable, seeing that a simple ¢yu (as given by 
SB D) would be sufficient or that purpose. 
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In a similar way the passage in Matthew xxvi. 25 is 
misread. To Jesus’ pointed exclamation that ‘‘ Woe unto 
that man through whom the Son of Man is being betrayed,”’ 
Judas, conscious of his guilt, nervously asks, ‘‘ M7 ti éya 
eit, paBBi; to this anxious question Jesus is represented 
as replying: Xv elas, “ thou hast said.”—Well, what? 
Surely this is an incomplete answer. Moreover the 
emphatic od is altogether left out. It seems to me that 
Jesus’ words will recover their true meaning and dignified 
tone if we read: My tu éy@ eips, paBBi; réyer adTo, Jv" 
el7ras,—that is, in plain English, ‘‘ Is it I, Rabbi? He says 
unto him, It is thou; thou hast hit it.” 

Among the numerous other passages where the current 
punctuation misrepresents the text, I may adduce Mark 
xiv. 41, with its parallel in Matthew xxvi. 45: ‘‘ Sleep on 
now and take your rest.’”” Here Jesus’ pathetic words are 
grievously misread and misunderstood. To realize the 
proper meaning of the sentence we must remember that, 
before retiring to pray, Jesus expressly enjoined Peter and 
James and John to “ keep awake”’ (or ‘‘ watch,” ypnyopetre). 
However, to His surprise, when He comes back for the first 
time, He finds them asleep; He reprimands them, and 
again bids them to ‘‘keep awake.’’ He returns for the 
second time, and again finds them asleep and too drowsy to 
give Him a reply. Now, when He returns for the third 
time and again finds them asleep, instead of rebuking them 
severely, as the nature of the case required, He is represented 
as at first remarking to them, “ go on sleeping now,” then 
immediately hereafter as again changing His mind and 
bidding them ‘stop sleeping (ad7éyev)! arise! let us go!” 
Kaéevdere to Nowrrdv Kal avarravecbe® aréye' HAOev wpa’ 
idov, mapadidota: 6 vids Tod avOpwov eis Tas xYeipas TOV 
dpaptorav. ‘EyeipecOe, aywuev. “[d0v, 6 mapadidovs pe 
nyyecev.—* Sleep on now and take your rest: it is enough ; 
the hour is come; behold, the Son of Man is betrayed into 
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the hands of sinners. Arise, let us go. Lo (K.V. Behold), 
he that betrayeth Me is at hand.” 

This glaring inconsistency, this threefold change of mind 
—Keep awake! Sleep on! Arise!—is highly improbable in 
itself. One might, of course, argue that some long pause 
(. . .) may have intervened between ‘sleep on now’”’ 
and ‘‘ it is enough, arise,” a pause which would justify the 
change. But such an assumption is precluded by the 
rapid succession of tragical events: Jesus had hardly 
finished the sentence xaQevdete TO Nourov Kal avatravedbe, 
when the soldiers at the head of the traitor made their 
appearance (ev0us ere avTod AaXovyTes, Which cannot apply 
to améyes! HAOev 1) wpa, (dov!). 

It was apparently these, or some of these, considera- 
tions and objections that led David Schulz,’ when he was 
editing Griesbach’s Novum Testamentum in 1827,* to insert 
the interrogation marks between dvaraveoGe and aréxet. 
But the suggestion failed to attract attention evidently on 
account of the presence in the sentence of the troublesome 
term 70 Xowrdv; for it, like tod Nor7rod, is taken to refer to 
the future, and thus mean: for the rest, henceforth, further, 
so that xaevdere Td Nourrdv is rendered by “‘sleep further,” 
“sleep on.”? But 7d Xourdy, or simply Aouroy, is a colloquial 
term peculiar to post-classical and subsequent Greek— 
including modern Greek—as an adverb equivalent to, and 
substitute for, the classical odv, with which it is even found 
associated. Thus Polyb. 1, 15, 11 Aovrdv dvayxn cvyxepeiv 
Tas apyas Kal Tas wrrobécess eivar wevdeis. Sol, 30, 8; 3, 
96, 14 Kal 7d dowry odTos wev avTod cvvoppicas TOV oTOAOV 
avexouioOn, and often. Diosc. 2, 105 (p. 232) Nowrov ALY 
Sudpas Ta KuKNoKIA SieoTaTa an’ addjov xpéuacov. Epict. 


1 According to Tischendorff, Nov. Test. (8th ed.) ad loc. Pp. 379 (et 184) : 
dvamaverGe (-c8a); Schu. et in Mc. et in Mt. interrogationis signum poni vult 
ut h. 1. F al. paue. 

2 This refers to the 3rd edition of the first volume. 
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Diss. 1, 22, 15 dpyouas Nourrov pucety adtov. 1.18, 20 TovrTors 
TO owtrov TeTroLO@s Tots Soypacww opOds mepimatet, EXeVOEpos. 
Li. ty 1. 1, 25, 15, 1, 27, Bo 1, 26. 30. 1, 29.15. 1,29, 8 
tiva Xourov Sédorxa; 1, 29, 26. 1, 30, 5. 2,1, 8. 2, 5, 16 
2,5, 22. 2, 6, 23 ré Nowrov ws él peydra avépyn; 2, 8, 8 
kal dowrov. 2, 8, 15. 2, 19, 34 Aowrov odv, et passim. 
Just. Tryph. 56 cai mavodpevos Aouvrrov Tod Adyou érrvOdunv 
avTav et évevonxecav. Clement. 345c tore Aowrov 6 Ilérpos, 
«Tr Athan. i. 865) Kal obtw Aowrov yéyove Kal év Tots Spectr 
povactnpia. Didym. Al. 489a mod ody outoy 7) weTa Tolwv 
KTigpatov TaccecOar Soxipafovorv avto; Acta Nerei, 2, 22; 
7,28; 9,4; 10, 4 éwioyere odv Nowrdy.' 

It is chiefly in this sense of otbv—therefore, then, well, well 
then—that (To) Aourov occurs also in the New Testament 
compositions, the adopted translations (j/inally, moreover, 
etc.) being untenable. Thus 1 Corinthians iv. 2, @d¢ Novo 
fjretrat, means “ here then it is required.’ vii. 29, 6 xaupos 
ouveotadpmévos é€ott. Td dosmov (so for éott Td Aostrov) iva 
Kat ot €xovTes yuvaixas ws pH exovtes wot, “the time is 
short. Therefore let® them that have wives be as though 
they had none.” 2 Corinthians xiii. 11, Aourov, aderdoi, 
xatpete, ‘ Well (or So then), brethren, farewell.” So too 
Ephesians vi. 10 (Rev. text v. 1. tod Aovrod) ; Philippians 
iii. 1; and iv. 8; 1 Thessalonians iv. 1 (where mark the 
collocation [7d] Aourdv odv); 2 Thessalonians iii. 1; 2 
Timothy iv. 8 (“‘ Therefore,’’ not ‘‘ Henceforth ’’! ). 

It now becomes clear that the passage under considera- 
tion in Mark xiv. 41 (also Matt. xxvi. 26) must be read 
thus: xa0evdete To Aowrov Kal dvatravecbe; Améyes! I told 
you once, twice to keep awake: ‘‘ well, are ye sleeping 


1 For other examples see E. A. Sophocles’ Lexicon, s. v. Aouwrds. Lhave — 
quoted here Epictetos largely, because he was a contemporary, and then, so to 
say, fellow-countryman of the Apostles. 

2 For the use of wa as a hortative particle (=dye, dépe, “ let”) see my 
Historical Greek Grammar, §1914f. However, this question will be fully 
discussed in my next paper. 
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and resting? It is (or Ye have) enough! Lehold 
arise! let us go.’’ This reading is moreover confirmed by 
the parallel passage in St. Luke xxii. 46 7d xaQevéerte. 

One more specimen out of this numerous class of mis- 
readings will, I hope, remove all doubt as to the faulty state 
of our printed editions of the Greek text and the versions 
founded upon it. In John i. 40 f. we read: xai rap’ ait 
Emewvav THV Hucpav exeivnv' @pa Av ws Sexatn. “Hv Avépéas 
6 dderpos Siuwvos [létpovu els x tev S00 Tav dkovauivTwY Tapa 
Twdvvov kat axoXovOncdvtwy aita. EvpicKer ovtos, KT). 

‘They abode with him that day; it was about the tenth 
hour. One of the two which heard John speak and 
followed him was Andrew, Simon Peter’s brother. He 
findeth first his own brother Simon and saith unto him,” 
etc. 

Now any reader who can for a moment emancipate 
himself from an inherited and lifelong habit of thought 
will at once see the incoherency and oddness of the pas- 
sage. In the first place, the asyndetic succession of three 
sentences (wpa iv—iv Avdpéas—edbpioxes obtos) is unnatural 
in Greek,' since there is no question here of pathos or 
rhetoric; we have before us a simple, calm narrative. 
Then what has the “tenth hour” to do with the sudden 
account about Andrew? It was the tenth hour; Andrew 
was one of the two who heard John speak! 

Well, then, I may be asked, where lies the crux? It 
lies simply in the corrupt reading of the second %v (wpa jv 
ws Sexdty. hv Avdpéas) ; it should be jv, an accusative of 
time. The obviousness of this reading will be seen as 
soon as we remember that the autograph, as well as its 
subsequent copies—including our old uncial MSS.—showed 
HN, that is )v (suppl. dpav),? an accusative of time, very 


1 This is the chief passage generally adduced as an illustration of St, John's 
alleged fondness for the asyndetic construction. 

2 On this accusative of time see my Hist. Gr. Gram. § 1,274 f., and compare 
John iy. 52; Revelation iii, 3; Acts xx. 16. 
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common, especially in post-classical and subsequent Greek, 
including modern. Accordingly the author’s genuine mean- 
ing is recovered if we read: opa jv ws dSexarTn, i Avdpéas 6 
adedgos Siuwvos—eis ex Tov Svo TOV aKovedvTwWY Tapa 
Twavvov kal axorovdnodvtwv aité—ebpicxes obTos! mpetov 
Tov adedpov Tov idsov, Siuwva, Kal reyes ALTO, KTV. 

“It was about the tenth hour when Andrew, the brother 
of Simon Peter—one of the two that had listened to John 
and had followed him—(he) meets first his own brother, 
Simon, and says unto him,” etc. 

One more word, and I have closed. If the above pro- 
posed new readings prove correct, which I hope, the 
inference to be drawn therefrom is important in another 
sense as well. As the misreadings under discussion occur 
also in the old Syriac and Latin versions, the conclusion 
is warranted that, whatever their origin and primitive type 
or character may have been, the said versions, in their 
extant form, are obviously more or less close adaptations 
to the canonical or traditional Greek text. 

A. N. JANNARIS. 


1-Here ofros is resumptive, in which function it, like éxetvos, is very com- 
mon in the New Testament, as; John i. 18; vi. 46; vii. 18; xv. 1; 2 Johnix. ; 
Revelation iii, 5; Matthew x. 22; xiii. 10; xxii. 23, etc., etc. (compare also 
John ii. 9). 
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A HISTORICAL COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE 
LO THE GALATIANS, 


XXXII. GAQLATIANS UE. 23-25. 


BeEroreE the age of Faith began, we of the Jewish race 
were shut up and kept under the guard of the Law, in 
preparation for (with a view to) the approaching revelation 
of Faith. Thus the Law has played the part of “‘ a servant, 
responsible for our safety, and charged to keep us out of 
bad company,’’! until the age of Christ arrived, so that we 
might be made righteous by Faith. For that result could 
not have been attained unless special care had been taken 
of us during the interval. We could not safely be permitted 
to be free at that time, for we could not then acquire Faith, 
that vitalizing and strengthening power, seated in our mind 
and working itself out in our conduct, which enables those 
who have seen and known Christ to be free and yet safe. 

But now the age of Faith has begun, and we are set free 
from the guard and the directing care of the Law. 

When Paul compared the Law to a paidagogos, he in- 
tended undoubtedly to describe it as having a good moral 
character, and exercising a salutary, though a strict and 
severe, effect on those who were placed under it. He 
speaks no evil of the Law; he represents it as subsidiary 
and inferior to Faith, but still as a wholesome provision 
given in God’s kindness to the Jews. 

Further, he chose an illustration which would make this 
clear to his Galatian readers; and they must, therefore, 
have been familiar with that characteristic Greek institu- 
tion, the paidagogos, and considered it salutary and good. 
This throws some light on the social organization in the 


1 The best way of explaining Paul’s meaning is to imitate closely the de- 
scription of a Paidagogos given in the Dictionary of Antiquities (Smith), I. 
p. 307. 
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Galatian cities, for it places us in the midst of Greek 
city life, as it was in the better period of Greek history. 
“In the free Greek cities the system of education was 
organized as a primary care of the State. The educational 
system was the best side of the Greek city constitution. 
Literature, music, and athletics are all regulated in an 
interesting inscription of Teos, the salaries of the teachers 
are fixed, and special magistrates survey and direct the 
conduct of teachers and pupils.’ ! 

In that period it would appear that the paidagogot were 
trusted servants and faithful attendants, standing in a very 
close relation to the family (in which they were slaves). 
Their duty was not to teach any child under their charge, 
but simply to guard him. Among the Romans, who adopted 
this institution from the Greeks, the paidagogos gave some 
home instruction to the child: he was a Greek-speaking 
slave, who looked after the child, and taught him to use the 
Greek language. Though he also accompanied the child to 
school, yet there was not the same kindly feeling in the 
relationship of guardian and ward in Rome as in Greek 
cities during the better period. Roman paidagogot were 
often chosen without the slightest regard to the moral 
side of their teaching, and brought the child in contact 
with the lower side of life among vicious slaves; and in the 
later Greek period, amid the steady degeneration of pagan 
manners in the whole Roman empire, Plutarch complains 
that a slave, worthless for any other purpose, was used as 
a paidagogos; and a little earlier Juvenal gives a terrible 
picture of the upbringing of young children, which, though 
exaggerated in his usual style, is still an indication of 
what was becoming characteristic of ordinary pagan homes 
(though certainly with some, probably many, brilliant ex- — 
ceptions). 


1 Quoted (and shortened) from Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, Pt, IL. 
p. 440. 
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In contrast with the Greek care for education, the Roman 
imperial government lavishly provided shows and exhibi- 
tions of a more or less degrading character for the popu- 
lation of Rome and the provinces, while the degeneration 
of the provision for watching over and educating the young 
in the cities was the worst feature of the Roman period. 
This had much to do with the steady deterioration in the 
moral fibre of the population, and the resulting destruction 
of the empire. 

This passage of the Epistle, therefore, places us in the 
midst of Greek city life as it was in the better period of 
Greek history. When read in relation to the provision for 
education in the Greek cities, the illustration which Paul 
selects becomes much more luminous. 

But there is nothing here characteristic of North Galatia. 
We are placed amid the Greek-speaking population of 
Antioch and Iconium, where Greek ways and customs had 
been neutralized since Alexander had conquered the coun- 
try and left behind him a long succession of Greek kings. 
Even in Lystra, recently founded as a military station in a 
more barbarous district, and off the main line of trade, the 
probability is that only a minority of the population were so 
used to education that this illustration would have appealed 
to them; but I have often argued that it was among that 
minority that Christianity first spread.’ 

Moreover, it is an early state of Greek manners which 
is here presented to us. We turn to Plato for the best 
illustration of Paul’s meaning, and not to late writers. 
Similarly, in the case of the Diatheke, Paul’s words in iii. 
15 implied an early stage in the development of that idea. 

That is all characteristic of South Galatia, where Greek 
government existed for nearly two centuries after 334 B.C.,” 


1 Church in Rom. Emp., pp. 57, 146 ; St. Paul the Trav., ch. vi. 
2 The chief Grecizing influence, however, was the Seleucid rule, lasting only 
about a century, and ending in 190 B.c. 
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and then gave place to Gallic and Pontic supremacy. Thus 
it was a rather early form of Greek society which main- 
tained itself in a city like Pisidian Antioch; and that 
society was likely to be kept vigorous by the constant 
struggle which it had to maintain against Oriental in- 
fluence. 

No other reference to paidagogoi occurs in Paul’s writings, 
except 1 Corinthians iv. 15. It may perhaps be fanciful, but 
it seems to me as I read that passage that it is distinctly more 
contemptuous in tone than the allusion in Galatians iii. 24, 25. 
Moreover, it implies, apparently, that the paidagogoi are 
teachers, elementary teachers, of those whom they look 
after. There we have the later, the Romanized conception 
of the paidagogos, which naturally ruled in a town like 
Corinth that was at once a Greek city and a Roman colony. 


XXXIII. GALATIANS 1. 26-30. 


In v. 25 Paul changes almost unconsciously from the use 
of ‘‘ we,” as “we Jews,” to the wider sense, in which it 
embraces also the Galatians (and all Gentiles who come to 
the Faith). Then he explains in vv. 26-30 why he ranks 
Galatians and Jews together. The working of the Faith 
which you feel in Christ Jesus makes you sons of God, for 
all who are baptized to Christ have clothed themselves with 
Christ, and put His nature and person round them in be- 
coming His people. Christ is the sum of all who believe in 
Him; He takes them all into Himself; He admits no dis- 
tinction of nationality, or of rank, or of sex; all are placed 
on an equality and made one in Him. And if you are part 
of Christ and partake His nature, then you are the seed of — 
Abraham (for Christ is the true seed of Abraham, v. 16), 
and therefore you are heirs according to God’s promise. 

We note that the distinction of the “ true seed,” and 
superior right of the “true seed” to inherit, is character- 


istic both of Greek law in general, and in particular of the — | 
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late-Syrian law (which we take to be a survival of Seleucid 
law analogous to that which prevailed in South Galatia).! 

Comparing this passage with Paul’s writings as a whole, 
we see that this obliteration of distinctions in Christ is the 
end, but not the beginning, of the life in Christ. Beyond 
all doubt Paul considered that, practically, to become a part 
of Christ implied membership of the Church of Christ: that 
was the actual fact, as the world was constituted. But 
the Church was not to begin by abolishing all distinctions 
in social life: that abolition would be the result of the 
gradual working of Faith in the individual, and of the 
gradual lessening of the distance that separated the actual 
state of these struggling and imperfect congregations from 
the perfect realization of their true nature in Christ.” 

Paul rather accepted the existing state of society, with 
its distinctions and usages, except in so far as they were 
positively idolatrous. He bade the slave continue as a 
slave, the woman stand in the same relation to the man 
as was the rule of society. The realization by each indi- 
vidual of his or her true life in Christ was to be sought in 
accepting, not in rebelling against, the present facts of life 
in the world: their present situation was of indefinitely 
small consequence in comparison with the goal towards 
which Faith would bring them. 

But the words which Paul here uses imply, necessarily 
and inevitably, that the Church, as it disengages itself from 
and rises above the existing state of society, and as it re- 
makes the facts of the world in the course of its growth, 
must rise above those distinctions which have no reality in 
Christ. How far the Apostle was conscious, at the moment, 


1 Gee Mitteis, p. 326, and Bruns-Sachau, Syr.-Rim. Rechtsbuch, p. 4, 

2 The difference in tone and spirit of the Pastoral from the rest of the 
Pauline Epistles is greatly due to the fact that the former are mainly concerned 
with the practical steps in an early congregation, while the latter rather exhibit 
the ideal to be striven after (though this is not fully true of either group). 
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of the meaning that lay in his words, is doubtful. He 
uttered the truth as he saw it clearly revealed to him: he 
was not interested in speculation as to its future effect on 
society: he lived in the present crisis. An observant and 
thoughtful citizen of Rome might perhaps have been able 
to see—as the modern scholar can now look back and see— 
how the diffusion of Roman civilization and government 
was tending to obliterate the distinctions of nation and 
race, and to unite alien peoples in a wider patriotism. The 
philosophic mind might perhaps see—as some philosophers 
then actually saw, at least dimly and faintly—that the subjec- 
tion of one man as a slave to another was unnatural, and must 
pass away. We can now see that, though not very clearly : 
nominally we hold slavery as abolished; but really slavery 
is far from abolished in any country. 

But what is implied as to the relation of man and woman 
by these words of Paul’s, we still cannot discern.' We can 
indeed see with certainty, in comparing nation with nation 
and religion with religion, that one of the most important 
forces in the progress of society lies in the education which 
the mother conveys to her children, and that where a reli- 
gion (as, for example, Mohammedanism) does not tend to 
raise the standard of thought and feeling, knowledge and 
character, among its women, no amount of excellence in 
abstract principles and truths will make that religion a 
practical power for steadily elevating the race which clings 
to it. From the contemplation of such facts we may guess 
as to the future, but we can only guess. 

The remarkable expression used here is one of the many 
little touches throughout this Epistle which place the reader 
in the Greeco-Phrygian cities of Asia Minor. Among them 
the position of women was unusually free and important, 
and they were often entrusted with offices and duties which 


1 The change of form, “ bond nor free, male and female,” springs from the 
feeling that the two cases are not precisely analogous. 
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elsewhere were denied them. Hence, the allusion to the 
perfect equality of the sexes in the perfect form which the 
Church would ultimately attain, would seem far more 
natural to the people of these Graco-Phrygian cities than 
to pure Greeks or Romans. 


XXXIV. Tue Invant Son AND Herr (GAL. IV. 1-7). 


So long as the son who has succeeded to an inheritance is 
a child, he is treated in practice like a slave subject to 
orders, though in theory he is the owner and master. But 
the property and its child-master are directed by guardians 
and stewards, until the child has reached the age named in 
the Diatheke of his father. 

Here we observe the distinctively Greek touch that the 
term ‘‘heir,’’ used by Paul, is almost convertible with 
“‘son.”’' The same term is often used in the inscriptions 
of Asia Minor and elsewhere in precisely the same way as 
here to indicate ‘a son after he has succeeded to the 
inheritance’’ as the representative of his father, under- 
taking all the duties and obligations of his father. 

A state of society is contemplated as familiar to the 
Galatian Christians, in which the father by his Will ordi- 
narily nominated a term when his infant heir was to come 
of age. This does not imply that there was no age fixed by 
law in cases where a Will had not been made; but it does 
seem to imply that in the circle of Paul’s readers the maker 
of a Will was free to fix such age as he pleased. It is 
known that Seleucid law differed from Roman law in regard 
to the legal period of full age. Mitteis (p. 107) points out 
that in Tyana the legal term for coming of age was differ- 
ent from the Roman: he ascribes this to Greek influence, 
but probably it is Anatolian (and South-Galatian) custom. 

‘Further, Paul clearly describes a state of society and law 


1 See above, § xxiii. p. 204, and § xxviii. p. 325. 
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in which the father by his Will appoints two distinct kinds 
of adminstrators for his child, so that the infant owner is 
said to grow up under the rule of guardians and stewards 
(€witpotrot and oixovouor). The former is the regular term 
in Greek law for the guardian of an infant, appointed by 
the father, or by the law in default of the father’s nomina- 
tion. It was also the regular translation of the Latin 
tutor. 

The oikonomos or steward is less easily understood. A 
state of the law is implied in which the father by Will 
named both a guardian and an oikonomos for his infant 
child. Presumably the guardian (ésitpo7o;) exercised a 
more complete authority over the infant than the oikonomos, 
who (as the name implies) merely regulates household and 
business matters for the infant. Now in Roman law that 
distinction was well known: an infant was under a tutor 
until he reached the age of 14, and thereafter under a 
curator until 25. But in Roman law the curator could not 
be appointed by the Will of the father.! 

In pure Greek law, as for example at Athens, this dis- 
tinction seems to have been unknown; and Paul’s words 
have less meaning when we think of pure Greek manners. 
But the law and manners of the Greco-Phrygian cities 
(and of the Seleucid cities generally) were not pure Greek. 
They were Hellenistic, having the form which Greek ideas 
assumed, when they went forth to conquer the East and 
were inevitably modified in the process. 

Accordingly, everything becomes clear when we look at 
the Syrian law-book. The same distinction is there drawn 
asin Rome: a child is subject to an Epitropos up to 14, 
thereafter he is able to make a Will and dispose of his own 
property, but the practical management of the property 
remains in the hands of a curator till the ward reaches the 


1 An elementary fact, stated in any manual of Roman Antiquities or Law: 
see ¢.g. Ramsay’s Roman Antiquities, p. 255; Mitteis, p. 218. } 
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age of 25.' But the Syrian law differs from the Roman in 
permitting the father to appoint both epitropus and curator 
by Will. This is exactly the state of things which Paul 
speaks of; and the probability is that the distinction of 
epitropos and oikonomos dates back to the old Seleucid 
law, and thus persisted both in Syria and in South Galatia. 
In Syria, however, as time went on, Roman law affected 
native custom; and so the name curator was substituted 
for otkonomos. 

Thus once more we find that we are placed amid 
Seleucid, and therefore South-Galatian, not among North- 
Galatian,” manners and law. 


XXXV. THE RUDIMENTS OF THE WORLD 
(GAL. Iv. 3 AND 9). 

As in the world of business, so it was in religion: while 
we Jews, the heirs and sons, were children, we were like 
slaves, subjected to rudimentary principles and rules of a 
more material and formal character. But when the proper 
time, contemplated by the Father in his Diatheke, had ar- 
rived with Christ, then we all, Jews and Gentiles, receive 
in actual fact the inheritance and the position of sons 
(which previously was only theoretically ours, as we could 
not as yet fulfil the conditions necessary for accepting the 
inheritance). . 

There seems to be here the same transition as in iii. 52 f. 
from ‘‘we’’ in the sense of Jews to ‘“‘ we” embracing all 
true Christians, Gentile alike and Jew; and Paul goes on 
to explain his reasons and to justify the transition. 


1 The Syriac seems to borrow the Greek term in one case, the Roman in the 
other (to judge from the German translation in Bruns and Sachan, Syrisch- 
Rimisches Rechtsbuch, p. 5). 

2 The Roman lawyer Gaius, I. 55, points out that the North Galatian law 
retained the old Gaulish (Cesar, B.G., iv. 19) and non-Greek principle (also 
Roman) that the father had absolute authority, even to death, over his 
children. Mitteis, p. 23f., infers from this and other facts that the North- 
Galatian law and customs were quite distinct from those of the Hellenized or 
half-Hellenized races of Asia Minor. 
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Previously, when you did not know God, you were en- 
slaved to false gods. But now, when you have come to 
know God, or rather’ when God has taken cognizance of 
you (for the change in your position is due entirely to His 
gracious action and initiative), how is it that you are turn- 
ing back again to the weak and beggarly elementary rules, 
to which you wish to make yourselves slaves again com- 
pletely, while you pay respect to sabbaths, and new moons, 
and annual celebrations, and sacred years, as if there were 
any virtue and any grace in such accidental recurrences in 
the order of the world. I am afraid that I have spent 
trouble and labour upon you in vain. 


It is clearly implied that there was a marked analogy 
between the bondage of the Jews under the “‘ rudiments of 
the world’’ and the bondage of the Gentiles under the load 
of ceremonial connected with their former idolatry. The 
Jewish rudiments are contemptuously summed up as “days 
and months and seasons and years”; and each of these 
terms was applicable in startlingly similar fashion to the 
pagan ceremonial practised in Asia Minor.' A few sen- 
tences, written in another connexion and still unpublished, 
may be here quoted: ‘‘ A highly elaborate religious system 
reigned over the country. Superstitious devotion to an 
artificial system of rules, and implicit obedience to the 
directions of the priests (cf. Gal. iv. 3-11), were universal 
among the uneducated native population. The priestly 
hierarchy at the great religious centres, hiera, expounded 
the will of the god to his worshippers.” Thus the govern- 
ment was a theocracy, and the whole system, with its pro- 
phets, priests, religious law, punishments inflicted by the 
god for infractions of the ceremonial law, warnings and 


1 Examples of the similarity are given in a series of articles in the Expository 
Times, 1898, October, etc., on ‘‘ The Greek of the Early Christian Church and 
the Pagan Ritual.” 

2 Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, i. 134 ff., 147 ff., 94 ff., ete. 
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threats, and the set of superstitious minutiw, presented a 
remarkable and real resemblance in external type to the 
old Jewish ceremonial and religious rule. It is not until 
this is properly apprehended that Galatians iv. 3-11 be- 
comes clear and natural. Taul in that passage implies that 
the Judaizing movement of the Christian Galatians is a 
recurrence to their old heathen type. After being set free 
from the bonds of a hard ceremonial law, they were putting 
themselves once more into the bonds of another ceremonial 
law, equally hard. In their action they were showing 
themselves senseless (dvonto, Gal. iii. 1), devoid of the 
educated mind that could perceive the real nature of things. 
There is an intentional emphasis in the juxtaposition of 
avontot with Taddraz, for it was the more educated party, 
opposed to the native superstition, that would most warmly 
welcome the provincial title. Hence the address ‘ sense- 
less Galatians,’ already anticipates the longer expostula- 
tion (iv. 3-11), ‘Galatians who are sinking from the 
educated standard to the ignorance and superstition of 
the native religion.’ ”’ 

Obviously the enumeration, ‘‘ days and months and sea- 
sons and years,’ is merely a contemptuous summary of the 
formalistic side of Jewish ritual; and there is no implica- 
tion that the Galatians were actually observing at the time 
a sacred or Sabbatic year. The meaning is merely “are 
you about to enslave yourselves to the whole series of their 
feeble and poor ceremonies? ” 


XXXVI. He sent rortH His Son (GAL. Iv. 4). 


When the preparatory stage had come to an end and 
the world was ripe for the new development, God sent 
forth His Son, born of a woman, born under the law, to 
redeem them which were under the law, that we might 
receive the adoption of sons. 

It seems almost incredible to the pauuder: who judges 
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evidence after the ordinary methods of historical students, 
that this verse should be regarded as proof that Paul 
understood and believed Jesus to be plainly and literally 
“the son of Joseph.’’ Yet the opinion has been stren- 
uously and confidently maintained that Paul was ignorant 
of any idea that Jesus, so far as concerned His birth, was 
anything else except, in the strictest sense, Joseph’s son. 
But the words which Paul here uses plainly imply the 
following points in his belief and in his teaching to the 
Galatians :— 

1. Jesus existed in the fullest sense as the Son of God 
before He was sent forth into the world. 

2. He was sent forth with a definite duty to perform, 
retaining the same nature and personal character in the 
performance of this duty that he had previously possessed. 
That is proved by the common use in Luke of the verb 
“sent forth’’ (€€arrocTéAXo), and its natural sense as the 
despatching of a suitable messenger, qualified by his per- 
sonal character and nature, for the duty to which He is 
sent. 

3. For this duty Jesus took human form and nature: 
the words yevouevoy éx yuvatkos express simply that He 
became a man among men. 

4, To discharge this duty, it was indispensable that 
Jesus should be subject to the Law, in order to show in 
His own case how by dying to the Law a man rises 
superior to it: thus His death was the purchase of men, 
paid in order that they might be placed in a position to 
avail themselves of the adoption as sons, open to them by 
the Diatheke of the Father. Z 

It is clear that the teaching, so briefly summed up in 
this verse, is to be understood as already familiar to the 
Galatians: Paul is merely revivifying it in their memory. 
And, in the discourse which Luke gives as typical of Paul's 
teaching in Pisidian Antioch and elsewhere (Acts xiii. 
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16-41), exactly the same teaching is set forth in very 
simple language, language so simple that its full meaning 
hardly impresses itself on the reader until he compares it 
with the Epistle. Paul there quotes ‘‘Thou art My Son” ; 
and he says “the Word of this salvation is sent forth to 
us,” using the same verb as in Galutians iv. 4. The context 
shows that ‘‘the Word”’ here is not to be taken in the 
mere sense of news or spoken words, pjuata (as Meyer- 
Wendt explain): it is used in a mystical sense, and it 
forms the transition from the simpler expression of the 
Synoptics to the language used about ‘‘ the Word”’ in the 
Fourth Gospel. That Luke employs this term in his brief 
abstract of Paul’s Galatian teaching, must be taken as a 
proof that Paul intentionally expressed himself in mystic 
language as to the relation between the Father and the 
Son. This was not a subject about which he spoke openly. 

It has often seemed to me that this was the subject about 
which he “‘ heard unspeakable words which it is not lawful 
for man to utter” in the vision described in 2 Corinthians 
xii. 4. Though it is vain to seek to know the contents of 
a vision, which the seer pointedly refuses to speak about, 
yet the mystic language which Paul uses on this subject 
may justify, perhaps, a conjecture as to the vision. 

The peroration of the address at Syrian Antioch insisted 
on the marvellous and mysterious nature of God’s action in 
the sending forth of His Son: ‘‘I work a wonder in your 
days, a work which you would not believe, if one should 
recount it to you.”’ 


XXXVII. Tue ApprzEss AT Pistp1an ANTIOCH.! 


It is evident from the Epistle, that Paul must have in- 
sisted orally to the Galatians on the preparatory character 
of the Jewish Law. He must have shown them in his 
first preaching how the history of the Jews becomes in- 


1 This section was suggested to me by a remark of Mr. A. Souter. 
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telligible only as leading onward to a further development 
and to a fuller stage. That is the whole burden of the 
address reported in brief by Luke.' The typical words, 
“the fulness of time”’ (to 7Anpwpua tod xpovov, Gal. iv. 4), 
are echoed in the words of that address: John was ful- 
filling his course (€7Aspouv tov Spopuov); the Jews fulfilled 
the words of the prophets by condemning Jesus (é7Anpwcav 
xpivavtes), God hath fulfilled His Promise (érayyedXiav ... 
EXTIETTANPOKED). 

Further, Paul must have previously laid special stress 
in addressing the Galatian Churches on the fact that the 
Promise made to the ancestors of the Jews cannot be per- 
formed except through the coming of Christ ; that Christ’s 
coming is the fulfilment of the Promise; that Christ is the 
true seed of Abraham; that men cannot be placed in a 
position to receive the ratification of the Promise except 
by being identified with Christ and becoming a part of 
Christ; and that in this way only do they become fully 
the sons and heirs who actually succeed to the inheritance. 

This, which is the burden of the Epistle, is also the 
burden of the address: “ye could not be justified by the 
Law,” ‘‘ through (the action of) Jesus every one that hath 
faith is justified.””* That idea is urged and reiterated, time 
after time, in the Epistle; it is specially emphasized in the 
address; the word in which it is expressed, Sica, is 
never used in Acts except in the address; it occurs with 
extraordinary frequency in the Epistle and in the kindred 
letter to the Romans, but is very rarely used elsewhere by 
Paul. 

The address twice declares that Jesus came as the fulfil- 
ment of the Promise, vv. 23 and 32f. It lays stress on 
His being of the seed of David (therefore ultimately of 
Abraham). It is plain what a decisive part in the con- 


1 Acts xiii. 16-41. 
2 $a rovrov, i.e. Christ. This phrase is characteristically Pauline. 
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version of Paul, and in the message to the Galatians pre- 
supposed in the Epistle (see § xxil.), was played by his 
coming to realize for himself, and his declaring to others, 
that Jesus was not dead. In the address the same truth is 
insisted on at length as fundamental in the message which 

God has sent. 

The word “ inheritance ” is not used in the address with 
the same prominence as in the Epistle; the more explana- 
tory and the more Petrine’ ‘‘remission of sins” appears 
instead of it. ‘‘ Inheritance’’ is used only of the Promised 
Land (xarexAnpovouncer). 

The Epistle points out how the hanging upon a tree was 
necessary as a step in the working out of the duty for 
which Christ was sent; and the address describes how, 
when the Jewish leaders ‘“‘ had fulfilled all things that were 
written of Him, they took Him down from the tree.” Paul 
never uses this expression “‘ the tree,” €vAov, in this sense 
in any other Epistle. Peter uses it twice in Acts v. 30 and 
x. 39, as well as in his first Epistle 11. 24. 

‘ We notice, in this connection, that Peter also uses the 
word “‘ fulfil’ (Acts iii. 18) in a way remarkably similar to 
that which Paul emphasized to the Galatians, and that his 
addresses there and in v. 30 ff. are remarkably similar to 
Paul’s Galatian address. Is not the similarity in their 
view the reason why Paul specially turned to Peter, and 
why he went to Jerusalem at first with the single intention 
of interviewing Peter (icropjoas Kndav, Gal.i.18)? Finally 
the resemblance between their addresses at the beginning 
of their career finds its confirmation at the end, when 
Peter’s Epistle is so instinct with Pauline feeling that 
Lightfoot believes he had read Rom. and Eph. Hence he 
inherited the care of Paul’s churches and the services of 
Paul’s coadjutors (1 Pet. i. 1; v. 12, 18). 

The coincidences between the Epistle and the address at 


1 Acts ii. 38, v. 81, x. 43 (Petrin) ; Paul ine Acts xxvi, 18; Col. i, 14; Eph. i.7. 
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Pisidian Antioch are so striking as to make each the best 
commentary on the other. It may be said in explanation 
that the topics common to them are those which are funda- 
mental in Paul’s Gospel and must appear in every address. 
But there is no such close resemblance between the Epistle 
and any other of Paul’s addresses reported in Acts, and the 
Antiochian address stands in much closer relation to this 
than to any other of Paui’s Epistles, even the kindred letter 
to the Romans. 
W. M. Ramsay. 


DIFFICULT PASSAGES IN ROMANS. 


VIII. THe ReEIcn oF Law. 


In chapter vi. St. Paul set before us, as a reply to the 
objection that God’s purpose of mercy is a reason why 
men should continue in sin, a description of the new life 
He would have us live, in its relation to God, to the death 
and the resurrection life of Christ, and as contrasted with 
our past life of sin. While thus delineating the new life, 
he made the astonishing assertion, “‘ ye are no longer under 
law.” This passing assertion he explains in chapter vii. 
1-6, by saying that his readers ‘‘ have been put to death to 
the Law through the (crucified) body of Christ,” that they 
have been put beyond reach of the efficacy of the Law 
(catnpynOnuev), and have died to that in which they were 
held fast. A reason for this deliverance from the Law is 
said to be that the emotions of sins aroused by means of 
the Law were at work in the members of their body bring- 
ing forth fruit for death. 

The above explanation lies open to serious objection. 
Possibly it was designed to raise the objection. If by 
means of the Law sinful passions were aroused, if in order 
that we may be united to Christ we must needs die to the 
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Law, may we not infer that the Law itself is evil? This 
plausible inference the apostle states in plain words: Is the 
Law sin? Is the written letter an embodiment of oppo- 
sition to God? This suggestion St. Paul rejects as incon- 
ceivable; and goes on to expound the actual relation of sin 
to the Law, thus vindicating his rejection. He says, The 
Law is not sin, but I had not known sin except by means of 
law. The conjunction a\Ad might be rendered with equal 
correctness nevertheless. It introduces a statement quite 
different from the suggestion rejected. 

That the Law is not sin, St. Paul proves by a case in point, 
a case typical of all sin, viz. the sin of vovetousness or illicit 
desire. The verb érvOuprjoecs is neutral; and is in Luke 
xxli. 16 attributed to Christ: ‘‘ with desire I have desired 
to eat this passover.’’ But, as here used, it is a quotation 
from Exodus xx. 17 (UXX.) “ Thow shalt not desire thy 
neighbour’s wife,’’ etc. The writer says that but for the 
tenth commandment, here quoted, the sin of covetousness 
would have been impossible. And it is evident that apart 
from prohibition there would be no sin, for nothing would 
be sinful. In other words, by giving man a law God 
created the possibility of sin. 

To this argument we cannot object that there was evil 
desire long before the Law was given on Sinai. For, a 
the apostle taught in Romans ii. 14, 15, there is a still 
older law written in the hearts of all men, and speaking 
with the authority of God. He prefers however to refer 
here to the law written in the Sacred Books from which 
the Jews of his day learnt the principles of morality. 

Verse 8 describes the working of the Law in St. Paul’s 
own case. The word ddopy denotes a starting-point for 
activity. It is used in the same sense in 2 Corinthians v. 
12, xi. 12, Galatians v. 13, 1 Timothy v.14. He says that 
by means of the tenth commandment the abstract principle 


of sin obtained a starting-point for activity, and wrought out 
VOL, VIII. 29 
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in him all evil desire. This assertion, he supports by a 
general principle: for apart from law sin is dead: and this 
principle he illustrates from his own experience. He 
writes: I was alive apart from law once; but when the 
commandment came, sin woke up into life, and I died. On 
this sad event he lingers: and the commandment which was 
for life (i.e. designed to maintain life), this was found in my 
case to be for death. Notice here the preposition e/s used 
in the same sentence once for design and once for actual 
result. Hach of these uses falls under its radical! meaning, 
viz. to denote tendency. In verse 11 the apostle describes 
more fully the sad event stated in verses 8 and 9. The 
abstract principle of sin, here almost personified, took hold 
of the commandment, made it a starting-point for activity, 
and by means of it deceived and slew him. 

We now ask, when was St. Paul alive apart from law, 
when and in what sense did the Law come, and in what 
- sense did he die? Certainly he was not spiritually alive 
when he was persecuting the Church. He was then, as he 
teaches in Ephesians ii. 1, ‘‘ dead through trespasses and 
sins.” Nor was he without law: for he was earnestly 
seeking righteousness by means of law. Still less could 
it be said that at that time, so far as he was concerned, sin 
was dead. For he was its obedient servant. To what time 
then does the apostle refer? The only possible reference, 
and a reference quite satisfactory, is to the innocence of 
infancy. When Saul lay in his cradle at Tarsus, before the 
moral law had entered his consciousness, the sinful nature 
in which he was born was inoperative and in this sense 
dead; and the infant, as not yet guilty of actual sin, and 
therefore not yet under the anger of God, was in avery real 
sense alive. He had not yet forfeited the life which he 
received from his Creator. But, with opening conscious- 
ness, the authority of the moral sense made its voice heard, 
and along with this dawning sense of right and wrong the 
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child became conscious of sin within him. He committed 
actual sin, and thus fell under condemnation and the gloom 
of spiritual death. In this very real sense he died, slain by 
sin through the instrumentality of the moral law which 
took historic form and literary embodiment in the Deca- 
logue. 

This personal experience reveals the relation of the Law 
to sin. It was the weapon with which a foreign foe slew 
Paul. 

We notice now that the foregoing statement of the facts 
of the case has vindicated the Law from the charge which 
in verse 7 was brought against it. That a weapon torn by 
an enemy from a soldier’s hand has slain him, is no proof 
or presumption that it is bad or was made by an enemy. 
That which was designed to be his protection has become 
his destruction. This is very sad. But no one blames the 
weapon. So with the Law. This logical result is stated 
in verse 12. The same use of the word wove is found in 
verse 4 and in chapter xiii. 2. The particle wév, without dé 
following, suggests that the sentence is incomplete. And 
its logic is incomplete: for we have as yet had no valid 
proof that the Law is good. The real logical result of 
verses 7-11 is stated in verse 13. The excellence of the 
Law, now vindicated from the charge brought against it in 
verse 7, has revealed the awful evil of sin which by means 
of a law designed to maintain life has wrought death: and 
this revelation is so wonderful and complete that St. Paul 
rightly infers that it was designed by God. 

In verse 14 we find a conspicuous and important transi- 
tion. The writer still uses the first person singular, and 
still narrates his own experience. His tone of sadness 
continues and deepens. But, instead of past tenses, as 
throughout verses 7-13, we have to the end of the chapter 
the present tense. In chapter viii. 2, but in an altogether 
different tone, we have again the past tense. This change 
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of tense without change of tone, and the change of tone 
in chapter viii. demand explanation. 

The writer describes himself as capxivos or fleshen, a 
man of flesh. He further describes himself as sold wnder 
sim. In these last words, the perfect participle depicts 
the abiding state of one sold as a slave, thus put under 
the power of another, and that other sin. This recalls 
chapter vi. 17: ‘“‘ ye were slaves of sin.’”’ The proof that 
Paul is a slave is at once given: he does not know what 
he is doing; 7.e. like a man under the control of another, 
he is working out purposes he does not understand. This 
statement, the writer further supports by saying that he 
does, not what he wishes, but what he detests. This 
detestation of his own action is an agreement with the 
judgment of the Law which condemns him: I agree with the 
Law that it is good. From this agreement with the Law 
the writer infers in verse 17 that the results of his action 
are wrought not by himself but by another. And, inas- 
much as there is no one external to himself who controls 
his actions, he is compelled to infer that his master is 
within him. This indwelling lord, he calls sin. 

The title thus given, the apostle goes on, in verses 18-20, 
to justify. The indwelling ruling principle cannot be good: 
aya0ov, i.e. beneficent. That it is not good, is proved by 
his sad experience that he is unable to do that which is 
noble: 7o xadov. In other words, that which he desires 
and cannot do is good: and this proves that the inward 
power which prevents him from carrying out his desire 
is not good. This argument is plainly stated in verse 19, 
which differs from verse 15), by characterizing as re- 
spectively good and evil that which the writer desires and 
that which he actually does. The inference from the 
opposition between Paul’s desire and action, already stated 
in verse 17, is emphatically restated, after the introduction 
in verse 19 of the words good and evil, in verse 20. 
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The foregoing argument is summed up, and developed, 
in verses 21-23. The grammatical construction of verse 21 
is very difficult. The chief difficulty is the construction of 
tov vowov. If we were to leave out these words, we could 
take 7 OédXovte ewoi Tovetvy TO KaXOV in apposition to the 
second éuoi, thrust forward out of its place in order to 
emphasize the desire to do good even while evil is present. 
We could then render, “‘ I find therefore, to me who desire 
to do the excellent, that to me the evil is present.” Dut 
what are we to do with Tov vouoy thrust in between evpicxw 
and 7# Oédovts? In this chapter we have the Law of God, 
of which the decalogue is a partial expression. This is 
undoubtedly the meaning of the Law in verses 14 and 16. 
And in verse 22 which explains and supports the verse now 
before us, and again in verse 25, we read of the Law of 
God: it is also the ordinary meaning of these words 
throughout the epistles of Paul. This is the meaning at 
once suggested by the words before us. On the other hand 
we read in verse 23 of another law and of the law of sin. 
But these are carefully distinguished from the ordinary use 
of the word law. 

It seems to me extremely difficult or impossible to give 
to the phrase the law in verse 21, used as it is without any 
further specification, any meaning other than its common 
one. Dr. Sanday and Mr. Headlam render ‘‘I find there- 
fore this law—if it may be so called—this stern necessity 
laid upon me from without, that much as I wish to do 
what is good, the evil lies at my door.” But no example 
is adduced of the use of the common term the Jaw in any 
such way. An easier exposition is to retain the common 
use of the term, and to take the accusative tov voyoy as 
governed, not by evpicxw foregoing, but by 7@ O€dovte 
following, taking wovetv Td Kadcv as epexegetic, giving the 
purpose for which the writer desires the Law. In this 
case, the accusative would be put before the governing 
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verb for emphasis, just as for emphasis t® Oédovte €or 
is pushed forward. We might then render ‘“‘I find there- 
fore, to me who desire the Law in order to do the good, 
that to me the evil is present.”” This exposition is practi- 
cally the same as those of Fritzsche and Meyer. 

The above interpretation has the advantage of giving 
to the common term the-law its ordinary meaning. It 
explains the conspicuous introduction of the word law, 
which in the other interpretation, as adding nothing to 
the sense of the verse, is unexplained. It is, as I under- 
stand it, introduced in order to reassert the writer's 
agreement with the Law even while breaking it; and is 
thus parallel to ‘‘I agree with the Law”’ in verse 16, and 
with ‘‘I am pleased with the Law of God” in verse 22. 
It thus renders real service to the argument. 

Elsewhere in the New Testament the word @édw is 
almost always followed by an infinitive. But an accu- 
sative follows it in verses 15, 16, 19, and 20: and this 
conspicuous construction in four foregoing verses prepares 
a way for the same construction in verse 21. The same 
construction is found in 2 Corinthians xi. 12: tay GedovTa@v 
apopunv. On the whole, the exposition given above, of one 
of the most difficult verses in the New Testament, seems to 
me open to fewest objections. 

The practical significance of the statement in verse 21 is 
expounded in verses 22, 23. The writer says cvvndouar TO 
vouw: I am pleased along with the Law, i.e. I share its 
pleasure. This is a stronger restatement of verse 16, “I 
agree with the Law.” The writer not only approves what 
the Law approves, but does so with pleasure. But this 
pleasure pertains only to one side of his nature, to the inner 
man. This suggests that to him evil is still alien and in 
some sense external. But verse 23 tells us, in graphic and 
terrible words, that even this inner man and indeed the 
whole man is in bondage. He sees another law, another 
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prescription of conduct speaking with an authority he can- 
not resist, carrying on war against the law of his mind, i.e. 
against the prescription of conduct which his intelligence 
approves, and taking him captive, as a conquered foe, to 
the law of sin, to the prescription of conduct which is 
characterized by sin. 

Notice the emphatic repetition of the words év Tots 
HédXeoiy prov, in the members of my body. These words 
describe the locality of this hostile law. They thus recall 
chapter vi. 12: ‘‘ Let not sin reign as king in your mortal 
body.” The importance given in these passages to the 
complex human body as the locality in which sin dominates 
the man is a conspicuous feature of the teaching of St. 
Paul in contrast to modern theology. Equally conspicuous 
and important is his teaching, in chapter vi. 13, 19, xii. 1, 
and elsewhere, that our bodies are to be laid on the altar of 
God and are thus to become the dwelling-place of the 
Spirit of God. 

The above description of the writer’s terrible position 
evokes, in verse 24, a wail of anguish, which is at once 
relieved by a shout of joy in verse 25a. The result of the 
whole discussion is given in verse 25). In the writer there 
is an unreconciled dualism. With his intelligence he 
recognises the binding authority of the Law of God. With 
his body, the organ through which thought passes into 
action, in virtue of its constitution as a thing of /lesh, he 
acknowledges the compelling authority of a law of sin. 
From this painful inward antagonism, the next chapter 
will announce full deliverance. 

The charge brought against the Law in verse 7 is now 
completely removed, by a statement of the whole case. 
The Law has been an instrument of spiritual death. But 
this was contrary to its purpose. And, even in his deepest 
bondage, the captive recognises, by the reluctance with 
which he breaks its commands, the excellence of the Law 
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and the total dissimilarity of the evil prescription of con- 
duct which he finds himself compelled to obey. The case 
is profoundly sad: but even before the sadness is removed 
the excellence of the Law is completely vindicated. 

We now ask, to whom and to what time does the writer 
refer in his conspicuous use of the first person singular 
throughout verses 7-25 and in his use of the present tense 
throughout verses 14-25? The utter contrast between the 
captivity and bondage and sin described in these last verses, 
and the liberation from sin described in chapter vi. 18, 22, 
and again in chapter viii. 2, forbids the suggestion that 
these passages refer to the same man at the same time. 
No one man can be dead to sin and made free from it and 
at the same time a captive and slave to it. Evidently the 
writer is either personating some one else or is reproducing 
an experience of the past. 

In verses 7-13, where we have the first person singular 
and past tenses, there is no reason to doubt that the writer 
refers to his own past experience. Moreover, throughout 
chapter viii., he is undoubtedly describing an experience 
shared by himself and his readers. Unless we have strong 
reason to the contrary, we must accept the intervening 
verses, chapter vii. 14-25, as describing himself. And, if 
so, the contrast between these verses and the rest of the 
epistle and of all his epistles compel us to believe that 
the experience here described was not his experience while 
writing. 

Other reasons support this inference. In chapter vi. 17 
we read of a state of bondage to sin, followed in verses 18 
and 22 by liberation from sin: and in chapter vii. 4 we read 
that this liberation has been brought about by death to the 
Law. But in verse 9 the writer took us*back to a still 
earlier time, when he was ‘‘ alive apart from law,” followed 
in verses 9-11 by the coming of the law and his own 
melancholy death. Then follows, in verses 14-25, a 
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description of a state of bondage to sin, followed in chapter 
vill. 2 by liberation from sin by the spirit of life. In other 
words, between the sad transition from life to death in 
chapter vii. 9--11 and the experience described throughout 
chapter viii., another and a happy transition has taken 
place. Where in the intervening verses are we to place it ? 

Not at the beginning of verse 14, where for the first time 
we have the present tense: for one whois ‘sold under sin” 
cannot be already ‘‘made free’’ from it. Nor can we put 
the deliverance in the following verses, where we have no 
indication of a great and happy change till we come to the 
joyful shout in verse 25a. This is followed by the present 
indicative, which reproduces in verse 25) the dark picture 
given in verses 14-24. In the verses following, the deep 
shadow passes finally away and we have a plain statement 
of the great deliverance. Evidently, the transition for 
which we are seeking must be placed in chapter vii. 25a 
and viii. 1, after the dark picture we are now endeavouring 
to interpret. And, if so, this picture must delineate the 
writer’s spiritual condition before he experienced the 
deliverance described in chapter v. 1-11, vi. 17-22. 

Some may object, If St. Paul is here describing a past 
experience, why does he use the present tense? ‘This 
question may be answered by attempting to rewrite this 
paragraph in the past tense. ‘‘I was a man of flesh, sold 
under sin. I did not know what I was doing. I hated 
my own actions. I saw another law in the members of 
my body carrying on war against the law of my mind. I 
cried, Who shall deliver me?’’ The life and strength of the 
paragraph are gone. In order that his readers may realize 
what Christ has done for him and for them, St. Paul de- 
lineates as present a condition which has passed away. 
Similafly in chapter iii. 7 he places himself among liars, 
and in chapter iv. 24 he looks forward to their faith reck- 
oned for righteousness as then future. 
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This mode of speech, common in all languages, is a con- 
spicuous feature of the language in which this epistle was 
written. So Kuehner, Greek Grammar, § 882. 2: ‘In the 
narration of past events the present is frequently used, 
especially in principal sentences, but not unfrequently in 
subordinate sentences, while in the vividness of the repre- 
sentation the past is looked upon as present. This use of 
the present is also common to all languages. But in the 
Greek language it is specially frequent; and in the lan- 
guage of poetry appears not merely in narration, but also 
in vivid questions and otherwise, frequently in a startling 
manner. 

The only serious objection to the above exposition is that 
the paragraph before us contains statements at first sight 
inapplicable to persons not yet justified. The writer hates 
the evil which he does, agrees with the Law that it is good, 
and is pleased with that which is pleasing to the Law. 
This last statement, however, is limited to the inmost 
element of his nature. There is nothing here inconsistent 
with the inner life of a conscientious Pharisee striving to 
do right yet borne down by inward forces he cannot resist. 
Certainly this difficulty is much less than that involved in 
attributing to a man set free from sin the bondage to sin 
here described. 

It has been suggested that we have here a description of 
one who has only partially appropriated by faith the sal- 
vation offered by Christ. very defective experience (and 
whose experience is not defective?) has elements in com- 
mon with that of those without Christ. Consequently the 
language of this paragraph is appropriate to many who 
have a measure of saving faith. But in this paragraph we 
have no hint whatever of any salvation received by faith in 
Christ. Itis therefore better to understand it as referring 
to a man not yet justified. 

If the above exposition be correct, we have here the full- 
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est description in the Bible of the natural state of man 
liven in the immoral there is an inner man which in some 
measure approves the good and hates the bad. but this 
inner man is powerless against the enemy who is master 
of his body, and who thus dictates his conduct. In spite 
of his better self, the man is carried along the path of sin. 
This is not contradicted, nor is its force lessened, by St. 
Paul’s admission, in chapter ii. 26, 27, that even pagans do 
sometimes what the law commands. For their obedience 
is only occasional and imperfect ; whereas the Law requires 
constant and complete obedience. A man who breaks the 
laws of his country is not saved from punishment by occa 
sional performance of noble actions. Although men unfor- 
given sometimes do that which deserves approbation, they 
are utterly powerless to rescue themselves from the power 
of sin and to obtain by good works the favour of God. 

Man’s relation to the Law is now sufficiently expounded 
and the Law sufficiently vindicated. It remains only to 
describe the new life with which in Christ Jesus the Spirit 
of life makes free the adopted children of God. 

JOSEPH AGAR BEET. 
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SECOND PETER AND THE APOCALYPSE OF 
PETER. 


THE discovery of the “‘ Apocalypse’’ has introduced a new 
element into the 2 Peter controversy. Similarities of 
language suggest that either the two works proceed from 
the same hand, or the writer of the Epistle borrowed from 
the Apocalypse, or the anthor of the Apocalypse is indebted 
to the Epistle. The last supposition is alone consonant 
with the genuineness of 2 Peter. 

The external evidence for the Apocalypse is as follows. 
Clemens Alexandrinus commented on it and made quota- 
tions of which four are preserved. Methodius of Olympus in 
Lycia (c. 300 A.D.) quotes it as a divinely inspired writing. 
- Eusebius (iii. 3) mentions it in a list of works attributed 
to Peter but not received by Catholics or used by ecclesi- 
astical writers, and subsequently places it formally among 
the ‘‘spurious.’”’ Macarius Magnes, at the beginning of the 
5th century, has two fragments in his Apocritica, and refers 
to its repudiation without undertaking a defence. Sozomen 
in the same century mentions its public reading in certain 
churches in Palestine as a curiosity, and writes “‘ the so- 
called Apocalypse of Peter, which was stamped as entirely 
spurious by the ancients.” Itis among the disputed books 
in the list of Nicephorus and in the Codex Claromontanus, 
but avTiAeyoueva had gradually become equivalent to ‘ re- 
jected.” 1 If mentioned in the Muratorian Fragment, it is 
as a disputed book not accepted at Rome, and there is no 
express reference to the book by a Western author. In 
Egypt, the silence of Origen, who mentions the ‘‘ Preach- 
ing” and knew the claims of the Epistle, the absence of 
a translation into a Coptic dialect, the omission in the 
time of Athanasius from even the dvaywwoxdmeva, seem 
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corroborative of the decision of Sozomen. The 8th century 
copyist could only find a fragment. 

Zahn has given excellent reasons for regarding the work 
as confined to the East ; critics condemned and the Church 
dropped it. Against 2 Peter the worst evidence is doubt, 
but doubt is itself evidence, and merely means that there 
were too many reasons in favour of the Epistle to affirm its 
spuriousness. None such intervened to save the Apoca- 
lypse. 

In the absence of express testimony to the widespread 
use of the Apocalypse, Mr. Montagu Rhodes James has 
endeavoured to show the literary obligation to the work 
of such books as Hippolytus’ Concerning the Universe, 
Acts of Thomas, Apocalypse of Paul, Vision of Saturus, 
Vision of Josaphat in the History of Barlaam and Josa- 
phat, Second Book of the Sibylline Oracles, etc. Certainly - 
if this Apocalypse was the fons et origo of so much widely 
spread literature, it must have been an extremely well- 
known book all over the Christian world at a very early 
date. Yet the direct evidence of its use is unaccountably 
inadequate to explain such popularity as a vade mecum for 
** Infernal geographers.” 

Josaphat, “‘ arriving at a plain of vast extent,” (weyiornv 
medudda) is said to be due to péysotov ya@pov of Apoc. 5, 
where the similarity consists in the use of an adjective 
whose omission would be as remarkable as its insertion. 
The idea of a great plain is as old as Homer (Od. iv. 563), 
and is familiar from Vergil’s ‘ eris in campis latis”’ (vi. 887). 
“ Sweet-smelling flowers”’ is referred to a corresponding 
mention of flowers in Apoc. 5, where the verbal corre- 
spondence is the not very hopeful use of dv@os by each 
writer. But infernal horticulture had already occupied the 
attention of Vergil; cf. ‘“‘amoena virecta,’ borrowed by 
Prudentius and used by him of Paradise; also ‘‘in grami- 
neis palestris,’”’ “inter odoratum lauri nemus,” ‘‘manibus 
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date lilia plenis, purpureos spargam flores.” Cf. Aristoph. 
Frogs, 154f., owe te Ps KaddNCTOY WoTEp EvOade Kal 
uvppwevas. Also of plants and fruits the common use of 
dura is not startling. As to the breeze blowing through 
the trees, we are more reminded of Vergil’s “‘ virgulta son- 
antia silvis,” and a breeze is always expected since Homer 
Od. iv. 567. As regards the city the idea was old enough. 
Vergil had used a city as a place of punishment. St. John 
had used it as the abode of the blessed, and this latter is 
certainly the origin of the passage in Josaphat’s vision with 
the gold, precious stones, bright light, songs, etc., where 
the ‘‘ righteous are to shine forth as the sun.” 

Since the earliest times the invisible world has had a 
marvellous attraction for all classes. Every literature has 
its Inferno. Homer, Vergil, Dante, and Milton have each 
supplied his country with something éx«tds tovtov Tod Koopod. 
Particularly is this true of ancient literature. By the time 
Homer, Hesiod, Pindar, Aristophanes, Plato, Vergil, and 
hosts of others had contributed their descriptions of the 
other world, there existed among the Greeks and Romans 
a well-defined stereotyped picture of Elysium and Tartarus. 
A common stock of materials was to hand whereon all 
artists might draw. In Elysium there would be brilliant 
light, flowers, foliage, fragrance and inhabitants to match ; 
in Tartarus, darkness, fire, squalor and mud, stock crimes, 
stock punishments. These would appear in some shape 
or other in every such piece of literature, so that in process 
of time a writer would not be directly indebted to another 
for his description. 

The advent of Christianity, so far from allaying, served 
to stimulate this curiosity about the unknown, and was the 
cause of the appearance of much literature on a subject 
which otherwise might have become exhausted. But not 
merely was this curiosity quickened; into the old stock 
were new ideas introduced and a new literature collected. 
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The chance observations of our Lord, the imagery of St. 
John’s Apocalypse, the Jewish conceptions of those who 
first promulgated the new doctrines, had to find a place in 
and produce a modification of the classical stock. But the 
storehouse of materials, both new and old, was common 
property, and from the use made thereof, however similar, 
no literary obligation could be inferred. Thus in the 
vision ‘‘ fruits most pleasant to the eye and desirable to 
touch,” the ‘leaves of the tree,’’ and ‘ fruit,’’ mark the 
importation of the scenery of Genesis ii. and Revelation 
xxii, 2, The music of Elysium becomes the music of 
Revelation—a song ‘‘never heard by mortal ears” (cf. 
Rey. xiv. 3). The voice and the failure to describe are 
commonplaces traceable perhaps to ‘‘ Eye hath not seen, 
etc.,”’ or the classic requisition of a hundred tongues. 

This classical stock, supplemented by New Testament 
and Jewish literature, prevents surprise at the appearance 
of flowers and perfume in several descriptions of Paradise, 
and at the common use of av6os for flowers, Sé«avor for just 
or even, v7ép\aurpos for exceeding brightness (Aristoph. 
Nub. 571). We expect the usual conductor in these regions, 
and, after St. John, we expect him to be an angel. As to 
the various places of torment, darkness was part of the 
old stock, and the ‘“‘ outer darkness”’ of the New Testa- 
ment would ensure its continuance. ‘‘ Phlegethon rapidus 
- flammis torrentibus” deprived of its name will survive 
through the ‘lake of fire” (Apoc. 8, Sibyl., ‘‘ fiery 
stream ’’). The quagmire is a regular property in the 
Pheedo (7redos BopBopwéns), the Frogs, Aineid, etc. (cf. 
squalor, loca senta situ, the stock avyypos, Hell is murky). 
The tormentors Tisiphone and her sister Furies are now 
replaced by angels (koddfovres dyyedo), and the explanatory 
voice is retained as in ‘‘ Discite justitiam moniti, etc.,” 
itself borrowed from Pindar (Pyth. 2, 39f.). Very often, as 
in the Acts of Thomas, we recognise Charon. Ixion’s wheel 
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became a fixture, while the punishment became extended 
and varied, ‘‘radiisque rotarum districti pendent,’’ reappear- 
ing in the Acts of Thomas. No Christian description of 
hell would fail to use any hint dropped by our Lord, as in 
‘where their worm dieth not and the fire is not quenched,”’ 
suggested, no doubt, by Isaiah lxvi. 24, and which was a 
stock Jewish description as is seen by Sir. vii. 17, éxdcenas 
aceBovs Tip Kat oxodnE : and Judith xxi. 17, Kvpios Iavto- 
Kpatwp éKdiKnoer avTovs év iyuépa Kpicews Sobvar Tip Kal 
cKMOANKAS Els TApKaS avT@VY Kal KavoovTaL év alaOnoer Ews 
- al@vos. 

As regards the crimes punished, each age has its stock 
faults against which satirists and moralists inveigh. There 
was every conceivable form of immorality; that selfish 
rapacity which worshipped ‘‘pecunia regina”’ and disre- 
garded the widow and the orphan, exaction of high interest, 
infanticide, the false witness of ‘‘ delatores’’ from which the 
Christians must have suffered much.! 

After abstracting from this literature similarities due to 
the similarity of subject and to the floating ideas about 
Hades which had by this time crystallized, the remainder 
may well be ascribed to indirect rather than direct acquain- 
tance with any one archetype. The idea of the sin deter- 
mining the nature of the punishment is more likely due 
directly to Clemens Alexandrinus, whose works were cer- 
tainly known. But the punishment of Tantalus, according 
to one legend, shows a still greater antiquity for the idea. 
Clearer still is Wisdom xi. 15, 16, which our author seems 
to have read—‘‘ Wherewithal a man sinneth, by the same 
also shall he be punished.” 6’ dy Tis duapTaver, dia ToUT@V 
kondverar. Hven tnmedodyos in Acts of Paul may be due 
to Clement, who uses it twice in his double quotation and 
may have used it oftener, for he has the noun tnwedov7~xnpa. 


1 Cf. Ep. Barn. 19, 20; Did. 2, 5; Hermas, "Evrod}, Ep. Diog. 5. Of 
addition of idolatry in 1 Peter iv. 3 with Apoe. 18, 
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Indeed Clement the commentator of the Apocalypse is 
a more probable ‘‘common source”’ than the Apocalypse 
itself, and this is more in keeping with the external 
express evidence. 

1 Peter has 543 words, 2 Peter 399, and the I’ragment 
303. 1 and 2 Peter have 153 in common; 1 Peter and 
the Fragment have 100. Again 1 Timothy has 537 words, 
and Titus 399; they have 161 in common. This shows a 
somewhat greater relative closeness, on the score of words, 
between 1 Peter and 2 Peter than between 1 Peter and 
the Fragment; also it shows almost as great a resemblance 
between the two Petrine Epistles as between the two 
Pastorals. 

Consider next the aza€ eipyweva, or words found in no 
New Testament author in the case of the Fragment, and 
in no other New Testament author in the case of the 
Epistles. Of 543 words in 1 Peter 63 are such, of 399 in 
2 Peter there are 57, and of 303 in the Fragment there are 
45. True the proportion between the two last is closer 
than between the two first, but this is neutralized by the 
still greater variability in the Pastoral Epistles, where in 
1 Timothy of 537 words there are 74, a7. ecp., in 2 Timothy 
of 449 there are 49, in Titus of 399 only 29, roughly 13, 10, 
and 7 per cent. respectively. 

An examination of these hapax eiremena transports us 
from neutral territory. Peculiar, striking words is char- 
acteristic of both Epistles. Of such as occur in no other 
writers (except ecclesiastical) there are nine in 1 Peter, 
five in 2 Peter, one in this Apocalypse—avaragidfw per- 
haps common in the vernacular as the simple verb is in 
Aristoph. Frogs, 423. Including the fragments one more 
is gained, tyueXodyos. The character of these non-New 
Testament words attracts more attention. 27 in 1 Peter 
are not found in a classical author, 24 in 2 Peter, 2 in the 
Fragment. In 1 Peter 33 are in the LXX., in 2 Peter 24, 
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in the Fragment 25, but as these last are also classical 
words it cannot be shown that the LXX. version had any 
influence on the language of the Apocalypse. Of all non- 
New Testament words in every known portion of the Apo- 
calypse there are but three (rTnwEXODYOs, avaTraprAdlo, v. 
supra, vapdootaxvs found in Galen) which are not to be 
found in every age and class of Greek literature, while of 
those in 2 Peter, 24 are not found in the classical period and 
many of those called classical are veryrare. From the bold 
rough language of the Apostle we pass in this Apocalypse 
to the vernacular of the city, of which tnyavifw of Posidippus 
of the New Comedy and toxo toxwv of the money lenders 
are types. 

Such is the difference of atmosphere, spiritual and verbal, 
such the inferiority of tone and character, such the lack 
of usefulness and “‘ necessary doctrine,” such the compliance 
with the spirit of the age, with its love for infernos of the 
crudest type and its morbid curiosity to pry into what the 
Apostle was content to describe as a ‘“‘new heaven and 
a new earth,’ that no more than in the ancient Church 
is surprise to be caused by the discovery of certain phrases 
resembling others in 2 Peter. On the contrary, they may 
be regarded as mere decoys for those with whom the author 
intended his work to pass as St. Peter’s. 

Mr. M. R. James has made a collection of these resem- 
blances. A microscopic study of any piece of literature will 
cause us to fancy resemblances where they do not always 
exist. We shall consider them in order. 

TIodXoi && aitav ecovtas yrevdorpopjrac—no donbt from 
Mark xiii. 22, where they are used by the same speaker and 
preface an apocalypse, and, together with “‘ behold, I have 
told you all things beforehand,”’ would justify ascribing the 
discourse following to Christ. At the same time they 
recalled 2 Peter ii. 1, and did double duty. Wevdiddonaros, 
peculiar to 2 Peter, is not used. 
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Kai doypata tis atwdelas biddEovoiw. The last words, 
derived from St. Mark, recalled 2 Peter ii. 1, and with 
it also oitives tapevoaEovota aipecers atwrelas, which fell 
in exactly with the requirements of the passage. If inten- 
tionally copied, both would lend verisimilitude to the claim 
of genuineness. 

Aoximafovtas tas éavtov Wuyds—a fortuitous connection 
with Wuy7v duxaiay €8acavtev, where the idea is that of 
vexing, annoying, while here it is of trying, testing, proving, 
recalling (1 Pet. i. 7) AvmwnOévres év w. 1. iva TO SoKiptov vp. 
T. wioTews . . . Sua Tupos 6 Soxtpatomévou x.t.rA. The 
trial in 1 Peter is also with a view to the revelation of Jesus 
Christ, as also in 2 Thessalonians i. 7-9, which two pas- 
sages may have suggested the proving of the souls and the 
concomitant punishment of the wicked (2 Thess. i. 8), 
whence 6 @eds xpwet tods viors THs avouias may have no 
designed connection with ois 1o xpiwa éxmahau ovK apyet, 
in which bold expression there is nothing to suggest identity 
of authorship with the first. 

To épos—this is compared with 2 Peter i. 18, ovv ave 
dvtes ev TH ayiw dper; but Christ’s being on a mountain 
was a common event. Perhaps, however, the key to the 
matter lies here. Mr. James ascribes the Apocalyptic dis- 
course to the post-resurrection period. Was not the scene 
described in sec. 3 suggested by the Transfiguration with 
its apparition of two men? It was on a mountain when, 
as here, Jesus had gone to pray (Luke ix. 28). The author 
of the Apocalypse, seeing the reference to the Transfigura- 
tion in 2 Peter, and seeing it used evidentially, pieced his 
Revelation into that time on the Mount when events might 
have occurred of which St. Peter would be the most fitting 
narrator. “Twelve” disciples is equally inaccurate after the — 
Resurrection ; twelve had become in the second century 
a stereotyped number for the original band, whence the 
same error in the ‘Gospel.’ Indeed, “twelve” is more 
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likely when the number existed, though only three were 
present. Mr. James’ reasons are: (1) the Apostle’s request 
implies they had received a commission to preach, and (2) 
“Let us go to the mountain to pray’’ coming after the 
discourse implies a date other than that of St. Matthew 
xxiv. But the disciples had received a commission before 
the Transfiguration, and the author is probably ‘‘ reading 
n”’ the Peter as subsequently known. It was natural to 
make the Transfiguration an answer to Peter’s request and 
take advantage of the authentic narrative. So it was not 
Matthew xxiv., nor an invented occasion, but St. Luke ix. 
Sec. 1 shows such a patchwork of Scripture, and the whole 
such a scrap-album of popular infernos, that the writer may 
be acquitted of originality even in the time of the supposed 
event. It is an apocryphal insertion, like the Song of the 
Three Children suggested by a passage in the Petrine work. 

Tov é€eXOovrwy amd Tod Koopov is compared with peta 
THv éunv é€odov, and may be explained by the previous 
reference to the Transfiguration immediately following in 
2 Peter. But if we can build nothing on Irenzus’ use 
of é£od0s when actually referring to the same event—Peter’s 
death—there is less reason for detecting a reference to 
é€o50s in é&épyouar. Had it never occurred in 2 Peter, 
e€épyouat would still have been used, and might as well 
be traced to St. Paul’s é« tod Koopou é&enGeiv. 

IIoraroi eit tTHv popdynv is compared with woramods Set 
trdpxyew vas, but, as in the cases of yevdorpodijrat, - 
amrwreia and dpos, it is a mere verbal resemblance which 
might as well be used to establish a connection with St. 
Mark xiii. 1, where worazrés is twice used, as in the Apoca- 
lypse, of an external condition, and not, as in 2 Peter, of an 
internal moral state. 

Torrov avypnpov is set beside 2 Peter i. 19, ev avyunpe@ 
to7@. Perhaps this is from the Epistle as exactly suiting 
the case, or perhaps it was as necessary a term as “‘ squali- 
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dus” in describing the place of torment. The single use 
of avypnpos in the New Testament is no more index to its 
rarity than is the case with vn, mrjtuye, wndérorte, ToLlocde, 
ds, each only found in one epistle. Avxunpos is found in 
Sophocles, Euripides, Plato, Xenophon, etc., with whose 
vocabulary the writer of this Apocalypse seems better 
acquainted than does the writer of 2 Peter. 

Oi Prachnpodvtes THy ob0v Tis Sixavocvyyns is most prob- 
ably taken from 8 obs 9 060s Tis adnOelas BracdhnunOrjc- 
etat (2 Pet. 11. 2), because it was necessary in the enumera- 
tion of classes of persons undergoing punishment for those 
to appear to whose condemnation 2 Peter ii. is devoted. 
Without this the work might not have passed as Petrine. 

Kodafouevoe is used by both writers, but is scarcely a 
‘* coincidence,” for the word is inevitable in such a work, 
especially coming after #v Toros Kodacews. 

BopBopos and éxvdiovto, occurring at some distance from 
each other (secs. 8 and 13), appear to Mr. James connected 
with eis xuAvcuov BopBopov (2 Pet. il. 22). Of course the 
quotation in 2 Peter was equally open to every one; but 
the detached position of the words, and their perfectly 
literal application do not seem to point to the writer having 
had the proverb in his mind. BopBopos, like avyunpos was 
a necessity in an Inferno. Rolling in filthy rags was a sign 
of utter abandonment, since Priam; «vAdw occurs in Mark 
ix. 20, the Transfiguration chapter. The proverb is used 
by Epictetus (Dissert. iv. 11, 29). 

With the exception of adultery the references to impurity 
in 2 Peter are very vague and general, whereas the Apoca- 
lypse goes into very unsavoury details with no resemblance 
to St. Peter in tone or language beyond poryeia and widoua, 
which latter word, though occurring in no other New 
Testament book, was very common and inevitable in an 
Inferno. There must be a resemblance in all references 
to the crimes of the age. 


* 
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Apernoavtes Ths évToAHs Tod Oeod. This class of offenders, 
like of Brxacdnuodvtes, may have been inserted because 
mentioned in 2 Peter, and 680s ts Suxavoctvns may have 
suggested them (vide 2 Pet. ii. 21). Yet évtod} or évtody 
Qcod was the regular word for God’s commands or the moral 
precepts enjoined by Christianity, and is frequent in the 
Johannine writings (cf. 1 Cor. vii. 19; 1 Tim. vi. 14; 
Polycarp, Phil. 5, etc.). It has as much connection with 
Mark vii. 8, adévres tiv évtoAnv Tov Ocov, where alone the 
combination occurs in the New Testament (cf. adévtes T7)v 
odov, Apoc. 20). 

In fragment 2 there is an undoubted reference to Isaiah 
xxxlv. 4, either directly or through 2 Peter, and belongs to 
the cases of employment of the Epistle mentioned above. 

The connection between Clement of Alexandria’s remark 
on the nature of the punishments, éx Tav duaptiav yevvaa Pat 
Tas KoXNaceLs) yo and the apparently proverbial @ ydp tus 
HTTHTAL, TOUT@ SedovAwTar is scarcely established. Clement 
says the Apocalypse represents the nature of the punish- 
ment as determined by the nature of the sin. 2 Peter 
ii. 19 says that a man is in real moral bondage to the sin 
which he fosters, the idea of punishment not being present 
to the writer’s mind, however much it may be inherent, 
since bondage to a sin is a punishment, but not the 
external punishment meant in the Apocalypse. 

The result of this investigation appears to be that while 
certain resemblances exist, they are less than have been 
represented. Between the two works there is a radical 
difference in style, tone, language and morale, showing 
a completely different source; while upon the spurious 
work have been stitched pieces of another garment easily 
betraying their adventitious source. The difference in testi- 
mony, internal as to character and external as to history, 
forces upon us the conviction that the author of the Apoca- 
lypse sought Petrine authority for his production by a 
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parade of ‘‘coincidences”’ with the second Epistle, testi- 
fying thereby to the earlier existence and at least partial 
acceptance of the latter. 

As St. Peter’s reference to the Transfiguration as an 
evidence supplied the idea and perhaps the time for the 
revelation, so did the mention of the spirits in prison and 
the destruction of the world by fire, showing St. Peter to 
be in possession of peculiar information, lend further reason 
for attributing the Apocalypse to that Apostle. Also we 
see a realization of the promised punishments in 2 Peter 
D: 1953042: 

A forger composing the Epistle after the Apocalypse would 
not have omitted all reference to such a revelation vouch- 
safed to him alone. It may be said that neither does St. 
John, but St. John’s Revelation was genuine, and was 
separated by a long interval from the Gospel. A forger 
must show some connection on the surface. LBesides, St. 
John’s vision occurred in a period lying outside that 
covered by the Gospel. St. Paul mentions his vision to 
inspire confidence; it is unlikely the writer of 2 Peter 
would have omitted his when to inspire confidence he 
mentions the Transfiguration. 2 Peter claims identity of 
authorship with 1 Peter; it is strange that it should be so 
ignorant of a far more wonderful production claiming to 
come from the same pen. The explanation is, that the 
author of the Epistle wrote when this Apocalypse was not 
yet in existence; he had written no such work nor had had 
any such vision. 

Thus the early date of the Apocalypse provides an earlier 
date for Second Peter. 

A. ERNEST SIMMS. 
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In a paper under this head contained in the Exposiror number of 
November, 1897, Canon Bindley appears to take an erroneous view 
of the meaning of our Lord’s words in the passage cited by the 
three Synoptists. It is not merely that he fails to notice that in 
St. Matthew our Lord’s prediction that some of those present 
would not taste of death till they saw the kingdom of God is 
preceded by the words pédXre 6 vids tod avOpdrov epxer$ar, which 
give an idea of imminent accomplishment in a way that a mere 
future tense would not do, and can therefore scarcely be applied 
to an event so distant as the day of final judgment, but that he 
ignores the distinction between yeveoOa: followed by the accusa- 
tive, which means to partake freely, and followed by the genitive, 
which means to partake sparingly. Thus the dpxitpixAwos did 
not merely taste the wine out of curiosity, but took a full draught 
of it, as he did in the case of that which he had been previously 
drinking, and therefore the water made wine which he tasted is 
spoken of in the accusative. Again, in Hebrews vi. it is no mere 
superficial knowledge of the word of God and the powers of the 
world to come that is spoken of, in which case the persons referred 
to would have been guilty only of sin against the Son of man as 
distinct from sin against the Holy Ghost, but thorough experi- 
mental acquaintance therewith, and so the accusative is used. On 
the other hand, the forty men who lay in wait for St. Paul had 
bound themselves not merely to abstain from a full meal, pydev 
yetcacGa:, but not to taste a morsel, pndévos yevoarGat, or, as verse 
12 puts it, pre hayetv pyre meeiv, till they had killed him. How 
frequent such vows were among the Jews may be seen by refer- 
ence to Lightfoot’s notes on the passage in his Horw Hebraicex et 
Talmudice. So when our Lord is spoken of in Hebrews ii. 9 as 
tasting death for every man, the death spoken of is plainly not 
spiritual death (for this He never underwent), but only physical 
death, from which He never promised His followers immunity, 
though the Jews falsely represented Him as doing so. Had the 
death spoken of in Hebrews ii. 9 been spiritual death, we should 
not have had yevsnra: Gavdrov but yevonta: Oavarov, or a repetition 
of our Lord’s words in St. John viii., Oewpyon Odvarov. On the full 
meaning of our Lord’s words as found in the three Synoptists I 
would refer to an able paper by Dr. Matheson in the third volume 
of the Monthly Interpreter, entitled, “‘The Order of Christ’s 
Revelation.” J. W. Brack. 
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